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WHOLE NO. 2272 








JANE R. CATHCART, FOUNDER-PRESIDENT OF THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB, 


and Members Who Have Helped the Club Achieve Its Phenomenal Success, as Well as a Few of Those Who Will Appear on 
the Plaza Hotel and Aeolian Hall Programs This Season 


(1) Jane R. Cathcart, president (Ira Hill ph 
photo); (4) Edward Kremer; (5) Regina 


(c) Underwood & Underwood); (8) Paul Shirley, viola d’amore (Gass photo); (9) Edna Minor, violinist. 


oto); (2) Ethel Grow, contralto (photo (c) Underwood & Underwood); (3) Robert Lowrey, pianist (Ira Hill 
ahl, mezzo-soprano; (6) Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano (Mishkin photo); (7) Ruth Kemper, violinist (photo 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
ene Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
New Yor 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
rephy. Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





L M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


CAR 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustic Recrracs Given at INTERVALS 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART | SENGING 
Vocal Expert an iagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for voca! defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for mony years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 








MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Marta Casetorti, Coloratara 
Metropolitan Opera House Building f 
1425 Broadwa $ BAS. New York City 
Bridgeport, Ceon., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
FerieeT Zul tapression. 
Phone: Cathedral 7150 


comes to New York to 
Fletcher-Copp School of 
411 W. il4th St. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


“ERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
vor OF SINGING 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Rerertoire 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 


57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 


WALTER L, BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone; 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studw: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175. 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 








ber A ican Academy of Teachers of Singi 
w= 144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Lesohetiany Method 


4873 


ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For yy ee address: 
35 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





i ELIZABETH K,. PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





137 West 69th Street, Sl ie 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacner or Viown Orcuestaa Conpuctor 
Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, N, Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gorruies Institute or Music 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Gottlieb Symph E ble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 

Address to October 8th: Momecan Laxg, N, Y. 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hail Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Ragen, N. , a 





Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn vor Concert ann Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ano COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall jy A 
50 West 67th Street j New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 


Studios { 





— . , vel y TC . 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacuinG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church, 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma_ Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Viewna Teacner or Piano anv Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
rac Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W, 96th St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1187 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 


ill accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Riverside 3469 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Strect, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RriesBerG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Javea Drive, peepee Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arran, to suit individual requirements. 
address, 408 West 150th Street. _— 

Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West_72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT asp REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York, Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue ;: : :;: 


$ New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street H $ 3 


$ New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : : WN 
Phone: Lenox 3158 satleea 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKL 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA  SNOFF 


132 West 74th Street te 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G, ie tena et 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall g $ New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone; 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TE 


NOR 
Master’ of Calvary Choir 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street = :: 23 :: New York 
Telephone: Ashland 1234 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 
Ree Se Yer 
from the beginning to the Mehest periattcs 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 1b2d Street, New York 
ar et hide Moraingeide 
n Summit, N. J., Mondays. 
(Stamford and New Canseds Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxiyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Euro une until October, 192 
Address: Tue Fishrne Hora. i 
est 54th Street, N. 
Telephone: Circle 2500 eee 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 





FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 

















October 25, 1923 
VOICE 


¢ MARGOLIS cine 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 











Viola Klaiss 


Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
Teacher of Organ—Piano—Theory. 





Samuel Calvin 
440 Knabe Build me York. 

















SROSSI-DIEHL 
U Pn ral SOPRANO 
fa Studio: "33 PGioet Tae a Stree, ‘New York 
Phone: 1038 Bndioxtt 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Gotel 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music j 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO YOICE CULTURE 


Pupils exegeeed for 
Grand c Conce: 


and also Coaching 
1367-9 ROADWAY, "NEW YORK” 
Puons Firzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


New York 

















3 East F both Nitreet 
Studio: o78 Fant ot 1 ee16 Tremont 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only, 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


 NADWORNEY iff. 





(Natioval wee) ES 
80 Wes Ha rhe Bayonne, N. J. 
+ 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 








COURIER 


| DORT TRABILSEE 





Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. bmg by the great- 
= arti Recommended by 

the N. Y Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y¥. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


o|GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.”’ ‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.’ 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Freer, — York 
Phone: 5840 En 
nogeense 1 Seican  heiies 
Ph 1989 Wadsworth. 





Burnet House 








Devora NADWORNEY 


“DAWN” 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


cux HAMMANN |< 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocai Music 


108, 1425 B New York 
meTROrOLiTAR OPERA HOUSE id pores, roe Ae 


HAYDN OWENS 


IANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Wadester Haydn Choral Society 
Chicago 





1227 Kimball Building - ° 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


Soprano 


Management: 
INTERNATIONAL LYRIC BUREAU 
1452 Broadway, N. Y 


Personal Address: 
411 West 114th St., New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Columbus 6645 New York City 


“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


LESLEY lk 
oS es 


English Tenor 


























Concert Oratorio 
era 
eat SECRETARY 
Phone Pulaski 2055 28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 








“FIRST POSITION” 


“La FOREST HUM” 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


prano 
PERSE tee oo and Coaching 
Studie: 168 West End Ave., Hew York = Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 

Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 

Lucchese, Helena Marsh, ne Mellish, Fred Patton, 

Marguerite R ~~ Ww. Jeannette Magy 
5 Carnegie Hall, N. Telephone Circle 263 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 














St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


A i ec. 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


) FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 





ata 














Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N. Y.C 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN USS |N 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
with 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 








144 East 150th Street, New York City. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
**SONGS OF IND,” 


Published by J. Fischer & Bro 
Address care Musica Covunimr, 437 Fifth are, N. Y. 
ies 25 oat a N. » A 


: WARFORD —2"*= 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
¥ “Papidly gaining unique reputation.’ 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BonelVALER 


inporses E. 
MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘rx: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Conductor 
——- TOURING ABORN FAUST — 








Matrpeltn ool 
House Studios 








Concert 
Organist 
command.”"— 


zman>s | wemS=> MD 





381 West 
End Ave. 


Entrance 


on 
T8th St. 














Chicago, Ill 














® PIANO 
‘ BELLMAN stuo10 
4 239 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 212 Sposerh St., 





New York City, 5329 Circle 








3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Residence-Studio 


309 West 85 St., 
New York City 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Management: SHERMAN K, SMITH, 125 W. 86th St., N.Y 


Kataron HOFFMANN 0 


Home Address: St. Paul. 











ARCHIBALD 
tenn 


SESSIONS “<2; 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
O87 West iSist at, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RU BANNI Sopranc 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicot! 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


TONE 
Building - - 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
25 Bway, City 
51 Penn 


HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 








rmcz>n B=ROCD | 





‘ine Arts Chicago 





wines |= 





Studio 18, 2 4 
Phone 








Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, til, 


Exum X03AXiamanN 
MMA A. DAMBMAN 
CONTRALTO 
limited number of pupils accepted 
137 West 83d 8t Pres. Southland 
lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
Pho me 1436 Riverside 














Art of Singing; 
Residence Stuc - 
Singers Societ 
accompanists 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., 








Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo gical Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Alse teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings se i. and costume numbers, 


-15 West. Tith ‘St, New York City. 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Stadio: ba | Moorside Drive, New York City 
el. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFP icon o 12.75 pore 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF "ci: 


Telephone 3019 Plaze 








Address- 











Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., New York 





ATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For al, Information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


October 25, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Pinvis Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1023-24 
Office: 1503 Third Ave., New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
and Oomposition 
poe “to Ww nhecon St. : 
es 
- 1 516 West 180th an Tew York 
Tel. Wadswort h 8760 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklya, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


J. WARREN Conductor —Coach — Accompanist 


STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Cy 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American Indian Music 


Assisted by 
A tull-bleod Sloux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, Ist Violin Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin | Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


























LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


kly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERAL D" for 3d gives all the latest news 
of Se musical world, Subscriptic m 4 dollars 

ar, pe oat free. 

A mthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oug shly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, omnes by that brilliant youn nger, 
reals. ville. Subscription 3 dollars a 
year, My ‘tres. 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Berners StreetyLondon, W. 1. Englan 














U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
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AMERICANS ENLIVEN BEGINNING OF BERLIN SEASON 


Composers, Conductors, Pianists Appear—Spiering Introduces Sowerby—Berlin Hears Sniégourotchka for the First Time 


Berlin, October 3.—The fate of the musical season here 
is still in the lap of the gods or, as some think, of M. 
Poincaré. Many things are planned; some already carried 
out. But there is an air of uncertainty about everything 
that was not in former years. No wonder that people stay 
away from concerts when tickets cost 100 millions and more ; 
from opera, when seats for natives are 300 millions and rise 
from day to day, according to the “index” or the gold ex- 
change. True, everything else is way ahead of music in 
price, but it must seem hard to people who have enjoyed 
their art at the price of a sandwich for years, to have to 
pay real money for a ticket, and to arrive at the theater in 
the evening only to find that they can’t 
enter unless they pay an increase on the 
tickets already bought, because in the 
meantime the price has gone up! It is a 
wonder, really, that people still go in 
quantities, as they do; and yet to see a 
concert by Claire Dux or Joseph Schwarz 
in Berlin that is not sold out is an ominous 
sign. For it has never happened before. 

Ominous signs are not lacking, either, 
outside the concert halls, though personally 
I don’t think that any of the attempts to 
wreck the state will succeed, and that Ger- 
many will be any less safe than it has 
been hitherto. Indeed, one feels that the 
wreckers ought to have their little show 
and have it over with. For the present 
state of suspense is not a healthy one. 

Foreigners Leavinc Bertin. 

That it has its influence upon the mu- 
sical season is obvious. The foreign artists 
that usually crowd the opening months, 
before the “regular” affairs, the great 
Philharmonic and the Opera concerts com- 
mence, are conspicuous by their absence. 
Foreign residents, anyway, have left Berlin 
in droves since prices have risen to world 
market level and above. Even the Russians, 
who threatened to crowd out the native 
element a year ago, have gone, either to 
Paris, or back to Russia, which all of a 
sudden doesn’t seem so bad after all. The 
American colony is much reduced, and the = 
Berlin Daily American has suspended pub- = 
lication ; though a number of earnest stu- = 
dents remain at their post, and American = 
artists seem to think Berlin worth while, 
even at the higher price. 

America, indeed, is a blessing at this 
particular time. American artists have 
managed to liven up the season’s begin- 
ning; German artists have given concerts, 
apparently for the sole reason of letting 
people know that they are going to Amer- 
ica. “Mr. So-and-So’s only appearance 
before the American tour’—Thank good- 
ness for America! 

Dux AND SCHWARZ SAY FAREWELL. = 

Let me see—who are the miost important — 
“only’s.” Claire Dux, of course, ever = 
popular in Berlin, adored and adulated in 
the press, A goddess of beauty, a dis- 
penser of happiness, etcetera. How thank- 
ful we are to hear “our” Claire at her 
only concert (even if it wasn’t really the 
only one), and how we hope she may come 
back to us unspoiled (save the mark!) 
by Dollarica. I wish some of these scriv- 
eners nothing so much as a tour of 
America, to see what happens to people 
over there; but I’m afraid they wouldn't 
come back unspoiled—for provincial critick- 
ing. . But, joking aside, Claire does 
sing beautifully as long as she doesn’t = 
leave her own particular sphere, as in an 
aria from Halevy’s poquarit, and in the 
Tosca encores, which do violence to her 
lyric charms. Nothing, however, can sur- 
pass the super-artistry of her singing of 
such things as Die Bekehrte and the Elfenlied of Hugo 
Wolf. The public, as usual, went wild. 

Then there’s Joseph Schwarz. He, too, is a lyricist par 
excellence, and gave his best in Hugo Wolf. Yet he is 
bred on the stage and a suppressed longing for the opera 
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Chemet 





- MAINE FESTIVAL CLOSES WITH MAGN [FICENT PERFORMANCE 


week for her first coast-to-coast tour. 
Maud Powell and which has remained silent for 
heard for the first time in public when played by Mme. Chemet this season. 
with great personal beauty and 


is young, 
She will play a series of Eastern engagements prior to her New York 


magnetism. 
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seemed to burst forth in his arias from Otello, Rigoletto, 
Zaza and Hamlet. He drove the encore madness of the 
crowd to its zenith with the never-failing Prologue and was 
cheered to the echo on his way to America. He had an 
“only” at the opera, too, singing Eugen Onegin, one of his 
best roles, under Blech at the Deutsche Opernhaus. Here, 
too, he celebrated a triumph—well deserved, for that is his 
true element. 


On Tuer Way To AMERICA. 


Three pianists appeared on their way to America: Carl 
Friedberg, in a Chopin recital; George Liebling, and Ignaz 


UN 





RENEE CHEMET, 


“one of the most fascinating drawers of the bow in the entire world,” 


The Guadagnini violin, 
more than three 


brilliant, a finished artist, 


recital on November 22 at Aeolian Hall. 


Friedman, Friedberg’s poetic playing is well known, almost 
proverbial. He is an artist—an aesthete—par excellence. 
How he plays such visionary things as the E flat minor 
etude, op. 10, or that dreamy middle section of the B minor 
scherzo, op. 20! How he weaves veils of gotten gossamer 


which belonged to 
years, 


PULL A 


about the fragile substance of Chopin harmonies ! 
for people with sensitive nerves. . 
George Liebling is of another kidney. He is of the old 
school of Lisztians, and was at his best in the first and last 
(Continued on page 13) 


PFITZNER UNINSPIRED 
IN HIS ROMANTIC CANTATA 


Society of the Friends of Music Presents Composer's Von 
Deutscher Seele Without Flaw or Blemish—Conduetor 
Bodanzky's Cuts Improve the Work 


It was agreed that every one would keep quiet and not 
let Hans Pfitzner know that Artur Bodanzky, conductor 
for the Society of the Friends of Music, had made any cuts 

in the score of the Pfitzner “romantic can 


A pianist 


tata,” Von Deutscher Seele (The German 
Soul), which had its first performance in 
America by the forces of the Society on 
Monday evening, October 15, at Carnegic 


Hall. Hans objects seriously to cuts in 
his works. But now that it’s all over it 
can’t do any hurt to let him know that 
(some kind friend is sure to show him 
this!) Conductor Bodanzky earned many 


warm, warm thanks from the vast ma 
jority of something like three thousand 
listeners for the cuts he did make. (Still 
= more power to his arm next time!) One 
: is almost inclined to forgive him for re 
= storing to the Metropolitan Lohengrin a 
couple of years ago some of those 
= act male choruses that had lone 
= stricken out. 

Von Deutscher Seele 
tiresome. It lasts about two hours 
singing and playing time, and, of that 
= time, there are, perhaps, forty minutes of 

music that one would like to heat 

There are some exquisite bits; the choral 
with trombones, Weil Jetzo Alles Stille Ist: 
the unaccompanied chorus, Von Allen Guten 
Schwingen; the soprano solo, Der Alt 
Garten; the sonorous chorus it the clos 
But none of this is Pfitzner himself It 
all betrays its origin. It is what the Get 
> 


SCc{ ond 


been 


is not all long and 


ictual 


again 


(Continued on page 26) 
= GOOSSENS’ AMERICAN 
DEBUT AT ROCHESTER 
Rochester, October 18 An event 


fraught with genuine 
cance was the opening of the Rochestet 
= musical season on Wednesday evening. 
= October 17, by the new Rochester Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, marking the American 


international signifi 


debut of Eugene Goossens, the celebrated 
young English composer and conductor 
who ‘has been engaged for a series of 


concerts with the orchestra The East 


man Theater wi crowded for the event, 
with musical and social Rochester out in 
force and a large representation of th 
general public, for whose benefit the ot 


chestra, as planned by George | 
will be especially important 

There was an enthusiastic demonstration 
for Mr. G at the close of the first 
part of the program, and huge baskets of 
flowers were 


astman 


7OOSSCNS 


laid at his feet. The soloist 
of the evening—Joseph Press, cellist—also 


returned this shared in the ovation that rewarded con 
ductor and men 

will be The orchestra, recruited to full m 

Mme. phonic dimensions, consists of the regular 


membership of the Eastman Theater ot 
chestra, which plays at the daily pr 
in the theater, and a large number « 
from other cities, all selected great 
care. When the orchestra made its first 
appearance last spring, under the 
Arthur Alexander, it was generally agreed 
that an orchestra that would take its place beside the best 
in the land had come into existence. Since then many 
changes have been made in the orchestra personnel. Vladimir 
Resnikoff, the Russian artist who last season was engaged 
(Continued on page 36) 


OF FAUST 


wrams 
f talent 


with 


baton of 


Frances Peralta, Armand Tokatyan and Giovanni Martino, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Head Notable Cast, with Scenery Borrowed from the New York Company—Nadwarney 
and Williams Complete Splendid Roster—Chorus and Orchestra Excellent—Sigrid Onegin and Erwin Nyiregyhazi Featured in Concerts—Clara Gramling, Charles Harrison, 
Devora Nadworney and Tom Williams Share Honors—Twenty-seventh Series of Concerts Proves Best of All—Success in Bangor Duplicated in Portland 
Conductor Chapman Wins New Laurels for His Fine Achievement 


Portland, Me., October 16.—That William Rogers Chap- 
man brought the “best artists ever” here for the twenty- 
seventh Maine Music Festival, which opened on October 8, 
is the general consensus of opinion, Fine, indeed, as the 
festivals have been in the past, it seemed that in the choice 
of programs, none surpassed those of this year. The smart 
set was very much in evidence on the opening night, to 
hear the contralto, Sigrid Onegin. Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the 
Hungarian pianist, star of the second night, justified Mr. 
Chapman’s characterization of him as a “wizard,” and 


Faust, with which the festival closed, made the most brilliant 
close of any festival. 

In accordance with the beautiful tradition dating back 
to the first festival, the chorus of 600 voices, from different 
towns in Western Maine, sang the Hallelujah Chorus. The 
effect was magnificent and the result of careful training 
most evident. The chorus work in all the concerts was 
splendid and Mr. Chapman stated that with a chorus like 
this he could easily fill Madison Square Garden. Other 
delightful chorus numbers were the rhythmical Garden of 


ten by 


America, writ 
appropriate musi 


Your Heart, by Dorel-Salter, and To 
Alfred Austin and set to remarkably 
by Cecil Forsythe. 

Mme. Onegin impressed not only with the wonder of her 
voice, but also with her charming personality. She was 
greeted with the applause that her reputation required and 
given the ovation following her enthralling that 
her singing so spontaneously demanded Her first number 
was the aria from Rienzi by Wagner. The perfect quality 

(Continued on page 16) 


number 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE PRIMITIVE BALLADIST 
By R. Emmet Kennedy 


Copyright, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


{R. Emmet Kenned 
qualified for this task. 


nedy to New York audiences, when, with his kind permission, she used a number of his son 
For years Mr. Kennedy has collected this material from its source, and has compiled some 

He also enjoys an excellent reputation as an interpreter of these fascinating songs. With this 
r. Kennedy’s collection, which is considered one of the finest in the 


on this subject. 
article are reproduced original broadsheets from 
country.—The Editor.] 


HAT a vast survey of pleasant vistas engage the 


attention when you take up the history of folk song 

and ballad literature! You seem to go back to the 

very beginning of things, long before literature was; back 

to a time so remote that you seem to sink into the deathless 

reverie of oblivion wherein the very names of the authors 
of this poetry of the people have faded irrevocably. 

But on awaking, you seem to experience a feeling of 

personal obligation towards those good old chanting bards 


of New Orleans, La., the writer of the following article on Negro music, is eminently 
na Thomas, more familiarly known as the “Lady from Louisiana,” introduced Mr. Ken- 


at her various recitals. 
the most original matter 


and wandering singers who passed from one community 
to another, serenading, lilting their ditties and recounting 
their merry romances and roundelays, in which manner they 
were kept alive and disseminated from the shores of the 
Aegean to far distant Iceland. 

After the passing-out of the wandering bard and pro- 
fessional minstrel the songs were well-remembered by the 
people and sung by one generation after another, and kept 
alive orally until they were taken down in manuscript and 





The Wall Come Tumbling Down 


COMPOSED BY C. F, HUMON. 


Men, I'll tell you for yourself, your con- 
dition is not the best. 

Don’t mind your friends behind—they 
can’t do you any good when you 
come to die. 

O, The wall come tumbling down. 


O! The Bible is a Book just for a sign. 

Death is a man don’t allow you any 
time. 

This he speaks right to your face: 
Every man has got to pay. 

O! The wall come tumbling down. 


Run here, Mitchell, with your key; un- 
lock the bottomless pit, 

For here is a man. he looks so old, be- 
lieve the Devil done bought his soul! 

O! The wall come tumbling down. 


O! Lam going to speak in due time. 

Hope’s horse is a horse got tender 
) loins— 

You might ride Hope’s horse to-day; 

Next time you ride in Hell to stay. 

O! The wall come tumbling down. 


O! The Church is not run like ancient 
days. 

See God’s compassion all in his face. 

What makes the council bend the knees? 

Brothers, the Church won’t pay the 
fees ! 








Business Affair. 


Composed by Sister D. Gordey of New Iberia, La 


1. The Little Black train is coming 
Get all your business right 
You better set your heart in order 
For the train may be here to-night. 

CHORUS 

You must get your business right 
For the train may be here to-night 
You must have your ticket ready 
For she'll soon be out of si ght. 


2. God said to Hesakies 
Get all your Business Right 
You better set your heart in order 
For thou must surely die 


8. Go tell that Ball Room Lady 
Get all her Business Right 
She better get her heart in order 
For the train may be here to-night. 
CHORUS 
4. The little black train is coming 
I know it is going to stack 
You can tell it by its rumbling 
Its all creped in black. ‘ 
CHORUS 
5. That train we are singing about 
Tt has no whistle or, bell 
And when you find your station 
You are in Heaven or Hell. 
CHORUS 
6. There are men and women 
They love their sport and game 
Yet death is riding 
Will take them just the same. 
CHORUS 
7. The rich man in grandeur 
Filled with his worldly pride 
Said I will build my barns a little larger 
And live for many years 
CHORUS 
8. But that very night the king of terror came 
Said rich old man thy judgment’s come 
This very night thy soul must be 
At judgment bar. 
CHORUS 








When the Ball Was Over 








COMPOSED BY REV. R. H. CLAY 
OF BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Herodias went down to the river one day 

Wanted to know what John the Baptist hand to say 
John spoke these words at the risk of his life 

Not lawful to marry your brother’s wife. 


CHORUS 
When the ball was over, 
When the ball was over, 
When the ball was over, 
There was many sad aching hearts. 


Herodias got in the chariot and went back home 
Her mind had rested on brother John, 
Theseare the words Herodias spoke and said 
I am going to get him if it takes me all my days. 
Herodias spoke in advance 
I am going to send my daughter out to dance, 
Solem were the dancers, she danced very well 
But the dancer liked to dance her soul to hell. 


Herodias had a daughter by the name of Solom 
The 80 omg girl she was well known, 


She cal er daughter in a lar way 
What you recon Herodias did say. 
She ran to her mother whooping and cryi 
She went to ner mestloee wath her b ro down, 


Interesting thoughts were on her min 
Crying, give me the head of John divine. 


Herodias called these men to come around 
Come in haste, don’t make an alarm, 

I have a piece of work for to do 
Come on I am going to instruct you. 

Caught John te Baptist, laid him on the ground 
The cruel mon were ing around, 


They looked on John with a frown 
ile he was laying on the ground. 
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preserved for us by a few faithful collectors of folk legends 
and “old, unhappy, far-off things.” 

Among the earliest English collections of old ballads and 
broadsheets of which we have record, was the one made by 
the antiquarian, Anthony AWood, in 1685. The “Reliques” 
of Bishop Percy and the valuable collection of amg Ritson 
come next in order. Allan Ramsay, Sir Walter Scott and 
William Motherwell have given to Scottish literature a most 
worthy collection of the early songs and ballads of their 
country; and Crofton Croker, Alfred Percival Graves and 
Dr. Douglas Hyde have rendered a like memorable service 
to the literature of Ireland. 

At a very early date in England the songs of the people 
were printed in the shape of broadsheets, or long, narrow 
strips of paper, of the kind that were sold on the streets 
in Shakespeare’s time. And as early as the reign of Charles 
II they seem to have attained a certain value as specimens 
of unique literature, for we read of their being eagerly 
sought after by Lord Dorset and the famous Samuel Pepys. 
They also enjoyed great popularity throughout the large 
cities of Ireland only a few decades ago, and the irresistible 
charm of some of the Irish “come-all-ye” ballads and street 
songs is worth the attention of any student or collector 





Recomposed By the Missionary 
OF THE 


Berean Baptist Association of N, 0, La. 








Rev F. J+Montgomery, Better known as 


The world’s BATTLE Ax 


No, 625 Dryades Street, 


This man is like that Srone that was rejected. 


Angel Done Gone Down. 





A for Adam the very first man, 
Placed in the garden by God’s command, 
Adam was the Father of the human race, 
Violated the law, driven out of the place. 


The angel done gone down 
Angel done gone down 
Angel done gone down 

Yes my Lord, 


God got angry on his throne, 
He called the angels and they began to mourr. 
They dropped their wings and veiled their face, 
And cried have mercy ov the human race, 


Adam was gone but net so long before, 
God's sorrow caused a Savior to come, 
Over took Adam caught him by his mind: 

Power did reach us just in time, 


The Heavens was searched and none was found 
The earth was search and ander ground! 

The earth was search from pole’ to pole 
And could not find a single soul 


Gabriel came back before the throne, 
Unvailed his face and be gan to mourn, 
All the angels spoke just so, 
Tell us Gabriel why can’t you go, 


At God’s will I can break the sky, 
And make the very Demon rise, 
I'll tell you somthing at. your surprize 

I am notwill nor able to die 


God’ got angry in the heavens you know, 
For the bivle tells me so, 

Angry with Adam here below, 
Christ said send me and I will go 


While God’s throne was on-a blaze 
And I saw compassion on his face, 

All the Elders bend their knees, 
Because that coucil did agree, 


Go down Angels consume the flocd 

Blow out the sun turn the moon w blood, 
Go down Angel and bolt the door, 

‘limes have been shan’t be no more, 


Ocome here Angels of bottomless pit, 
With a great-chain in your hand; 
Stop the Devil in his mighty wit 
And bind him at Heavens command 
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wanting to acquire new possessions without adding excess 
weight to his present burden of belongings. 

The American ballad-maker and song writer, it would 
seem, never indulged to any great extent in the primitive 
method of bringing his homely song before the public 
notice in the form of the broadsheet. It was not until 
Stephen Collins Foster began iar his beautiful songs 
in conventional form that the ballad had any considerable 
place in American music; and the popular ditty and topical 
song of today with all their vehemence and variegation have 
almost succeeded in making us forget the real significance 
ot the venerable word. 

Then is.it not surprising to note that the American Negro 
should enjoy the lone distinction of being the perpetuator 
and disseminator of folk-music and ballad literature, em- 
ploying the same means of disposing of his homely composi- 
tions as the English, Scottish and Irish broadsheet sellers 
did in the old days? 

Fortunately for the sake of art and literature, there are 
a few remote sections of the country where progress has 
been slow in making her entry and there remain a few 
primitive folk who have not gotten away from being natural 
and who hold fast to racial characteristics. Conspicuous 
among these are the negroes of the South. The individuality 
of their music has awakened comment throughout the 
country; and the fantastic ideas and naive construction of 
some of their spirituals, or “ballets,” should make them 
rank as most interesting contributions to the general de- 
velopment of our national lore. Dvorak realized the intrinsic 
musical worth of these Negro melodies when he incorporated 
some of the motives in his “New World” symphony. 

These spirituals, or hymns, are called “ballets” by the 
Southern Negroes. They are original productions which 
the authors go about singing from church to church, the 
congregations learning them by word of mouth, If they 
become popular, the authors have them [pew on narrow 
strips of paper and sell them to the church members at five 
cents each. Many of them are simple melodies, with clear- 
cut, haunting refrains, frequently with cadences that have 
a lowered seventh, and very often with a closing cadence 
not in the same key in which the song started, but in a key 
closely related. It is not uncommon to find characteristics 
which indicate true African origin; but the words are of 
later date and are unrestrained expressions of Christian 
emotion, revealing entertaining sidelights on the Negro faith 
and psychology. Many of them attain to almost gigantic 
proportions in number of stanzas, twenty-seven to a | 
being regarded a small number to tell a Bible story wit 
every detail of the utmost importance to the Negro heart, 
and the unconscious dramatic element and humorous con- 
tent give them a charm all their own. 

In a splendid collection made in Gretna, La., a rural town 
on the Mississippi River just opposite New Orleans, there 
is one of these “ballets,” “composed by the Evangelist blind 
man who God sent to warn sons and daughters,” which 
has this refrain: 

Good-bye dear Mother, 
Your voice will be heard no more, 
Death done summoned her body, 
Crape is nailed on the door, 

Another one, called The Wall Come Tumbling Down, 
gives this astonishing information: 

Run here Mitchell with your key, 
Unlock the bottomless pit, 

For here is a man he looks so old 

Believe the Devil done bought his soul. 
O! the wall come tumbling down, 

Mitchell and Michael are inter-changeable terms to the 
inspired Negro psalmist, and his religious fervor is never 
deterred by the laws of simple rhetoric. Another stanza 
tells us: : : 

O! I am going to speak in due time, | 
Hope's horse is a horse got tender loins. 
You might ride Hope’s horse today, 

Next time you ride in Hell to stay. 

O! the wall come tumbling down! 

There is another one reading: “Recomposed by the Mis- 
sionary Rev. F. J. Montgomery of New Orleans, La., better 
known as the world’s Battle Ax,” and it has these thrilling 
aes: Go down, Angels, consume the flood, 

Blow out the sun, turn the moon to blood, 
Go down, Angel, and bolt the door, 
Times has been shant be no more. 

This interesting “ballet” is decorated on the back with a 
picture of the Reverend Battle Ax, and the announcement 
that, “This man is like that Stone that was rejected.” — 

Biblical stories form the basis of many of these spirituals 
and the expounding of them is often illuminating. One o 
them called When the Ball Was Over, tells us: 


Herodias went down to the river one day, 
Wanted to know what John the Baptist had to say; 
= spoke these words at the risk of his life— 

ot lawful to marry your brother’s wife. 


Herodias got in the chariot and went back home, 
Her mind had rested on brother John, : 
These are the words Herodias spoke and said— 

I am going to get him if it takes me all my days. 


Herodias had a daughter by the name of Solom, 
The poor little girl she was well known; 

She called her daughter in a peculiar way, 

What you reckon Herodias did say? 


She ran to her mother whooping and crying, 

She ran to her mother with her head hung down; 
Interesting thoughts were on her mind, 

Crying, give me the head of John divine, 

Another one, called Sampson Tore the Building Down, 
tells the story of Delilah the temptress in unlimited stanzas 
in this graphic manner: 

Delilah was a woman that was fine and fair, 
Pleasant looking with coal black hair. 
Sampson asked his father to go and see 

Can you get that beautiful woman for me? 

Then it goes on with the story, and among the many feats 
of Sampson, we are told: 

Now let me tell you what Sampson done, 
He broke at the lion and the lion run. 


Sampson was the man that the lion attack, 
Sampson caught the lion and got on his back 


After many stanzas telling of the wonderful performances 
of the hero, we come to his capture: 
He just moved his arms and the ropes popped like thread, 
When he got through slaying, three thousand was dead. 
Then the story hurries on to its tragic ending: 


Church, let me tell you what the Philistine done, 
They brought Samp to the building to have some fun, 
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We were told that the building was high from the 
dha os Ae haben wg mtag Pg ah Fig 


Another one, called Elder Ain’t You Got a Mission? 
has this declaration of thankfulness: 


I got my soul converted, 
put on my Gospel shoe; 
And if I can’t sing like angels, 
I know I got a mission too. 


Another one, called Business Affairs, has this ominous 
warning : 
Go tell that Ball Room Lady 
1 her business right; 
She better get her heart in order 
For the train may be here tonight. 


The little black train is coming, 
know it is going to stack; 


You can tell it by its rumbling, 
Its all craped in black. 


That train we i 
It has no whistle cs wee 
And when you find your station 
You are in Heaven or Hell, 

_The primitive mind of the Negro seems always preoccu- 
pied with thoughts of death and the other life, and his child- 
like intimacy with the Deity is often startling. The words 
of most of these spirituals do not rank very high as poetry, 
but the music to which they are wedded gives them a well- 
deserved place among the folk-songs of the world. For 
een sincerity and emotional depth, as well as melodic 
charm, they can take place with any of the finest productions 
of primitive art and should prove valuable to any collector, 
musical or otherwise. 





A MODEL MUSICAL NOVEL 


By CLARENCE LUCAS 


Copyright, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


a subject for their plots,. Biographers are not 
classified for the moment as writers of fiction, 
however much they may deserve to be so classified. Nor 
are those floridly fanciful authors of tombstone panegyrics 
to be included. 
The really great musical novel has not yet appeared— 
that is to say there was none until the appearance of the 


W RITERS of fiction have strangely neglected music as 


following tale of misery and degradation giving place to 
joy and triumph through the agency of music. This tale, 
however, has nothing to do with a musical agent. It has 


a banker for its hero—if a man of such sordid habits can 
rightly be called heroic. Morning, noon and night this low- 
minded man sat in a luxurious office counting, lending, 
handling, keeping account of money. He laughed to. scorn 
the impoverished moralists who called his money filthy lucre. 
He prided himself on his filth, His glory was to be well 
lucred. His chief joy was in lending a million dollars at 
twenty-five per cent. on good security. 

Of course, there.were unhappy days in his chequered ca- 
reer when he: was obliged to deal in mere thousands. The 
tongue of scandal said that he had been known to occupy 
himself with commonplace, vulgar transactions of even a 
few hundred dollars. In fairness to him, however, it 
should be stated that he handled these small sums only while 
he was a young man and the treasurer of the brass band 
of his home town. As he grew older his soul awakened 
to the call of commerce and he was obliged eventually to 
give up all connection with music. No doubt he was justified 
in so doing. Observing that bad musicians always had 
more money than good musicians, he concluded that the 
most effectual way to amass a fortune was to drop music 
entirely. Yet he had a considerable talent for music. As 
an expert on the slide trombone he had no equals in his 
part of the State. He was not only able to produce a louder 
tone than any of the other boys in the band, but he could 
imitate the bleat of a calf so exquisitely that several cows 
had been known to chase him as their own offspring. Never- 
theless the lure of gold slowly but surely killed the music 
that was in him, and he gradually let his skill on the trom- 
bone slide from him. His mind was wholly given over to 
money and he became a successful banker. Yet there were 
times when, sitting in his luxurious office with bars of yel- 
low bullion stacked all around him and great bundles of 
thousand-dollar bills thrown carelessly into the corner, his 
imagination carried him back to the halcyon days of his 
youth when he marched so proudly in the front row of the 
village band, scattering tones like ripped calico into the 
neighboring fields and causing lonely cows to wonder 
where were their wandering calves tonight. But these pleas- 
antly sad fancies were invariably interrupted by the entrance 
of an emissary from a European government dropping in 
to borrow a trifle to pay off the national debt and buy a 


navy. 
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One memorable morning he awoke in his Louis XIV. bed 
to find he had developed a cold. It was not much of a 
cold, but he could not shake it off. Quinine was ineffectual, 
muriate of ammonia useless,.extract of pine tar utterly 
worthless, cubeb and aniseed mere tastes in the mouth. 
The cold had come to stay. It got worse. A dry, hacking 
cough was usually followed by a pain in the chest. The 
banker, who disliked spending money on such foolish things 
as medicine, rubbed his chest with a mixture of turpentine 
and lard, and wore a red flannel dicky under his shirt. 
Nothing happened. The cold and the cough got steadily 
worse. If they had not done so, this musical novel would 
never have been written. Too many bankers get cured of 
their colds as it is. Musical boys who grow up into bankers 
are far too rare to be dismissed as cured. No, this banker 
finally felt constrained to send for a lung_ specialist. He 
was a solemn man with a steel blue eye. He looked at the 
banker a moment, shook his head and said, “Hm.” The 
banker did not like the tone of that “Hm,” and plainly said 
so. 
One A MonrusH. 


“My friend,” said the doctor, “this is no laughing mat- 
ter. You have incipient phthisis, otherwise consumption. 
Your lungs are weak from sitting too long at a desk. You 
need walks in the open air together with the treatment at 
my New Rochelle Sanatorium. I can put you right in a 
year, no doubt, and my fees are moderate, considering that 
I am saving your life.” 

“Money is no object with me,” replied the banker in a 
curt sentence which showed how his sordid life as a banker 
had killed the truly musical nature in him. No musical 
artist ever could have said: Money is no object with me. 

“Well: we'll make it a subject then,” said the doctor, 
feeling the banker’s pulse; “my charges are only $1,000 per 
month for the treatment; board and washing extra.” 

The expenses of the New Rochelle treatment did not 
trouble the banker as much as the monotony of his existence 
there bored him. Long before six months were finished 
he had seen everything there was to see a dozen times and 
knew by heart the inscription on Thomas Paine’s monument 
and the entire history of the Declaration of Independence. 
At the end of a year he was a nervous wreck. doctor 


strongly urged him to go to a great nerve specialist in Paris, 
to whom he gave the banker a letter of introduction. 

Here is where the ordinary novelist would reveal his 
weakness of character. He would waste hours and hours 
of time and page after page of paper in describing the hale, 
hearty and heavy captain, with his red face, gray eyes and 
sandy whiskers, Other sea dogs and lusty louts, together 
with a mysterious man of silence, and a young married 
couple on their first honeymoon, would be hauled into the 
story for no other purpose than to lengthen it. 


If the novelist was a lady, our hero—fancy calling a mere 

banker our hero!—would saunter abaft the binnacle, lean 
over the taffrail, and watch the bubbles scurrying in the 
wake of the ship. He would moralize in the true banker 
manner on the uncertainty of life and compare our existence 
in this world of sorrows to the brief and fleeting bubbles 
and tossing foam on the wide ocean of Time. The reader, 
however, who is tremendously interested in the banker's 
health quest, has no patience with literary garbage and moral 
platitudes. He wants to know what the banker did when 
he got to Paris, 
, Wealthy bankers often find many forms of entertainment 
in Paris. This particular banker went to the nerve specialist, 
who had the nerve to charge him 10,000 francs for an 
interview. The shock nevertheless did the banker good. He 
needed a break in the monotony of his New Rochelle exist- 
ence and he got it. 

Paris, too, revived old memories and took him back to 
earlier days when he had less money and more skill on the 
slide trombone., It was in Paris that he had passed one 
of his pleasantest honeymoons. He remembered how fright- 
ened the bride he had with him at that time was at the 
antics of a lunatic trombonist from Odéon who insisted 
on demonstrating to the banker that the high F sharp, which 
players of the B flat slide trombone always take as the 
seventh note of the series in the fifth position, can just as 
readily be played as the sixth note of the series in the third 
position, provided that the third position is raised a little, 
but not quite up to the second position, in order to correct 
the flatness of the sixth note—a flatness which affects the 
sixth note of every series, and a flatness which may be 
similarly corrected in every position except the first posi- 
tion, because, as you can see, the first position cannot be 
made any shorter than it is, so it is necessary to— 

Good heavens! What a relief it was when a detective laid 
his hand on the escaped lunatic’s shoulder and cut short 
the unending rigmarole. 

After the banker had been arrested and fined a few times 
for getting in the way of automobiles and obstructing the 
free passage of juggernauts and two-wheeled snorters, he 
decided to go to London and take the rest cure at some 
of the more sedate and dignified ballad concerts. Handel's 
Largo, played by all the violins in unison, with accompani- 
ment for organ and harp, he found particularly soothing ; 
and when a cavernous contralto with a plum or two in her 
throat sang Sullivan’s Lost Chord, he was wondrously com- 
forted. Yea, he was made to walk in green pastures, and 
lie down beside the still waters. 

_Nevertheless, the doctors got hold of him. They found 
him out and convinced him he had something the matter with 
him. One doctor was so determined to diagnose the intangible 
disease that he wrote a voluminous report of useless informa- 
tion kindly supplied and paid for by the banker himself. 
“You have had the measles? Yes. Chickenpox? Yes, 
Mumps? Yes. Whooping cough? Yes. In fact, you have 
had all the popular and non-copyright ailments of child- 
hood? Yes. And what was your recreation—your hobby as 
a boy? I played the slide trombone. The slide trombone! 
That's that in-and-out-straight-up-and-down-front-row-of- 
the-band thing, isn’t it? Yes. 

“No doubt the trombone undermined your health, Even 
the most robust and full grown men go bald when they 
blow trombones long enough. Some day we may be able 
to inoculate boys against the brazen ravages of trombones 
that slide, but thus far no vaccine, virus, anti-toxin, has been 
discovered. I dare say a bottle or two of Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup and Lydia E. Pinkham’s remedies will 
restore the tone to your system and create an appetite, In 
the meantime I will examine a drop of your blood under 
the microscope and next week I can tell you if you have 
pneumonia, typhoid, or tetanus germs in your veins. Get 
all the fresh air you can find between fogs, and remain 
cheerful.” 

A cablegram from New York, however, had a disquieting 
effect. The banker found it very trying to remain cheerful 
and buoyant when he learned that his chief cashier—once 
a dear little lad with soft blue eyes and flaxen curls—had 
absconded with all the cash and founded an Anti-Saloon 
League of his own in Walkerville, Ontario, to fight the 
terrible demon of alcohol in the alluring shape of Cana- 
dian Club whiskey. 

In a few days the banker had the strange experience of 
walking the streets of a great city with no money in his 
pocket. As he had not been brought up as an epic poet 
or symphonic composer he was totally unprepared for such 
an ordeal. As soon as he found that his former friends had 

heir attention and affection to the absconding 
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who now controlled the money, he naturally turned 
to music for consolation, 

Novel writers often make the heroines of their romances 
turn to music. Usually they sit at pianos in the twilight 
and play strains of Verdi or snatches of Tschaikowsky. 
Sometimes the ladies in distress enter churches to pray and 
their souls are wafted heavenward by the harmonious 
blending of old world melodies of Palestrina floating from 
the distant organ. That kind of jargon is good enough 
in ordinary novels for ordinary readers, In a model musical 
novel for the highly intellectual and thoroughly cultured 
readers of the Musica. Courter no mention must be made 
of Verdi's piano works or the organ compositions of 
Palestrina. A demonetized banker who had formerly con- 
soled himself and the neighbors’ cows with a slide trombone 
naturally turn to the selfsame instrument in his 
As a matter of fact, the hero of this novel 


would 
days of 
did 80 

Strolling through Whitechapel with his hands thrust deep 
in his empty pockets, he saw in a variegated window display 
a B flat tenor trombone, which had long lost the first blush 
{ its virginal purity. In common parlance, it was second 
hand, On closer scrutiny he discovered that the shop was 
decorated with the gilded and thrice noble emblem of the 
Medici family, and was in charge of a gentleman who! 
seemed to prefer the eastern end of London to a national 
home among the Zionists of Palestine. The dealer, who 
1oke with an accent often heard by travelers on New York's 
Avenue “L,” took considerable time in fixing the 
elling price of the trombone, Out of tender consideration 
for the banker’s poverty he tinally consented to “sacrifice i 
at a loss” and the beaker departed with his new means 0 
livelihood tucked under his arm. 

Like all born musicians he was nervous on his first appear- 
ace as a soloist. His lip, too, was very soft from years 
{ disuse. Taking his stand near a hospital, he began to 
blow. The dry trombone, the soft lip, the lack of practice, 
agitation, resulted in a series of short and 
disconnected blasts which the oldest inhabitants of the 
hospital said were more painful than anything they had ever 
All the windows in the vicinity went down 
with a bang. Dogs at once renounced their close detective 
york and set up a howl. Coarse, brawny drivers of brew- 
ers’ drays were at no pains to conceal their opinions of 
the music All the passing motor horns joined in the 
general pandemonium. Distracted nurses waved bandages 
and thiees from the doorways beseeching the performer to 
depart, and dozens of small boys of the district improvised 
tattoos on boxes and tin cans, 

By this time the trombonist had recovered from his ner- 
vousness, His second nature as a banker reasserted itself 
ind he was callous to all human suffering in his pursuit of 
wealth. Pennies, sixpences and shillings were showered on 
him, One benevolent old man bribed him with half a crown 
to move away from the hospital. He never earned so much 
good money in a day by solid work. He soon began to 
save,.and was actually on the way to a bank to open a sav- 
ings account when he had the good fortune to meet a Sal- 
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vation Army band playing gospel hymns. He was riveted 
to the spot. He was perfectly entranced with the appealing 
tunes of Pull for the Shore and Shall We Gather at the 
River, and he waited for the service of song which fol- 
lowed. 

A healthy young woman with a red-banded poke bonnet 
and a cockney accent pleaded with him to give up sin and 
become one of them, and he followed her advice. He be- 
came converted, Instead of reverting to his old ways as a 
grovelling financier with a bank account, he joined the 
Salvation Army band. Playing the trombone strengthened 
his lungs and expanded his chest. No one seeing that sturdy, 
red-faced man marching so proudly in his handsome uni- 
form would believe that he was once a nervous, pale-faced 
banker in New York. 

He has a splendid instrument now which was never used 
in the service of profane music at the head of military 
armies or for concerts in the park. His tone is recognized 
far and near. Experts standing beside Westminster Abbey 
have heard him playing as far away as Charing Cross and 
exclaimed, “There’s that trombone again.” Nevertheless he 
is happy and contented, which bankers and other men of 
sin never are. Nothing gives him greater ‘pleasure than to 
play his noble instrument in the liveried band among strik- 
ing dockers or bricklayers, while his emblazoned banner 
flaunts on high the ominous motto: No Reduction in the 
Wages of Sin. 

Need more be said? Most novels end with the hero get- 
ting married. This tale goes farther. It ends with the 
1ero being happy. The moral of the ordinary novel is: 
Ince married, twice shy. The moral of this unique romance 
s: Once a trombonist, always a trombonist. It is therefore 
in every sense of the word a model musical novel. 


To Composers, Musicians and the Musical 
Public 


In reply to numerous inquiries with regard to the prizes 
offered by the United Male Choruses of Chicago for Amer- 
ican folk songs, the following information is published : 


1, Three prizés will be awarded, the first to consist of $500.00, 
the second $300.00, and the third $200.00. 

2. The composition is to consist of a song, in simple form, in the 
nature of a ene (Volkslied), 

It must be arranged for a four-part male chorus, to be sung 
a capella, 

It should be expressive of American life and sentiment, not 
necessarily patriotic, affording a wide range for the composer, 

5. The composer must be an American citizen, native or natyral- 
ized, and his text must be chosen from an American poet, either 
native or naturalized—in English. 

6. As to the length of the composition the composer should be 
guided by existing folksongs, although no restrictions are imposed. 

The prize-composition will be sung by a large male chorus at 
the National Saengerfest in June, 1924, in honor of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the North American Saengerbund. 

8 The judges will be musicians of national reputation. 

9, Manuscripts must be in the hands of the music committee not 
later than January 1, 1924. 

10, The manuscript must be submitted without the name of the 
composer, merely bearing a motto, In a separate envelope’ should 
be enclosed a letter from the composer, stating: 

(a) the motto, just mentioned; (b) his name, and (c) his address. 
On the envelope nothing but the motto should be written. 

11. The judges at no time will know the names of the composers 
until after the award has been made. 

12. Both manuscript and letter must be mailed to Adolph Gill, 
169 N, La Salle Street, Chicago, I 

The purpose of this generous gift is to create interest in 
American folk songs, and it is hoped that it may stimulate 
composers to devote their talents to this rather neglected 
branch of our national music. 

(Signed) Cuicaco SAENGERFEST CoMMITTEFE, 


Erin Ballard to Give Aeolian Hall Recital 


Erin Ballard, a brilliant young pianist, pupil of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, will make her New York 
debut at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday, February 29, playing 
a program of works by Handel, Gluck-Sgambati, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Paderewski, etc. Miss Ballard has toured the 
country with Alda and Matzenauer. 
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Herman Devries Made Chevalier of Legion 
of Honor 


Herman Devries, the internationally known operatic and 
concert singer, vocal teacher, composer and musical critic 
of the Chicago Evening American, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of aes by the French Government in 
recognition of his notable efforts in promoting music. In 
presenting Mr. Devries with the order emblem, the French 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Consul in Chicago, Antonin Barthelemy, explained that the 
honor had been conferred upon the well-known critic and 
musician as he has been recognized as one of the most 
prominent exponents of French music in America for years, 
This is the fourth recognition Mr. Devries has received 
from the French Government. Herman Devries’ appoint- 
ment as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor increases the 
small number of Americans who have been accorded that 
distinction by the French Government. Mr. Devries was 
born in New York City of Dutch parents and has made 
his home in Chicago since 1900. Since 1915 he has been 
affiliated with the Evening American as musical editor. 
Herman Devries has been looked upon as one of the lead- 
ing critics of America for many years and the fact that 
Mr. Devries is not a Frenchman and has no French blood 
in him, increases the honor he has been awarded, accord- 
ing to officials of the French consulate. 


Ruffo Signs Big Operatic Contract 


According to the story of Anthony Bagarozy, operatic 
agent, Titta Ruffo has just signed what is said to be the 
largest contract in operatic history. The impresario con- 
cerned is Adolfo Bracale, specialist in Cuba, Central and 
South America, and the contract, Bagarozy says, calls for a 
tour of fifty appearances of Ruffo, at the head of his 
own company, on a tour beginning in Havana and extend- 
ing to San Domingo, Porto Rico, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Costa Rica, Panama and Ecuador. Price, $4,000 per per- 
formance—for Ruffo solo, exclusive of the company—mak- 
ing the gentle total of $200,000 for the tour. Length of 
tour, about five months. The baritone has never been 
heard in any of the countries to be visited except Cuba. 

Bracale is the man who took Caruso to Havana four 
years ago, giving him, it is said, a certified check for $100,- 
000 for ten performances. 


Opera Singers’ Contest for October 31 


Owing to the illness of one of the judges, the contest for 
five prize memberships in the Grand Opera Society of New 
York has been postponed until Wednesday morning, Octo- 
ber 31, at ten o'clock. Through the courtesy of Mr. Roth- 
afel, the competition will be ‘held at the Capitol Theater. 
Prize memberships will be awarded to a soprano, a contralto, 
a tenor, a baritone and a bass, for a period of one year, 
and will provide free tuition in the operatic roles in the 
society's repertory with opportunities for public appear- 
ances, Singers desiring to compete in this contest should 
apply at once at the Society’s headquarters, at 939 Eighth 
Ave. The judges of the contest are S. L. Rothafel, of the 
Capitol Theater ; Leonard Liebling; Fortune Gallo, of the 
San Carlo Opera Company; Mana-Zucca, composer, and 
Zilpha Barnes Wood, director of the Grand Opera Society 
of New York. 


Mrs. Leo Ornstein Reopens Studio 


Mrs. Leo Ornstein reopened her studios at 1349 Lexington 
Avenue on October 15, where she gives instruction in piano 
technic, reportory and interpretation. For training and ex- 
perience in stage deportment, monthly classes will be held 
when programs will be presented by the students. 

Children will be given particular attention. Mrs. Ornstein 
has developed a principle of musical tuition whereby from 
the earliest lessons the child is encouraged to improvise and 
express his thoughts and impulses in music. This method 
stimulates and utilizes the child’s imagination and natural 
musical instincts, making the music lesson a vital and real 
experience. A consciousness of music is thereby gained be- 
yond the mere imitative performance of the pieces studied. 


John Charles Thomas Scores with Nichavo 


John Charles Thomas, the baritone, again scored an un- 
usual successat his Aeolian Hall recital with Mana-Zucca’s 
spirited song, Nichavo, as the New York World com- 
ments: “Mana-Zucca’s song Nichavo had the house on its 
tocs. A musical Baedeker might have three-starred this 
delightful Mana-Zucca song, delightfully done.” All the 
reegaol sag were equally enthusiastic about Nichavo and 

artist. 
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OPENING CONCERT OF 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


An Interesting Novelty Offered 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 13.—A large and royally wel- 
comed first concert made an auspicious opening for the 
sixth season of the Cleveland Orchestra, October 11. It 
has been an inspiring experience to follow the growth of 
both orchestra and director. Nicholai Sokoloff came to 
Cleveland when the organization of the orchestra was a 
staggering undertaking. Many ardent music lovers resented 
the limitations imposed upon them by one local orchestra 
when they had been wont to hear all the great orchestras 
once or twice each season, It has taken the past five years 
of hard work to engender the confidence and loyal support 
of the community. The high courage of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, manager, is at last being fully rewarded. Cleve- 
land is a unit in its attitude of support of its own organi- 
zation. There was much interest in the changes in per- 
sonnel. The authority of the strings was unquestionable 
from the start. Arthur Beckwith, the new concertmaster, 
had ample opportunity to demonstrate both leadership and 
virtuosity. Never have the violas spoken with such beauty 
and power. Carlton Covley is at the first desk, having been 
transferred from his post as assistant concertmaster. 

Conductor Sokoloff’s readings seemed to have a lighter 
touch, a more elastic tempo, and a more brilliant effect than 
ever before. They left a vivid impression. The program 
opened with the overture to Lenore, No, 3, Beethoven. The 
novelty of the evening was a fantasia on a theme by Thomas 
Tallis, for double stringed orchestra, by Vaughn Williams. 
It is complex, and, while austere in effect, has passages of 
great beauty. Followed another fantasia, Romeo and 
Juliet, Tschaikowsky. Brahms’ symphony No. 2, in D 
major, op. 73, was a fitting climax. 

The reception accorded Mr. Sokoloff and his sihliats was 
nothing short of an ovation. A new series of four Prom- 
enade concerts will open October 23. M: B. P. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Faculty Members in 
New York Recital 


Robert Perutz, of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, October 22. Mr. Perutz featured Polish 
music and was assisted by Dr. Karol Liszniewski, also of the 
artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory, and a Pole 
by birth. Both of these Polish musicians are a good deal 
more than just traffickers in sound. Mr. Perutz is a Bachelor 
of Law and speaks seven languages fluently. Dr, Liszniewski 
received his title—also in law—at the University of Lem- 
berg, and served for some years in the diplomatic corps, 
having been in charge of the Polish Embassy at Washington, 
D. C., at the time he was called to the Conservatory. 

Mr. Perutz, during his musical tours in Central and 
South America, became very much interested in the dis- 
covery and subsequent conquest of America by Columbus 
and his followers, and has written extensively on this sub- 
ject. His second book, dealing with this question, is now 
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being published in serial form in Polish newspapers, and 
arrangements are under way to translate it into the English 
language. Mr. Perutz has had an exceptional opportunity 
to investigate the original documents bearing on Central 
American history. Especially did he enjoy an unusual oppor- 
tunity while in Santo Domingo where his ability to read 
the Latin opened to him the most priceless of original source 
material. 

With such a background of culture and knowledge it is 
no wonder that Mr, Perutz brings an unusual capacity. for 
the interpretation and portrayal to his musical oar Today 
it is found more and more necessary for the success of a 
musician to be a well rounded and educated man. 


La Forge-Berumen Noonday Recital a Success 


Four young artists from the La Forge-Berimen Studios 
gave the first noonday recital of the season at Aeolian Hall 
on Friday, October 5. The Duo-Art Piano opened the 
program, giving a perfect reproduction of Mr. Bertimen’s 
playing of the Novellozza by Godard. Irene Nicoll was the 
first artist on the program, displaying an excellent contralto 
voice in two songs by Bach and Marcello. Allen Thompson 
Rabe sang with poise two songs by Handel and Scarlatti, 
giving pleasure with her charming soprano voice. Walter 
Mills, baritone, gave with dramatic power two arias by 
Secchi and Puccini. Erin Ballard was the pianist on this 
occasion, and proved herself to. be one of the most talented 
young artists from the La Forge-Bertimen school. Miss 
Ballard played the Liebestraum and Campanella with dash 
and brilliancy, Edna Bachman, soprano, delighted the audi- 
ence with her beautiful voice and artistic interpretations. 
Miss Bachman sang the Supplication by La Forge and an 
aria by Puccini. The accompanists were Florence Barbour, 
Viola Peters, Bess Hagmeier and Merta Work, who played 
beautiful accompaniments for the singers. The next noonday 
recital will take place at Aeolian Hall on November 2 


Mary Lewis Successful in Vienna 


Special dispatches from Vienna tell of the undisputed 
success there at the Volksoper on the evening of October 
19 of Mary Lewis, the young American singer, who, two 
years ago a chorus girl in the Ziegfeld Follies, was making 
her operatic debut as Marguerite in Faust. Miss Lewis 
was called back repeatedly and received many flowers. The 
performance was conducted by Felix Weingartner, who it is 
said regards Miss Lewis as an artist of most exceptional 
promise. She is scheduled to sing Mimi in La Boheme at 
the same opera this week. “Miss Lewis is the latest of the 
long list of operatic discoveries made by William Thorner 
in whose studio she received her entire preparation for the 
operatic stage. 


Interesting Concerts at Wurlitzer’s 


An exceptionally interesting program has been arranged 
for this week’s concerts in the Wurlitzer Auditorium, at 
120 West 42nd Street. A group of artists, comprising Hedy 
Spielter, pianist-composer; Erna Korn, contralto; Mary 
Jones, organist, and Charles C. Parkyn, cellist, will present 
many interesting numbers at the noon hour concerts. Originai 





EMMY KRUEGER, 


the dramatic soprano of the Munich 

houses as Brunnhilde in “Die Watkiire,” one of the roles she 

is to sing at the neat Bayreuth Festival. Miss Krueger will 

make her American debut next March as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


and Vienna opera 





compositions will be sieved by Miss Spielter, and Miss Korn 
will sing such selections as Gounod’s Ave Maria. Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei and Massenet’s Elegy during the course of the 
week’s concerts. She will have the support of piano, organ 
and cello in these renditions. 

The Osear Saenger demonstration by records of his well 
known Voice Culture Course took place as usual on Wed 
nesday. Louise Rhondda, soprano, and Oliver Stewart, tenor, 
sang the duet from Madam Butterfly 

On Thursday evening, a concert will be given by the 
advanced pupils from the studios of Arthur Wilson 

These concerts are free to the public, 


Astrik Kavookjian to Give Recital 


At Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, November 3, Astrik 
Kavookjian, American pianist, will present a program of 
much interest. 











New Songs 








APRIL TIME 
By John Prindle Scott (high)- - - - - 


LOVE CAME CREEPING INTO 


MY HEART 


By Mary Helen Brown (high and low) - 
THE ROCK-A-BY TRAIN 


By Maddalena Heryer Akers 


(high, medium and low) - 


ARISE, SHINE | 
By John Prindle Scott (highandlow) - - 


IMPORTANT NOTICE:—R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., 


.60 


.60 





.60 


Sacred Songs 


75 


By William Stickles (high, medium and low) 


publishes twelve songs each year. 


for the CONCERT @ 
the STUDIO and 
the CHURCH 


THE WAGE OF THE FIGHTING 


MEN 


60 


RED ROSES 
By Conal O'C. Quirke (high and low) - - 


FROM A GARDEN 


By Harry J. Pomar (high and low) - - - 


HEAR THOU MY PRAYER 
By Bernard Hamblen (high and low) - - 


These are selected 


after examining many hundreds of manuscripts, and studying carefully the needs of the singer and teacher 


We offer our New Issues for your inspection and approval. 


Your success will be 


Our SUCCESS 


If you cannot secure these songs from your Music Dealer, order direct 


You are cordially invited to call at our New Offices 
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MINNEAPOLIS PAYS RESPECTS 
TO NEW MacPHAIL SCHOOL 


Thursday Musical Begins Its Season—Hamlin Hunt Sets 
Ball Rolling 

Minneapolis, Minn, October 10.—The opening reception 
at the new home of the MacPhail School of Music was 
not only wholly delightful socially and successful from 
every point of view, but must be set down as one of the 
most important events in local music history, signifying, as 
it did, the formal launching of the largest school of its 
kind in this section of the country. A throng had gathered 
early to inspect the building and visit the individual teach- 
ers in their well appointed studios. A reception comniittee, 
consisting of the directors of the institution and headed 
by its genial president, William MacPhail, greeted the 
guests in the lobby most cordially. The four floors of the 
building were filled to overflowing, and only a fraction of 
the crowd found it possible to gain admittance to the 
assembly hall, where an excellent program was given by 
members of the faculty. 

Tuurspay Musica Becins Its Season. 

Another social gathering of importance to the music 
life of Minneapolis was the reception at the home of Mrs. 
L. S. Gillette, on October 4. Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, pres- 
ident of the Thursday Musical (assisted by the members 
of the executive board and delegates from the active, asso- 
ciate, and student sections) was at home to all members, 
old and new, of the Musical. A program was given Octo- 
ber 11 at the State Theater. Lora Lulsdorf McCartney, 
contralto; Elsie Wolf, pianist, and Ernest Liegl, flutist, 
were the highly satisfactory soloists. Mrs. James A. Bliss 
played the accompaniments in her usual finished manner. 
In Mrs. McCartney's last number (Nocturne, by John 
Prindle Scott) obligatos were added by J. Rudolph Peter- 
son, violinist, and Esther Sanford Haggquist, cellist. 

Mr. Hunt Sets Batt a-ROiine. 

Hamlin Hunt gave the first of his annual series of three 
organ recitals on October 8, at the Plymouth Church, A 
well balanced program gave Mr. Hunt ample opportunity 
to show his accustomed technical skill and scholarly attain- 
ments, These recitals have become the prelude to the annual 
musical season and, now that Mr. Hunt has set the ball 
a-rolling, the season is safely under way. 

Notes. 

After a year’s absence, Harriet Allen, in a recital at 
the Unitarian Church, demonstrated to her audience that 
she has made decided advancement. Mary Isabel Jackson, 
violinist, joined Miss Allen in a commendable performance 
of a Grieg sonata. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer-pianist, and Prin- 
cess Tsianina, soprano, appeared in recital at the Church 
of the Redeemer. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Examiners of the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association, Gu.tav Schoettle 
was unanimously re-elected chairman. The board of fifteen 
members, all prominent in their respective branches, is 
endeavoring to bring about the uniform granting of credits 
for outside music study throughout the State. x Ss 


Frederic Warren Reopens Studio 


Frederic Warren, New York vocal teacher and founder 
of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, who, during the 
past summer conducted a master course in singing at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., returned to the metropolis and resumed activi- 
ties at his studio, 370 Central Park West. 

Olga Warren, his wife and pupil, will give recitals this 
season in Boston, Cambridge, Brooklyn, New York, and 
other Eastern cities. She-will also make a short Western 
tour after Christmas. 


Levenson’s Recital, November 18 
Boris Levenson, Russian composer, will give a concert 


at Aeolian Hall on November 18. The program will be 
devoted exclusively to works of his own, and will be inter- 
preted by Nina Gordain, soprano; Diana Graffman, piano; 
Dmitry Dobkin, tenor; Semeon Jurist, basso; Vladimir 
Graffman, violin, and the Russian String Quartet. 


Busy November for Sundelius 


Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan soprano, who arrives 
from abroad the latter part of this month, will have a solidly 
booked November, On the first of the month she will ap- 
pear in Iowa City, Ia.; 5, she will be in Denver, Colo., 
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to start a short tour of that State and neighboring cities; 
12, she will appear in Seattle, Wash.; 14, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
16, Tacoma, Wash.; 19, Spokane, Ore., and on November 
22, in Portland, Ore. or Aberdeen, Ore. November 26 
will find her starting a tour of California, the exact dates 
of which are to be announced later. 


ot pay ptl iol Aaa ainee 
pu as prom as ‘ ge num 
oF inauisies aad Gm tees of space are res 

for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Tuer TEACHERS. 


“To settle an argument, can you tefl me with whom the follow- 
ing studied, or coached: Mme. Sembrich, Louise Homer, Enrico 
Caruso?” 

Mme. Sembrich first studied piano and violin, making her first 
public appearance in 1868 at the age of ten. The following year 
she went to the Lemberg Conservatory, studying both instruments 
for four years and singing in the Conservatory chorus. It was in 
1874 that she played both piano and violin for Liszt and afterwards 
sang. Liszt advised her to study singing and she began lessons with 
Victor Rokitansky in Vienna, afterwards going to G. B, Lamperti for 
a short time, 

Louise Homer studied with the Misses Whinnery and Groff in 
Philadelphia, and later went to Boston, William L. Whitney being 





“Greeted by an audience which filled 
the State Normal School Auditorium 
to overflowing, May Peterson gave a 
delightful concert of varied selections. 
She was called upon time after time 
for encores and responded gener- 
ously,” 


The Bellingham, Wash., Reveille said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





In 1896 she went to Paris with her husband, Sydney 


her teacher. 
Her 


Homer, and made her debut as an opera singer in that city. 

vocal teacher there was Fidele Koenig. : é 
Enrico Caruso’s first teacher was Guglielmo Vergine, Naples, with 

whom he studied for three years, finishing with Vincenzo Lombardi. 


MopeRN CoMPOSERS. 

“As secretary of the music department of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, I should like to ascertain if you have any list of books 
available at the present time on the more modern composers, as 
we wish to take up in our club the study of the life and works of 
some of the recent musicians.” 

There is only one book about modern composers known to this writer 
and that is of those in Europe, none of the Seeecighns being mentioned, 
and you probably want those of your own country as well as of other 
countries. If you would get a copy of Baker’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians, it would aed you with biographical and other in- 
formation, although even Baker’s, which is quite complete, does not 
always help us out in the matter of the latest recruits among the com- 
posers. The last edition of Baker was 1919, but there is no better 
authority. The English publications about musicians calmly ignore 
the Americans as a general thing, although an American supplement 
was issued a few years ago for one of the old ones, but it seems to 
be difficult to cover so large a topic as fully as one would like, 
However, you will get information of value to your study subject in 


Baker's. - 
Wuere Is It? 


“In a recent number of the Musicat Courizr there was a pic- 
ture of the David Mannes Music School, but no address was given. 

I believe it is in New York, but could you tell me where it is 

located? I saw the bist of teachers for the coming year, and am 

interested to know something more about it.” 

The David Mannes Music School is located at 157 East 74th Street, 
New York City, and occupies what were formerly two private 
residences. A few years ago, Mr, Mannes had these houses re- 
modeled for his school which had outgrown the capacity of the build- 
ing then occupied. 


October 25, 1923 
Rosing Sings and Conquers 


Rosing took Toronto by storm on September 27, when 
not vg By his huge audience acclaim him in no uncertain 
terms, but the press critics even more so spoke of him as 
both a great singer and a great artist. In the headlines 
of the reviews, the Toronto Daily Star said: “Rosing Came, 
Sang and Conquered—Russian Dramatic Singer Makes Won- 
derful Variegated Impression—Fine Dramatic Art—Program 
a Series of Tone Pictures in Marvelous Lyric Drama.” 
The Globe said: “Rosing Wins Triumph on First Appear- 
ance Here.” The Telegram commented in its headlines: 
“Rosing Sang Splendidly—Singing Was a Revelation to 
Delighted Audience—Every Item Touched Reality.” The 
reviews of these three papers follow in detail: 

Rosing is as pale as untinted wax. He is slender, almost meager 
in physique. His face lights up sometimes like a window in the 
sunrise; and goes gloomy again. His vyoice whispers, moans, 
shrieks, wails, laughs, snarls, and now and then dances for joy. 
Vocally he is different from Chaliapin, whom in his dramatic art 
he so closely resembles; and that Rosing is a tenor and Chaliapin 
a bass makes only the beginning of the difference. . . . Rosing does 
not want you to care who he is on the stage; Chaliapin is a great 
egotist. Otherwise comparisons are odious. Each is great in his 
own way. similarities are in the dramatics. . . . Rosing is called 
a tenor; it matters little. His voice snegese to be high and he can 
bend it double, attenuate it to the shadow of a will o’ the wisp, 
make it cut like a knife, crack the whip, shout in terrible rome. 
which means a big proerem; a great collection of lyrics; a lullaby of 
Arensky that melted words into tone; a Romance of Cesar Cui that 
told a story of poignant pathos; another of Rachmaninoff, haunting 
and ghostly—and then he came to The Love Song of the Village Idiot, 
by Moussorgsky, in which he let go most of the melody, smothering 
it in passion, in creepy laughter—himself the idiot, maating in des- 
pair. He did the Song of the Flea, by Moussorgsky, as though he 
really knew the flea. remember that Chaliapin doing it seemed 
ridiculously bigger than the flea, At times as he sang it Rosing seemed 
to shrink ph sically and vocally to the size and sympathies of the 
flea, Cyri Scott's Invocation to Love is one of the few true lyrics 
by that composer; done by Rosing with a rare sense of melodic beauty 
in which the words melted like clouds in the wind. But I suppose 
his finest encore and in some grapeenty delineative qualities the 

reatest thing of the program, was the Volga Boat Song. In this 
he gave a very different version from Chaliapin unaccompanied—a 
lyric crescendo beginning with the most phantomized silken cobweb 
of tone that carried a melody miles away down the river, and then 
it came on and up and became gruff and big and muscular, and then 
the minors and the majors died and were swept away by the lightest 
breeze and the echoes until there was only the ghost of the melody left. 
~The Toronto Daily Star, September 28, 1923, 


An extraordinary triumph was won last night by Vladimir Rosing, 
the Russian tenor, on the occasion of his first appearance in concert 
in Toronto... . In a varied program of songs in which the Russian 
school was liberally represented, Rosing stirred his hearers to a pitch 
of enthusiasm rarely chronicled on occasions of first appearances. He 
is first and foremost a dramatic singer, who produces thrilling effects 
by his realistic interpretations, e does not hesitate to sacrifice oc- 
casionally purity of tone in order to intensify the emotional feeling 
of his mus.c, or to gunghaciog special moods or imagery. He has an 
exceptional command of shading, ranging from the faintest pianissimo 
to the most powerful fortissimo, is master of a delicate falsetto, and 
knows how to employ explosive effects when the occasion demands 
them. He is moreover versatile in his realization of both the tragic 
and comic in song... . There could be no doubt as to the success 
of the singer, the acclaims of the audience being unanimous and 
enthusiastic, and encore numbers being demanded after every group. 
~The Globe Toronto, September 28, 1923. 


Every item of Rosing’s gregrom touched reality at some point, 
The vapid, insincere, artificial and namby-pamby had ne place therein. 
. . » His voice is no finer than many that have been heard at Massey 
Hall, but there comparison ends. he songs he sings and the way 
in which he sings them give his tones attributes of eloquence that 
few great tenors can claim, As you listen to him you realize that 
voice and intelligence, temperament and philosophy are all at work. 
With him no tone is divorced from speech and no word exists but 
is the crystallization of an action or experience, Perhaps after all the 
best we can say of him is that he is a Russian tenor, This means 
everything of beauty that the tenor of centuries has claimed with one 
thing added—life.—The Telegram, Toronto, September 28, 1923, 


Busy November for Mary Mellish 


Starting her tour at Hespeler, Ont., on November 5, 
Mary Mellish, the Metropolitan soprano, will sing in Den- 
ver, Colo., on the fifteenth. Fort Collins, in the same State, 
will hear her on the sixteenth, Laramie, Wyo., on the nine- 
teenth, Greeley, Colo., on the twenty-ninth; Tempe, Ariz., 
on the twenty-fourth; Trinidad, Colo., on the twenty-sixth, 
and Las Vegas, N. M., on the twenty-seventh. 


Mabel Garrison Active 


Mabel Garrison will be heard in recital in Cumberland, 
Md., on October 29, with George Siemonn at the piano, 
On November 2 Miss Garrison sings with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra in Minneapolis and on November 3 with the 
same organization in St. Paul. On November 8, Miss 
Garrison appears in joint recital with Cecilia Hansen, the 
new Russian violinist, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Marionette Company to Present Novelties 


Caryl Bensel’s Marionette Concert Company is preparing 
some cleverly arranged Fairy Book Scenes to be introduced 
on a number of special programs for children this season, 
both on tour and in New York. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





ExvizapetuH K. Patterson REcITAL AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


October 20, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson issued invitations 

ae a song recital by her pupils, Florence Holland, Mildred 
Johnson, Mari Louise sta sopranos; Lillian E. 

ae mezzo soprano; and Gwyneth Hughes, contralto 
(artist-pupil). The residence-studio was crowded with the 
usual interested and sympathetic audience, which heard 
Florence Holland and Gwyneth Hughes sing the opening 
duet, Quis est Homo (Rossini), and continuing with solos 
by these young singers, the composers being Puccini, 
Vaughan, Mascagni, Del Riego, Werner Josten, Rimsky- 
rasene, Tschaikowsky, Meyerbeer and Anne Stratton 
Muller 

Miss Hughes was the vocal artist for the Daughters of 
Pennsylvania in New York, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, Oc- 
tober 9, when she sang works by Italian, German and English 
composers, and encores, greatly pleasing her listeners. The 
two scholarships in voice offered by Miss Patterson in her 
school of singing have been awarded. 

Breck THE NEw OrGANIST OF NEWARK PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 

Edward S. Breck, former organist and choirmaster of 
St. Mary's Church, Jersey City, N. J., has been engaged by 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Newark, where he will 
have a quartet choir and a large three manual organ of old 
design, but excellent quality. He is also organist at Temple 
Oheb, Shalom, Newark, Rev. Moses Gann cantor. Mr. 
Breck was organist in Jersey City for fifteen years, con- 
ductor of the Community Choral Society, president of the 
Jersey City Musicians’ Society, and gave a number of 
recitals on the four manual Midmer organ at Lincoln High 
School under the auspices of the Board of Education, He 
also assists at the organ during the Bach Festivals at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Boarp oF Epucation Lectures AND RECITALS. 

Free public lectures and recitals under the auspices of 
the Board of Education in Manhattan and the Bronx were 
given last week by Charles D. Isaacson, Lewis W. Arm- 
strong, Marie Josephine Wiethan, Gerald Reynolds, Maria 
Paz Gainsborg, Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg and Frank T. 
Molony. Today, October 25, the Appreciation of Orchestral 
Music will be given by Mr. Reynolds, P. S. 59, 228 East 
Fifty-seventh street; A Program of Yiddish Songs by 
Bertha Van Vliet, at Y. W. Hebrew Association; The 
Masked Ball by Marguerite Potter at Evander Childs High 
School, 184th street, at Field Place. 
son, Miss Potter and June Mullin will be heard at various 
schools. By courtesy of the postmaster, the lists are posted 
weekly in branch post offices and libraries. 

FLorENCE Foster JENKINS SinGs AT WeeEKs Srupto. 

Anna Weeks gave a musicale October 14 in her studios, 
294 West Ninety-second street. A program of songs was 
sung by Florence Foster Jenkins (accompanied by Beatrice 
Raphael) and by Rafael Diaz, of the Metropolitan Opera 


October 26 Mr. Isaac-* 
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Company (accompanied by Mr. Jose Acugnia). Many noted 
musicians were present, including Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Larsen, Mr, and Mrs. Harold Morris, Edith Hallett Frank, 
Marion Frank, Giovanni Martino, Adolph Jensen, Isabel 
Mets, Frederick Mets, and Vera Netti. 


Crooks IN SEvEN STATEs. 

Massachusetts, Michigan, the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York and Indiana will be the states 
to hear Richard Crooks during the month of November, 
when Boston, Detroit, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Indianapolis, Flint and Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
witness a performance by the popular young tenor. 

DAMBMANN Anrtist-Pupit Sings. 

Mabel Baker, artist-pupil of Mme. Dambmann, had _ fine 
success singing for the Rotary Club of Syracuse, in private 
musicales and in churches of Syracuse the past summer; 
she has been re-engaged for later concerts. 

D’AnTALFFY AGAIN IN New York, 

Dezso d’Antalffy, the brilliant organist and composer, who 
passed the last year in Rochester as organist at the Eastman 
theater, has returned to the metropolis. F, W. 





Pittsburgh Free Organ Recitals 


Pittsburgh is enterprising in getting out in book form 
seventy- -six recital and lecture programs given at the 
Carnegie Music Hall between October 1, 1922 and June 30, 
1923, these being respectively the 1953rd and the 2029th 
free organ recitals of the series, which were given Sunday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings. Each of the programs 
occupies one page, and there is a page of program notes. 
The whole set is bound up in neat book form, paper covered, 
furnished with an index, and published (apparently) by the 
Music Hall Committee. Whether the book is for sale or 
free distribution is not stated, but those interested can no 
doubt obtain it by addressing the Carnegie Institute. 


Van der Veer-Miller Joint Recital Oct. 31 


For their joint recital at Aeolian Hall, October 31, 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, 
will have numbers ranging from Handel to Wolf-Ferrari. 
Strauss, Debussy, Pierné, Schumann, Lily Strickland, Gil- 
bert, Cadman, La Forge, Schneider, Scott and Homer will 
also figure on their program. The well known artist couple, 
besides singing solo numbers, will give the three Schumann 
duets—In der Nacht, Unterm Fenster, and Liebhabers. First 
performances will be Lal (The Song of the Dancing Girl), 
by Lily Strickland, and In the Stillness of the Night, by 
Harry Gilbert. 


Ya eee on Short Tour 


Following his New York recital on October 27, Josef 
Hofmann will make a short tour which includes a recital 
at South Bend, Ind., on October 30, appearances with the 
Cleveland Orchestra on November 1 and 3, and a recital 
at Detroit on November 5. Mr. Hofmann then returns to 
New York for appearances with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on November 8 and 9 
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Composers’ League to Publish Magazine on 
Modern Music 


To stimulate public interest in contemporary music the 
League of Composers will publish, during the season of 
1923-24, a magazine-bulletin devoted to critical discussion 
of the modern movement. 

Eminent critics and musicians here and abroad will be 
contributors. The first issue, which will appear only in 
December, will contain articles by Edwin Evans, of England, 
Adolph Weissman, of Germany, and Lawrence Gilman, of 
this country. Leigh Henry, Guido M. Gatti, Henry 
Prunieres, Emile Vuillermos, and others in Spain and Russia 
will write for later issues. 

The magazine will present the views of these men on 
the most potent tendencies of the day, the phenomena of 
the new schools—the Italian, English, French—and out 
standing personalities such as Schonberg, Bartok, Bloch, 
and others, 

It will contain analyses and reviews and news of every 
phase of the new music, and its policy will be to include 
both hostile and sympathetic points of view. 

The publication will be distributed to a selected list of 
the musically inclined, including the subscribers to the 
League concerts. The issues will bear no exact relation 
to the programs of the concerts, They are, however, 
planned to carry out the same general purpose, that is to 
awaken and increase interest here in the work of living 
composers, by reflecting the reactions of the most thoughtfu! 
minds. 


Paul Kochanski to Be Assisted by His Brother 

Paul Kochanski, the violinist, has selected the D minor 
concerto of Tartini as the opening number of his recital 
in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 28, when he 
will be accompanied at the piano by his brother, Josef 
Kochanski. The piano part of the Tartini work has been 
revised by Siloti. 


Irene Nicoll at Aeolian Hall October 30 


Irene Holland Nicoll, contralto, who is well known on 
the West Coast in both the concert and teaching field, and 
who has been in New York studying with Frank La Forge 
for some time past, will be heard in a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, October 30, at 3:15. Mr 
La Forge will be at the piano. 


Re-engagements for Herma Menth 


Owing to the success scored by Herma Menth in Wil 
mington, Del., last April, she has been re-engaged for two 
concerts, October 29 and 30, at the Du Pont Hotel. She 
will play in the Gold Ballroom. 


Kremer’s Second Montreal Recital 
Isa Kremer will give her second Montreal recital of the 
season on November 4. She opened her season at Montreal 
on September 12, and was immediately re-engaged for an 
other appearance. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Musie in the Public Schools of New York City 








MUSIC METHODS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Public School Work as It Is Being Carried on Today, and the Problems Which the Class Teacher Must Face 


Methods in public school music are constantly changing, 
particularly that part of the work which has to do with 
the earlier grades. The type of work carried on in the 
presentation of kindergarten music has been generally criti- 
cized for its failure to produce a musical result. Kinder- 
garten teachers are constantly reminded of the fact that 
they must not do direct teaching, particularly in music, 
The song is merely used for the inspirational and emotional 
elements which are behind the singing of songs, either to or 
by little children. 

Unfortunately, this lack of direct method often results 
in unsatisfactory habit formation by little children, and 
when they enter the 1A grade they have a rather distorted 
notion regarding tone production, intonation, enunciation and 
diction. At this stage the teacher of the first grade must 
really adopt an entirely different method of rote teaching. 
The elements involved are largely tone production and enun- 
ciation. In order to accomplish these satisfactorily the 
type of material presented must be the most attractive it 
is possible to get. In the beginning the songs must be very 
short. They must be of decided musical and literary con- 
tent. They must be written around ideas that are directly 
comprehensible to a child, and largely about things in which 
children are deeply interested. The formal work in these 
grades should be very simple. The tone groups, commonly 
known as interval study, should be selected from the rote 
song material and not taught entirely by the abstract 
method. Educators are willing to recognize the necessity 
for a certain amount of forma! drill and concede that this 
drill is necessary, but when this drill, takes the place of 
interest, then it is a dangerous thing for the teaching of 
music 

Tue First Two Years. 

It is during this time in the life of the school child that 
real musical impressions are created and that the child’s 
interest is aroused in pursuit of further study, The type of 
rote song material used in these grades should be what is 
commonly called the seasonal variety. All school holidays 
should be celebrated. Nature study, which is such an im- 
portant part of this preliminary training, can be delightfully 
summarized through song material, and it is possible to 
obtain material which will answer this purpose in a very 
definite manner. 

The subject of rhythm is of the utmost importance at this 
time because. the average class teacher finds this branch 
of music perhaps more difficult than any other. Children 
should be taught a rhythmic response to all types of music. 
This may be accomplished through the physical training 
period or through a recreative period in merely listening. 
Along with this should go the music appreciation which at 
present is accomplished largely through the reproducing 
instruments. It has been definitely agreed that the formal 
study of music at this time is not absolutely essential to 
the development of the subject. The third grade, or in 
some cases the latter half of the second year, is early 
enough to start the real formal study of the subject. The 
plan which is being followed by educators today is one 
which tends to eliminate what we call a mental burden. 
After all, a real interpretation of music is accomplished 
only through the individual as no two people respond exactly 
alike to an emotional stimulus. 


Recreative Music, 


From time immemorial the nursery rhyme has been a 
very important part in child education. Chi'dren hardly 


understand the real thought content behind the average nur- 
sery rhyme, but the fascination of the jingle both in words 
and music is what counts, and the pure fantasy of thought 
develops in children the power of imagination. Most chil- 
dren live in the land of romance, and there is no subject 
which contributes more generously to impressions of this 
character than music. : 

Singing games, therefore, should form a very important 
part of the early instruction. In the average singing game 
two important points are accomplished. First, clarity of 
enunciation, and, second, rhythmic response. It is true 
that vocal values frequently suffer when musical games 
are in progress, but there is enough time to correct any 
false impressions which the children may gain, regarding 
The two are not necessarily handmaidens. 

EpucaTIONAL IDEALS. 

After two years of music of this kind the educator nat- 
urally inquires whether or not the teacher has had in mind 
a definite aim. The answer is obvious. Preliminary edu- 
cation in music should accomplish many things—the proper 
use of the voice, the concept of song, the relation of music 
to the school, an elementary knowledge of technic, an under- 
standing of scale symbols, such as staff notation, and a fair 
degree of skill in the reading of simple music. This if 
known as the primer stage. The development and the 
training of the eye and the ear are to be considered of the 
utmost importance in relation to future study of music, 
but through it all there must run this peculiar character of 
musical inspiration in relation to the actual life of the 
child. If this work is accomplished satisfactorily, then the 
work of successive years becomes a real scientific problem 
in teaching. Progress should be regular with each grade 
and at the end of a school course there should be a real 
understanding of the reading of music as well as the gen- 
eral concept of music. 

In the preparation of a course of study for little chil- 
dren it is, therefore, important to stress the ideas of song 
singing and music appreciation, and training schools for 
teachers should at all times keep this idea in mind and not 
devote so much time to the technical training of the future 
teachers in what is commonly called elementary theory. 
Knowledge of this kind is not applicable to the classroom in 
the true sense of well organized teaching. It is good for 
students and teachers to understand all this, but the sad 
part of it is they do not apply it in the classroom. They 
possess a certain amount of scientific knowledge, but have 
entirely lost the spirit of their work. The ideal system 
would be to have really inspired musicians to undertake 
this work with little children. They need not. be great 
technicians, either at the piano or vocally, but they should 
possess the power to inspire little children with a love for 
music, 


tone production. 


Philharmonic Announcements 


The Philharmonic concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House will not begin until Sunday afternoon, December 16, 
when the orchestra will play an all-Tschaikowsky program 
under Willem van Hoogstraten, presenting the Pathetic 
symphony, the Nutcracker suite and the 1812 overture. 
Instancing the popularity of the Pathetic, it will be played 
in nine different cities and towns by the Philharmonic from 
October 27 to November 4, inclusive, during which time the 
orchestra will be on tour. 

The first of the Philharmonic concerts for students at 
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prices ranging from twenty-five cents to seventy-five cents 
is scheduled for Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, No- 
vember 12. Tickets will be placed on sale at the Carnegie 
Hall box office for the single concert one week before, and 
tickets for the series of ten concerts may be purchased now 
at the Philharmonic offices in the Fisk Building. 


Cornish School Starts Busy Season 


The activities of the Cornish School of Seattle are once 
again in full sway, and the forthcoming season gives promise 
of being a most successful one. : : 

There are several new additions to the faculty, including 
Marta Courtney, who has started classes in dancing for 
elementary and advanced pupils in Russian classical ballet, 
Greek and Character dances. Miss Courtney came to the 
Cornish School with the personal recommendation of Anna 
Pavlowa, having toured North and South America and 
Europe in company of the famous dancer. Mme. Sergeiva, 
a former member of the faculty of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music in Petrograd, has been added as the school’s 
new pianist. Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James, for the fo 
six years head of the Arts Department of the Lenox Hill 
Neighborhood Association, have been engaged as teachers 
of public speaking, dramatic reading, stagecraft and play 
producing. Margaret Crawford, graduate of Columbia Oni 
versity, will teach correct speech and diction to speakers 
and also give a course in literature. 

Appreciating the increasing demand for performers on the 
various orchestral instruments, who in addition to their 
ability as soloists have had experience in ensemble playing, 
The Cornish School has engaged the following artist 
teachers of orchestral instruments: Nicolo  Sirignani, 
clarinet; Sig. Spotelli, oboe and saxophone; C. E. Cleve- 
Jand, trombone; Walter Henningsen, flute, and Jan Nayler, 
cello, As soon as students of these teachers have obtained 
sufficient proficiency upon their instruments they will be 
assigned to already organized ensemble groups of stringed 
instruments and piano, and will then rehearse under the 
direction of Maurice Le Plat. 

The School of the Theater is having its usual success with 
both day and evening classes. Among the productions it 
expects to offer this coming season are The Passion Play, 
a Pantomime, and the Bacchus by Euripides. 

On Monday evening, September 24, a faculty concert was 
given in which many interesting numbers of well known 
composers were performed. Those taking part were Marta 
Courtney, Mrs. Sarah Y. Peabody, Mme. Sergeiva and 
Maurice Le Plat, with Messrs. Musser and Hopper at the 
piano. 

All in all, the Cornish School has started upon its year’s 
activities with speed and is constantly delighted, not only 
with the progress of its present students, but with the back- 
wash of successful achievement which comes from former 
pupils profiting by its careful training. 


Bruno Huhn Presents Quartet at Columbia 


Under the auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
at Columbia University on Thursday evening, October 18, 
the Bruno Huhn Quartet was presented in recital, with Mr. 
Huhn himself presiding at the piano. Despite the weather 
the auditorium was crowded to capacity. The members of 
the quartet were Grace Robinson, soprano; Devora Nad- 
worney, contralto; Lewis Zeidler, tenor; and Dudley Mar- 
wick, bass. 

The program began with what was most decidedly the 
principal feature of the evening’s performance—The Divan, 
a Persian cycle, translated from the original by E. H. 
Bicknell, and given a musical setting by Mr. Huhn. The 
verses are exquisite, flavored with the oriental glamor of 
the East, to the expression of which Mr. Huhn has added 
a background of intrinsic beauty. The audience was most 
enthusiastic in its applause, particularly warm in apprecia- 
tion of Miss Nadworney’s lovely voice. 

The second half of the program comprised groups of well 
selected ballads by the individual members of the quartet. 
Miss Nadworney was reg 300 sp pleasing in her ren- 
dition of Austin’s In the Woods and Campbell Tipton’s 
Crying of Water. She was followed by Mr. Zeidler, the 
possessor of an excellent tenor voice, who sang Oley Speaks’ 
charming number, Sylvia, and George Chadwick’s Before 
the Dawn. Mr. Marwick offered Three Salt Water Ballads, 
by Keel—The Port of Many Ships, Trade Winds, and 
Mother Carey. His expressive interpretation and clear dic- 
tion provoked such a storm of approbation that he was forced 
to comply with two additional encores. Mrs. Robinson gave 
an excellent account of herself in Curran’s Life; Idyll, by 
MacDowell, and the popular Cuckoo, by Roger Quilter. 
The program ended with the Rigoletto quartet. 


Leginska Recital November 7 


Ethel Leginska will make her season’s bow to the New 
York musical public in a recital at Carnegie Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, November 7. The well known pianist, re- 
cently returned from playing in England and Germany, will 
give an unusually interesting program, including two of 
her own compositions, one being a first performance in New 
York. Having opened her season in Montclair, N. J., on 
October 19, the lish artist gives a Boston recital prior 
to her New York recital and thereafter will appear in the 
States of Kentucky, Pennsylvania and Illinois before going 
west in January for a tour of the Pacific Coast and the 
Northwest. Her itinerary will include performances in 
San Francisco as soloist with the Chamber Music Society 
there and as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. The first of April she will return to Europe to 
resume her musical activities there. 


Proschowsky to Lecture at His Studio 


Frantz Proschowsky, who since January 6 has been active 
as Galli-Curci’s vocal adviser, will lecture on the art of 
singing at his studio, 74 Riverside Drive, New York, every 
first and third Friday each month from 5 to 6 p. m. 
beginning November 2. Any question pertaining to singing 
will be explained, illustrated and demonstrated, says his 
announcement. This yearly lecture course was originall 
started in the Berlin studio of Mr. Proschowsky in 1912, 
continuing ever since, and will now be offered in New York. 


Gerhardt Sings in Toronto 


Elena Gerhardt opened her season at Toronto on October 
11. Her first New York recital takes place at Aeolian Hall 
on November 4. eae 
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of his program, the Bach-Liszt prelude and f in A 
minor, and the thirteenth rhapsody. Dash, Eeittience. 
strength and plasticity are his outstanding qualities. He 

a bow to the moderns, too, and gave us a most inter- 
esting group of impressionistic varia: Walter Niemann, 
Alfano, Busoni, Graener and Rebikoff. 

Friedman, the third of the farewell pianists, was the solo- 
ist of Schneevoigt’s first Philharmonic subscription concert 
of the season. in many there will be one does not know; 
neither does Schneevoigt, probably. Uncertainty! He began 
with Scriabin’s Poéme de l’extase, which is gradually be- 
coming a popular piece in Berlin, and ended with Brahms’ 
fourth, an excellent performance, though rather contrasted 
in the tempi, as may happen to a man of temperament. 
Especially notable was the beautiful and elastic accompani- 
ment of the Chopin E minor concerto, which showed the 
real master of the baton. Friedman played it—not accord- 
ing to tradition—with the wilfulness of the virtuoso, but 
with pearly passage work, at break-neck speed. A _ per- 
formance that “got” the gallery. 

On his way to America Claudio Arrau, formerly protégé 
of the Chilean government, gave the customary farewell. 
An early Beethoven sonata, two novelties by Heinrich 
Knédt, and pieces by Schonberg and Busoni (Carmen 
Fan‘asia) gave him ample opportunity to reveal his excellent 
technical qualities and sensitive musicianship as well as his 
modern spirit. 

SPIERING AND SOWERBY. 


The “regular” symphony concerts, as I said, have not 
begun, and the casual ones thus far have been scarce. Klaus 
Pringsheim, who is working away at the “great German 
Mahler cycle,” has reached the second symphony, which 
needless to say did not come up to Bruno Walter's reading 
last week, but which drew an almost full house just the 
same. Great interest was aroused by Theodore Spiering’s 
concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra, at which Leo 
Sowerby, the American composer, made his first bow to a 
German public, playing his own piano concerto, The con- 
certo is frankly popular in content, using American idioms 
with racy temperament and musicianly Rican It reaches 
some very beautiful moments in the slow movement, diffus- 
ing modern harmonies through the manifold prism of the 
orchestra. Altogether one of the most promising works 
that have come out of America, the work was greeted with 
enthusiasm mixed with some protest—always a healthy sign. 

Mr. Spiering gave a really splendid reading of Brahms’ 
second symphony, which he conducted for the first time in 
Berlin, the same city in which, as concertmaster of the 
Hochschule orchestra, he played it under Brahms himself 
many years ago. Here pd gs Tschaikowsky's Francesca da 
Rimini he proved that not only his baton technic but also 
his interpretative powers have developed to a remarkable 
degree. His success was well deserved and surpassed all 
former occasions when he has appeared in Berlin. 


More AMERICANS. 


Another American composer, considerably younger even 
than Sowerby, introduced himself to the Berlin public with 
a violin sonata and a string quartet, played in two separate 
concerts. Hans L. Heniot, of Chicago, American born and 
taught, does honor to the country which produced him, for 
both in form and substance his compositions command 
respect. They are in a moderately mode.n idiom, the sonata 
vatlae more reminiscent of the French-English impres- 
sionists than one would wish, but more plastic, meo- 
dically and rhythmically alive than their immediate p-oto- 
types. What can one wish a young composer who ob- 
viously commands the technic of current phraseology and 
musical rhetoric, who has talent, idealism and brains? 
Nothing; for what one ought to wish him is what every 
well-wishet would want to protect him from. The road to 
artistic Calvary is cruelly hard. ... Young Heniot played 
the piano part in his own sonata with excellent musician- 
ship and command of the instrument. 

Two other American artists made their first concert ap- 
pearance here within a few days: Lawrence Schauffler, 

janist, and Augusta Lenska, contralto. Mr. Schauffler, who 
“ been working under Leonid Kreutzer, played one of the 
best balanced and pleasing programs we have heard for some 
time, consisting of Beethoven (Waldstein sonata), Liszt, 
Brahms and Chopin. He was at his best in Liszt’s rarely 
heard Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude, which he played 
with fine poetic feeling and a constant display of beautiful 
and well-nuanced tone, and in the Chopin group ending in 
the C sharp minor scherzo, Brilliance and expressiveness, 
tempered by a remarkably clean-cut musicianship, distinguish 
his style throughout and promise well for his future. 

Augusta Lenska, who has previously been heard here at 
the Staatsoper, is the possessor of a gorgeous voice of 
tremendous range, which has the quality of a dramatic 
soprano rather than a contralto. She proved, too, in the 
Rezia aria from Oberon, that that is her true field. In 
arias by Handel (especially the beautiful Arioso from 
Israel in Egypt) she gave splendid examples of vocalism, 
and in Moussorgsky’s Hopak a burst of temperament be- 
traying her Russian antecedents. 


Bertin Hears SniécouRoTcHKA. 


In opera, too, some American artists have been heard 
recently, notably a young baritone named Challis in Mona 
Lisa at the Staatsoper; Bertha Malkin, and Edith Reynolds, 
both regular members of the Volksoper, in the Berlin 
premiére of Rimsky-Korsakoff's fairy-opera, Sniégourotchka 
(Snow-Flake). The production of this specifically Russian 
work by a German company was most creditable and showed 
the growing artistic spirit and cohesion of the Volksoper 
ensemble in an excellent light. Miss Malkin made a charm- 
ing Kupava, and Mme. Reynolds a dark and rich-voiced 
Lehl. Fritzi Jokl, an excellent coloratura, was vocally a 
splendid: Snow-Flake, though somewhat too sophisticated— 
for a snow-flake—in her acting. The somewhat long, spun- 
out fairly romance, with its pseudo-redemption pathos at 
the end, did not convince the Berlin audience, but Rimsky’s 
charming though undramatic music, which handles folklore 
and folksong with a defter hand than Pfitzmer, for instance, 
did not fail of effect. Under its new conductors, Eugen 
Szénkar and Arnold Zweig (who conducted Sniégourotchka) 
the enlarged orchestra of the Volksoper has improved tre- 
mendously, and the decorations, by Georg Salter, in the 
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splashy style of the Russian cabaret, were appropriate and 
sean in their colors and shapes. 
A Rare Treat. 

While I am speaking of American opera singers I must 
not forget to mention young Miss Senderowna, who con- 
tinues to sing at the Staatsoper, and whom I had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing again at the studio of her teacher, Mme. 
Niessen-Stone. She is nothing short of a phenomenon, with 
a low contralto register such as I have hardly heard before. 
And on the same occasjon I had the rare pleasure of hearing 
once again—for the first time since 1917—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, who, splendidly seconded by Mme. Niessen as 
Brangaene, sang a scene from the first act of Tristan, with 
all her great art in full splendor, as though nothing had 
hap 1 since that memorable last performance of the 
Meistersinger at the Metropolitan Opera House. Such 
singing we do not hear at any of the three opera houses of 
Berlin these days, and very probably not anywhere else. 
Tempi passati? Let us hope not! 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Mehan. Studio Re-opening 

“My! This looks like a million dollars” was a natural 
exclamation on viewing the newly decorated gold and black 
(Rose du Barry red) studios, occupied for over two decades 
by Carolino Cotharin Mehan, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

A brilliant company, containing many well known pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, gathered on invitation of Mrs. 
Mehan.at the informal autumnal opening of the studios, 
October 12, with Brigadier General Hise Bandholtz, 
U. S. A., and Kate Leah Cotharin (Mrs. Mehan’s sister) 
as guests of honor. The general, his wife, and Miss Coth- 
arin (who is a celebrated pastel artist of Boston), listened 
and is much good music, performed by the follow- 
ing : elen Porter, charming soprano; Jevva Blix, Nor- 
wegian contralto with an unusual voice; Dorothy Reid, 
another fine singer; John Barnes Wells, a leading American 
tenor and composer; Leroy Weil, whose fine baritone voice 
and manly presence made effect; Samuel Roberts, Welsh 
singer—all these being accompanied by Anca Seidlova or 
Mrs. Mehan, pianists. People who were there evidently 
know what’s what, for discriminating applause and appre- 
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ciation of delicate points of interpretation radiated from 
these hearers. 

Following the music a social hour was spent, everyone 
felicitating the ever-youthful Mrs. Mehan as well as t 
participating artists. One notes the faithfulness to their 
teacher of these Mehan artists, which fact in itself expresses 
the confidence felt in their musical mentor. 


Marie Sundelius Arrives 


Arriving on October 22 on the S. S. Srottningholm, of the 
Swedish-American Line, was Marie Sundelius, of the Metro- 

litan Opera Company. Fresh from her triumphs at the 

oyal Opera in Stockholm, the well known singer sang 
the record number of ten times in the Swedish capital to 
sold out houses within twenty days. Her first performance 
at the opera took place with His Majesty in front. The 
house was completely sold out and a splendid success was 
achieved by the soprano. In recognition of her success, 
the King of Sweden granted her the Litteris et Artibus 
Medal, which is the highest artistic distinction to be awared 
in that country. Her concerts were likewise sold out. 

Besides appearing at the Metropolitan again this winter, 
Mme. Sundelius will tour extensively in concert, going 
as far West as the Pacific Coast and the Northwest to fill 
a large number of engagements in many cities, 


Guy Maier Returning 

After a summer spent in France and England, Guy Maier 
and Lois Maier will return to New York at the end of 
this month and will give a “Young People’s Concert” on the 
afternoon of November 1 at Summit, N. J. Guy Maier 
has established an enviable reputation in this delightful 
branch of his art, and the Summit concert will include 
new numbers which he and Mrs. Maier have been working 
on during the past summer. This will be the first time that 
Mrs. Maier has taken the place of assisting artist at one 
of her husband's concerts for children, 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will open their season in 
recitals of music for two pianos at Muncie, Ind., on No 
vember 5. 














The bright star of the evening was Idelle Patterson, 
the soprano, who has become a festival favorite, and 
whose delightful singing last night completely captivat- 
ed her listeners. Mme, Patterson's lovely, bird-like vocal 
organ easily meets the technical demands of decorative 
song and too, her musicianship, temperament and fin- 
ished art gives warmth and conviction to her interpreta- 
tion of the lyric. She is an artist of rare personal charm, 
and in her performance of two groups of songs she made 
a complete conquest of her audience. She made the 
most of every song on her list and was so insistently 
recalled that she had to give four additional numbers. 
—Buffalo Evening News, October 6, 1923. 
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IDELLE PATTERSON 


Scores Triumphant 


At Third Consecutive Appearance for 
American Festival at Buffalo 


Mme. Patterson, who created such favorable impression at her ap- 
pearance here last season, is a singer whose cultivation and musicianship 
led her to specialize in the finer elements of song. A flexible, pliant 
voice of birdlike quality, and a stunning stage presence make her a 
favorite. Her program included Swans, by Kraemer, which was like a 
delicate pastel in its quiet mood, My Lover Is a Fisherman, which she 
gave with captivating swing, By the Fountain, with its exquisitely 
played accompaniment, "Twas April and Holiday, by John Prindle Scott 
and dedicated to Mme. Patterson. She was recalled for double encores. 
—Buffalo Courier, October 6, 1923. 


PATTERSON 


326 West 76th Street, New York 


Success 


UNEDITED NOTICES 


Mme. Patterson was heard in songs by Kraemer, 
Strickland, Ware, Terry, E. Nevin and others, and her 
hearers released her very reluctantly, even after the 
desired extra numbers. Her voice is fresh and finely 
schooled enabling her to meet the demands of coloratura 
singing and also to sing a ballad with warmth of tone 
and charming simplicity of style. She tosses her 
ethereal upper tones easily to D in altissimo and the 
high voice is delightfully pure and sweet. Mme. Pat- 
terson was particularly happy in her singing of the 
La Forge, Come Unto These Yellow Sands, and the old 
Swedish air, beloved of and sung by Christine Nilsson. 
Her gracious personality and charm of manner add to 
the pleasure of her admirable vocal work.—Buffalo 
Express, October 6, 1923. 
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“So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 

Retinue of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings 

‘Tis the privilege of art 

Thus to play its cheery part 

Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill.” 


—Emerson. 
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this hidden poetry in music. He 
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and true, sensitive, eloquent.” 
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Grace Gardner Resumes Teaching 


The accompanying picture is of Grace G. Gardner, the 
vocal pedagogue of international reputation, and her artist 
pupil, Ida Anderson Klein, mezzo soprano of Cincinnati, 
who is under the management of Sparling and Showalter, 
Chicago. The picture was taken at the summer house of 
Miss Gardner at Hillsboro, Ohio, where Mrs. Klein has 
coached her programs with Miss Gardner for the coming 
season’s engagements. 

Mrs. Klein, it will be noticed, fs holding the Musica. 
Courier of July 26, which had published a notice of her 
specializing in American songs which she will use on tour. 
Among these she will sing two of Miss Gardner's composi- 
tions—It is Spring Time, and her late song, Fear, which is 
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GRACE GARDNER AND IDA ANDERSON KLEIN 


being much used this season on concert and recital programs. 
This interesting song, Fear, was introduced on the concert 
stage by Florence Macbeth last spring. 

Ida Anderson Klein is a soulful singer with a rich quality 
of voice and excellent interpretation. Her diction is pure. 
She also sings old songs in costume in a dainty and fasci- 
nating manner, She understands the real art. 

Miss Gardner spent a quiet summer resting in her country 
home, situated in the Highland County hills of Southern 
Ohio. She has now returned to Cincinnati and is again 
busy in her established and interesting musical center, in 
the spacious drawing rooms of the historic Burnet house. 

The art of singing in all its branches, as taught by Miss 
Gardner each year, attracts to her studio students in voice 
throughout Ohio and other States. Many of these have 
gained prominence all their own. 

A vocal clinic.is now being.held-once.a week.by Miss 
Gardner for testing and diagnosing voices. This is a yearly 
procedure in the Gardner studios. She is correct in claim- 
ing that many good voices are injured when first beginning 
to study, not only by bad tone work but also by a mis- 
understanding of just where the voice belongs in the great 
choir of tonal effect. For example, a mezzo soprano with 
a few good upper tones or lower ones will be classed as 
a soprano or contralto. A baritone voice with a few ex- 
ceptional tones in like manner will be judged as a tenor or 
bass. She states that she has known a tenor, who had a 
few lower tones and had lost his upper voice by incorrect 
teaching, to be called a baritone. She restored to him his 
clear lyric voice perfectly and he now sings above high C. 

A misunderstanding of the human instrument has im- 
paired and sometimes ruined many beautiful voices. Miss 
Gardner studied the pure Bel Canto in Italy and prepared 
for grand opera witht Sig. Blasco in Milan, Italy. Her 
concert and oratorio singing in London and throughout 
England and Ireland have given this artist teacher every 
advantage that is so necessary in assisting the talented student 
to become the artist. 

In her studios are taught not only voice placement, but 
also the great breath, physical development, diction, ex- 
pression and action for grand opera. Consonants as well as 
vowels receive especial attention. A pupil, Ralph Thomas, 
who is now making good in his study for opera in Italy, 
regained his high tones under Miss Gardner’s training. 
Another one of Miss Gardner's artist-pupils, Mary L. Ben- 
nett, of Cincinnati, now under concert management in New 
York, has been engaged to sing with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner conductor; she will appear 
at one of the interesting Sunday concerts in February. Miss 
Bennett has a voice of exceptional contralto quality, her 
intelligence and musicianship, with the understanding of how 
to use and control her voice, place her among the most 
successful young artists. The celebrated Eugene Ysaye, 
former conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
congratulated Miss Gardner on the training of Clara Taylor 
who sang with this orchestra while under his directorship. 
The talent of imparting, along with her profound study of 
the vocal art and experience as a singer, classes Miss 
Gardner with the most renowned vocal pedagogues. S. 


A Letter of Appreciation for Mme. Vota 


Marianne Vota sang for the radio on October 4 and 10, 
and that her singing gave great pleasure to her large un- 
seen audience is evidenced by the following letter which 
she received from Charles B. Popenoe, program manager 
of the Radio Corporation of America: 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Miss Marianne Vota, 
54 West 39th St., 


New York, N. 
Dear Miss Vota: New York City, October 11, 1923. 

We thank you for the splendid song recital i< gave at our studios 
last evening. It was a most entertaining half hour, and a big treat 
for our radio audience. 

We would thank you to extend to Mr. A. Seismit-Doda our sincere 
appreciation for his excellent piano work. The combination was very 
good, and we shall look forward with much pleasure to having you 
on our program again some time in the near future. 

With best wishes, 
Cordially yours, 
(signed) Cuar.ies B. Porenor. 

Mme. Vota gives great credit for her success as a singer 
to her teacher, A. Seismit-Doda. 


Another Triumph for Shura Cherkassky 


Shura Cherkassky, the boy pianist, gave an informal re- 
cital in the Box Foyer of the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, 
and repeated his triumphs of Boston, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. That he electrified his audience was evidenced by 
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the ovation he received, and Edward Moore, of the Tribune, 
voiced the sentiments of those present when he wrote that 
this was a case of advance publicity calling the subject 
phenomenal and the subject living up to the description. 
On Monday, October 15, young Shura gave his initial re- 
cital at Evanston, Ill, and so great was the enthusiasm 
that Mary Marshall, the local impresario, tried to arrange 
with Shura’s manager, Frederick R. Huber, of Baltimore, 
for a second recital the following Saturday, but this could 
not be done as the young pianist is permitted to play only 
two recitals a month. 


Klibansky Reopens Studio 


Sergei Klibansky has returned from Europe and reopened 

his New York studio with a large enrollment of pupils. 
While abroad Mr. Klibansky conducted master classes in 
Munich. Following are a few activities of some of his 
upils : 
r Mildred Strickland appeared at the Renaissance Club, 
Memphis, Tenn., where her delightful singing was greatly 
appreciated. She has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
First Methodist Church in Memphis, and is also associated 
with the Bohlmann School of Music as vocal instructor. 
October 26 Miss Strickland will give a concert in German- 
town, Tenn., and October 29 will be soloist at a concert to 
be given by the Beethoven Club. 

Lottice Howell will be heard again this season as prima 
donna of The Impresario, in which role she achieved great 
success last year; her tour with the opera company will 
take her to the Pacific Coast. Helen Fletcher Riddell has 
begun her duties as vocal instructor at the College of the 
Pacific, San Jose, Cal. Grace Hardy will give a concert 
at Forest Hill Inn, Forest Hill, L. I., October 28. Emma 
Canada was heard to good advantage at the Tri-State Fair 
at Memphis, Tenn., and at the first meeting of the Ren- 
naisance Club, Cyril Pitts appeared in a concert at Rich- 
mond, Ind., his singing created such enthusiasm that he was 
immediately re-engaged for another concert. 


Easton to Sing Eva Opening Metropolitan Week 


According to official announcements made by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Florence Easton will be heard in 
a new leading role—that of Eva in the elaborate revival of 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger—to be given the first week of 
the opening Metropolitan season, which begins this year on 
November 5. The many admirers of the voice and art of 
the soprano will be glad of the opportunity to welcome her 
in a role which should suit her admirably in all respects. 


Moisewitsch Starts Tour October 29 
Benno Moisewitsch starts his tour at Vancouver, B. C., 
on October 29, and then will play three times in California. 
He will be heard in Visalia on November 4, in Santa Anna 
on November 7, and in San Francisco on November 9. 


Elizabeth Bonner to Sing in Salem 


Elizabeth Bonner has been engaged for a recital at Salem 
College, Salem, W. Va., on January 10. 








LILLIAN 
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American Dramatic Soprano 


Available Entire Season 
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Management of Lillian Ginrich, 
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JULES DAIBER 


announces 


The First American Orchestral Tour 


SIEGERIED WAGNER 


for the Restoration of 


RICHARD WAGNER’S FESTIVAL THEATRE 
at BAYREUTH (Bavaria) 


(SEASON: SUMMER OF 1924) 








SIEGFRIED WAGNER’S 
visit to America is at 
the invitation of eminent 
musicians and lovers of 
music, and the following 
well known conductors 
have graciously placed 
their respective orch- 
estras at the disposal of 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
for Symphonic Concerts. 























Siegfried Wagner Bayreuth Festival Theatre 
Walter Damrosch New York Symphony 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch Detroit " 
Alfred Hertz San Francisco " 
Willem Mengelberg N. Y. Philharmonic Ez: 
Fritz Reiner Cincinnati v 
Leopold Stokowski Philadelphia . 
Josef Stransky State “ 


and others to be announced later. 
Giulio Gatti Casazza Metropolitan Opera Co. 











Giorgio Polacco Chicago Opera 

Melvin Dalberg Wagnerian Opera 

Fortune Gallo San Carlo Opera 
American Committee: TOUR BEGINS European Committee: 
A. M. Bagby, T Herr Beutter, Treasurer 
els ie «coos ABOUT JANUARY 10th, 1924 Herr W. Schuler 
Jules Daiber Siegfried Wagner 











Distinguished artists who have sung at Bayreuth in former years will appear at these orchestral concerts. 


All patrons of Wagnerian music and of the former Bayreuth Festival can make donations 
to this worthy cause by remitting to the treasurer A. M. Bagby, Hotel Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. 


For Dates and Particulars JULES DAIBER Aeolian Hall, New York 




















This page has been donated by the Musical Courier to the Bayreuth Restoration Fund. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE MAINE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


of her voice was apparent before the ending of the first 
phrase, There is that glowing magnetism in both voice and 
personality unlike that of any other prima donna. In lighter 
mood she showed herself equally good when she sang the 
Brindisi Drinking Song for an encore, followed by The 
Blind Ploughman. The orchestral parts of Erl King did 
not arrive and she shared the enthusiastic applause that 
followed as happily as a child with Michael Raucheisen, 
the Polish accompanist. Richard Strauss’ Caecilie and 


: 





Swedish folk songs, a Swedish Shepherd song and a Swedish 
Lullaby, which she gave for encores, only endeared her 
more to her hearers. 

A last moment substitute, Charles Harrison, who came 
unheralded, was very pleasing. His voice, as many know 
through his work for the talking machine, is an excellent 
tenor. His first number, the Celeste Aida from Aida, was 
a pleasant surprise and showed a discriminating sense of 
tone value and a musicianship quite different from what 


PRINCIPALS WHO SHARED IN THE SUCCESS OF THE MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
(1) Frances Peralta and Armand Tokatyan, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who scored individual successes as 


Marguerite and Faust, respectively, in Portland and Bangor, when the Gounod work was produced there. 


(2) Erwin 


Nyiregyhaei, the pianist, and Conductor Chapman after a rehearsal. The pianist scored unanimously with the audiences 


of both cities, receiving also the warm approval of the critics. 


(3) Three soloists who shared honors at one of the concerts 


—T'om Williams, Clara Gramling, soprano of Florida, and Charles Harrison, an unannounced surprise of the festival. 
(4) Left to right: Giovanni Martino, the Mephistopheles of Faust, who also staged the performance; Devora Nadworney, 


who sang Siebel and Marta, Armand Tokatyan, the Faust, and Mrs. William Rogers Chapman. 


(5) Mr. and Mrs. 


William Rogers Chapman and Giovanni Martino. 


Morgen were the other contrasting songs in this group. 
Mme. Onegin was at her best in the aria from Samson 
and Delilah. Her interpretation had a seductive appeal, 
an incredible allure that held her audience breathless lest 
a single note should escape it. There followed a sigh of 
regret that it was so soon ended from every part of the 
auditorium, like a single person, and then came the ovation 
—a thunderous outlet for suppressed emotion. Those lovely 


was expected. For an encore he sang a Whippoorwill song. 
By special request Mr. Harrison appeared later in the pro- 
gram and gave two songs which were asked for—Sorter 
Miss You and Only a Smile.” 

No orchestral number exceeded the first which was the 
1812 Overture by Tschaikowsky. The orchestra of forty 
musicians from the New York Philharmonic Society ex- 
celled the standard of last year. The wild harmonies of the 
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Russian national hymn and the stirring strains of The 
Marseillaise, which blend in this selection, were enough to 
start the pulse in martial rhythm. Opening the second half 
of the program with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Cog d’Or, Mas- 
senet’s Madrilene, and Wolf-Ferrari’s Intermezzo, put the 
audience into smiles. Daniel Nanson, the concertmaster, 
came in for a special share of the applause, both in the 
rendition of the orchestra numbers and in accompaniment 
for Mme. Onegin’s arias. Listz’s sparkling, brilliant 
Polonaise was the final number of a remarkable first night. 
Tue Vern Requiem. 

At a festival matinee never has a finer thing been given 
than Verdi's majestic Manzoni Requiem. The solo artists 
were remarkably good. ‘They were Clara Gramling, the 
Florida soprano; Devora Nadworney, contralto; Charles 
Harrison, tenor, and Tom Williams, baritone. Quartets and 
choruses, trios and duets, were all numbers long to be re- 
membered. Mrs, Gramling was at her best in the final 
solo, Libera Me, and Miss Nadworney's deep, meilow tones 
were heard to best advantage in Liber Scriptus. Mr. Har- 
rison in Igemisco, and Mr. Williams in Confutatis, won 
deserved applause. The orchestra was superb. 

NYIREGYHAZ1. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the Hungarian pyrotechnical pianis- 
tic marvel, gave a decidedly different idea of Liszt to his 
hearers. This master of the piano seems to have another 
reincarnation in Nyiregyhazi. Tall, slendeily built, so white 
that it seemed as though a breath of out-door air never 
struck him, almost awkward as he walks to the piano, this 
new virtuoso looked absolutely incapable of the electrifying 
results he presently produced. The Liszt numbers were 
the concerto in E flat and the second Hungarian rhapsody, 
with the Erl King for the third number. His playing is 
essentially Magyar. It holds all the fire, the wildness, the 
impulsive flashes of passion, the untamed nature of a race 
of beings born to the road under the open stars. It was 
impossible that any one with such phenomenal technic, 
possessing such racial characteristics, should be able to 
give to an interpretation of the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor 
prelude or his melodie a Russian effect. It was pre- 
eminently the Gypsy, played with greater contrasts of speed 
and retardando than Rachmaninoff ever employs. It suited 
the mood of the Erl King much better. As a technical 
genius Nyiregyhazi leaves nothing to be desired. His music 
bears a message that stirs the hot blood of youth. 

Napworney A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


It was a pleasure to hear again the charming contralto 
voice of Miss Nadworney. O Don Fatale from Don Carlos, 
by Verdi, was delightfully suited to her vibrant voice. For 
an encore she sang the dainty Girometta, by Sibella. A 
genuine contralto, her singing was a pleasurable surprise. 
The first orchestral rendition in Maine of Tschaikowsky’s 
great fifth symphony was given at this festival. Mr. 
Chapman never conducted better. than for this splendid 
number. Thé orchestra also rendered the Bizet Adagietto, 
from L’Arlesienne, which was repeated. The Vorspiel, from 
the Meistersinger, made a great ending. The one number 
rendered by the chorus was Jacobsen’s 98th Psalm, beauti- 
fany sang, Tuip Day—Artists’ MATINEE. 

For the Wednesday matinee there were three excellent 
artists, Mrs. Clara Gramling, Charles Harrison and Tom 
Williams. Mrs. Gramling’s aria, L’Incontro, by Arditti, 
was very good, much better adapted to her pretty voice 
than were her encore songs, | Wish I Were a Fish, and 
The Baby. Mr. Harrison sang Handel’s Where’er You 
Walk and The Kerry Dance, deepening the pleasant im- 
pression made on the first evening. Mr, Williams gave 
the famous prologue ‘from Leoncavalld's I’Pagliacci. He 
responded to a big encore by singing, Over the Steppe, by 
Gretchaninoff, in Tear ag 

The orchestra affected a happy mood in its selections. The 
opening overture from Il Guarany, by Carlos Gomes, and 
the pizzicato movement from Renaud’s Suite de Ballet, 
as well as Romberg’s When Hearts Are Young, from The 
Lady in Ermine, were vivacious and called for repetition. 
The chorus carried on the happy mood with Hart’s Come 
Cheer Up, and the famous Soldiers’ Chorus, from Faust. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison rendered dramatically 
the rather difficult Excelsior duet, which is Longfellow’s 
poem with musical setting by Balfe. 

The program ended with the ballet music from Faust, 
danced by eight graceful and pretty girls from the Emerson- 
Mason School of Ballet Dancing. Mrs. G. S. Davis, fes- 
tival pianist, did admirable work, both with the chorus and 
as an accompanist. 

Faust. 

The audience for Faust was the largest of any, although 
not up to some festival audiences. The work of previous 
operas staged at the Maine festival was surpassed by this 
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WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, 
conductor of the Maine Music Festival, to whom much 
credit is due for the annual success of this musical event. 
This year’s festival eclipsed previous achievements and Mr. 
Chapman shared with the artists in a series of ovations. 


roduction. Although over a ton of scenery had been 
oaned by the Metropolitan Opera Company, it was of 
course, just an outline sketch. The chorus, with its white 
head-dresses and white peasant blouses and gay colored 
skirts, presented a lovely, snowy background, flushing to 
sudden color on numbers where it arose for singing. 

Frances Peralta gave one of the most girlishly appealing 
characterizations of Marguerite of many seen. Her Jewel 
Song retained all the charm belonging to a young girl 
carried away by natural love of adornment. She was finely 
dramatic in the final act where she refused to go with Faust 
and Mephistopheles, and in the farewell love scene with 
Faust she still seemed the young girl overwhelmed by her 
first great love. Her voice is beautiful and fresh and she 
completely captivated the audience. 

Armand Tokatyan was a splendid Faust. His clear, high 
tenor, was in fine shape. His acting as the aged philosopher 
was exceedingly clever and the manner in which the trans- 
formation was made without any of the usual stage artifices 
was as clever. The celebrated aria, Salve Dimora; com- 
pletely won his audience. There was nothing harsh in any 
of his tremendous climaxes and his voice was at all times 
most satisfying. i 

Portland people were glad to see what Giovanni Martino 
could really do in a part like Mephistopheles. They had 
heard him in a small part in Carmen and in solos at one 
of the concerts. He exceeded all expectations. He was 
as sardonically clever, as mirthlessly gleeful, as cruel and 
as crafty as Coniad could have wished, and his magnificent 
bass was quite the most fascinating part of the entire opera. 

Devora Nadworney in her dual role of Martha and Siebel 
was delightful. Her voice seemed quite light and higher 
than one would expect from her songs, yet it has great 
carrying power and her acting was equally good as. the 
fickle untrustworthy Martha, and the faithful young Siebel. 
The ever popular Flower Song, was a lovely number. 

Tom Williams was much better as Valentine than his 
concert appearance would indicate. His voice is naturally 
best in opera. His song, Even Bravest Heart, was especially 
well liked and in the duel and death scene he showed un- 
suspected dramatic ability. : , : 

Very pretty and colorful was the Kermesse in which girls 
from the Emerson-Mason School of dancing participated 
and boys from the Portland cadets acted as soldiers. “The 
Soldiers’ Chorus was an especially well drilled, well sung 
number. - —-, 

The festival opened in Bangor, October 4, continuing 
through October ¢ with fine audiences and great enthusiasm 
ffianifésted at every concert. L. N. F. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Through the codperation of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music with the Wagnerian Opera Company a series of 
lectures on the “Ring” will be given by Roger Huntington 
Sessions, teacher of theory and orchestration at the Institute. 
Mr. Sessions has written, among other works, incidental 
music for the Black Maskers of Andreyev’s, which was 
perrermes under his direction at Smith College in June, 

Of this work that redoubtable critic, Paul Rosenfeld, 
says in the October Dial; “The author is an artist... . 
Only a brief while since we had been wondering whether 
the arrival of a musician with enough chaos in him to 
make a world was truly possible in America; . . .And yet 
that golden gift is among us today. . Sessions goes to 
a great career.” 

Understanding light from an interpreter so endowed is 
indeed to be welcomed. Lectures are Tuesdays at four, 
October 23 and 30, and November 6 and 13. Performances 
. a Nibelungen are scheduled for Cleveland, November 

OrcHESTRA ATTRACTING ATTENTION. 

The fall term is now well under way at the Institute 
and rehearsals of the orchestra and chorus are occupying 
many of the afternoons and evenings of both students and 
faculty. The orchestra has attracted particular attention 
since its organization by Ernest Bloch because of the excel- 
lent training it affords the student composers who may 
have their work performed, analyzed, criticized and im- 
proved. It is composed of both students and faculty, how- 
ever, and this year numbers about thirty-five. 

Cuorus Featurep At INSTITUTE. 

The chorus, which is also directed by Mr. Bloch, is given 
a prominent place in the plans of the Institute, as ensemble 
singing is particularly featured at the school. Plans made 
last year to enlarge the group and form a larger chorus 
to be known as the Cleveland Choral Society have been 
carried out and the new chorus is a reality, It affords an 
opportunity for the school chorus to develop in the fullest 
way. The preliminary meeting and first rehearsal will be 
- at the Cleveland Museum of Art Wednesday, October 


Tue Institute Quartet, 

The Institute Quartet, made up of faculty members, also 
proves a great stimulus to the instrumental students. The 
new member this year is Rebecea Haight, cellist. Miss 
Haight was first cellist with the People’s Orchestra in 
San Francisco before coming to Cleveland. 

On October 19 the quartet began an interesting Bee- 
thoven series at the Museum of Art. Over a period of 
two years all the Beethoven quartets will be presented. The 
first esd evening opened with No. 2, op. 18, and No. 11, 
op. 95. ; 

No such comprehensive program of the quartets has ever 
been given in Cleveland, but last year a like repertory was 
given in New York by the London String Quartet. The 
Cleveland movement toward more thorough-going appre- 
ciation of this master is in harmony with the Damrosch and 
Verbrugghen cycles. It suggests a real Beethoven renaissance. 
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The quartet's personnel is made up of Andre de Ribaupierre, 
first violin; Ruth H, Willian, second violin; William Quincy 
Porter, viola; Rebecca Haight, cello. 

First Recrrat Octorer 30. 


The first recital of the year will be held at the Institute 
Tuesday evening, October 30, when Marcelle Privat, mezzo- 
soprano, will give a program of selected songs. Miss Privat 
will thus make her bow to Cleveland audiences. She is the 
new member of the voice department at the Institute. For 
the past two years she has been teacher of voice at the 
University of Kansas. Although she has made several 
successful public appearances her recital at the Institute 
will be her introduction to Cleveland. Miss Privat is a 
graduate of the Conservatory of Geneva, from which she 
holds a diploma in virtuosity for voice and piano, After 
her graduation she was made assistant professor at the 
Geneva Conservatory, and later she was given the position 
of head of the voice department in the Conservatory of 
Music of Fayettville, N. C 

A New Quinter py Ernest Biocu, 

A new quintet by Ernest Bloch, the gifted-composer-di- 
rector of The Cleveland Institute of Music, is to be given 
its first hearing in New York on November 11. The com- 
position for piano and strings will be presented by Harold 
Bauer and the Lenox Quartet at the Klaw theater under the 
auspices of the League of Composers, This quintet was 
written by Mr. Bloch during the spring of 1923 in Cleve 
land. Bloch is internationally known as the composer of 
a prize viola suite, symphony in C sharp minor, an opera 
Music of Fayettville, N. C. G. G. 
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MME. CHARLES CAHIER 
Contralto 


uses and endorses 
Che Baldwin Piano 
exclusively 


The Baldwin Piano takes its place today in the first rank of master-pianos 
through its sterling qualities, beauty of tone, sonority, power and a melodious singing 
quality that harmonizes perfectly with the voice. 

I am happy to know that the Baldwin is to be my comrade on all my tours. 


Che Baldwin Piano Company 


Denver 





MME. CAHIER’S 
Next New York 


will take place at Town 


recital 


Hall on the evening of 


October 31st. 


New York City, January 15, 1923 


(Signed) Mme. CHartes CABIER. 


New York 
Dallas 


St. Louis 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








{The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending October 18. Detailed reviews will appear at a 
later date on those selections which this department deems 
sufficiently interesting and important musically. } 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 

A LEAFY WAY (pianoforte), by Ernest Harry Adams. 

WHEN THE LEAVES TURN RED (pianoforte), by 
Ernest Harry Adams, es 

JAPANESE DANCING GIRL (pianoforte), by Ernest 
Harry Adams f E 

WILL O’ THE WISP (pianoforte), by Edgar L. 
ton ! ; 
VIOLETS (pianoforte), by Orville A. Lindquist. 
ALONE (pianoforte), by Orville A. Lindquist. 
ROLLING WAVES (pianoforte), by Orville A. Lind- 


Bain- 


( t f 
"ONE WHITEST LILY (song), by Louis Edgar Johns. 
THE VALENTINE (song), by Louis Edgar Johns 


CANTERBURY BELLS (song), by W. J. Marsh. 
YELLOW (song), by W. J. Marsh. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

BRUNETTE (chorus), by H, Alexander Matthews. _ 

MOON MADNESS (part song), by Gustave Ferrari. 

ARBUTUS (chorus), by Eduardo Marzo. 

WATER-LILY (chorus), by Eduardo Marzo 

NOW SLEEPS THE CRIMSON PETAL (part song), 
by ME WINDS ). by Wilson Bishop 

SU] ER WINDS (part song), by V 1 Bishop. i 

St PFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME 
(part song), by Albert J. Holden. 

HYMN TO THE SUN (organ), 
Korsakoff, j 

FUGUE IN D MINOR (organ), by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. aa 

MASQUERADE (organ), by Harry Benjamin Jepson 

FIRST ORGAN SYMPHONY, by A. Maquaire. 

SARABANDE (harp), by Francois Couperin. 

CHACONNE (harp), by A. Durand. 

REJOICE YE WITH JERUSALEM (offertory), by 
H. Alexander Matthews. ‘ 

‘A YESTERDAY (song), by Clara Edwards. 

BARCAROLLE (song), by Elsa Gregori. ; 

TO A DAUGHTER OF APRIL (song), by Gustave 
‘errari, : 
A LATE LARK (voice and piano), by Donald Tweedy. 

THRUSH IN THE MOONLIGHT (voice and piano), 
by Reva Marie Tonnele. 

“A PROFILE (song), by Florence Parr Gere. 2 

BY THE WANDERING WATERS (song), by Edgar 
jelmont Smith. Saher 

THE LITTLE ANGELS OF HEAVEN 
piano), by Donald Tweedy. ; 

SLUMBER-SONG (song), by Angela Diller. 

GOSSIP JOAN (song), by Angela Diller, __ 

SNOWFLAKES (pianoforte), by Esther Dickie. _ 

MARCH OF THE DWARFS (pianoforte), by Esther 
Dickie. 

MORNING SONG (song), by Angela Diller. 

A WALK IN THE PARK (piano), by Harry Rogers 


by Nikolai Rimsky 


(voice and 


Pratt 

COME, SWEET LASS (piano), by Angela Diller. 
THE JUDGE'S DANCE (piano), by Angela Diller. 
OH, DEAR SIXPENCE! (piano), by Angela Diller. 
AUGUSTIN (piano), by Angela Diller, 

THE LAZY MAN (piano), by Angela Diller. 
MARCHING SONG (piano), by Harry Rogers Pratt. 
REAP THE FLAX (piano), by Angela Diller. 
DUMBLE-DUM DEARIE (piano), by Angela Diller. 
GRANDPA'S FAVORITE DANCE (piano), by Harry 
Rogers Pratt. 

THE BIG HALL CLOCK (piano), by Harry Rogers 
Pratt. 

(Hatch Music Co., Boston) 
SIMPLICITY (pianoforte), by J. R. Morris. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
EARLY ITALIAN SONGS AND AIRS (Volume 1). 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York) 

THE LAND O’ ROMANCE (song), by George H. 
Gartlan. 

WEE LITTLE CABIN (song with violin and cello 
obligato), by Clay Smith. 

LONELY (song), by Gennaro M. Curci, 


CALLIN’ YOU (song), by Henry Wehrmann. 
BOUQUET (song), by Gennaro M. Curci. 
LITTLE MAID O' MY HEART (song), by Robert 


Braine 
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YEARNING FOR THEE (song), by Robert Braine. 

Ua MUSIC OF A BABY (song), by Hector Mac- 
Carthy. 

WISHES THREE (song), by George H. Gartlan. 

MISS SPRING (song), by Mary Willard. ; 

THE ROSE’S CUP (song), by Willard Irving Nevins. 








LINCOLN (song), by Robert Braine. see kts 
LITTLE LAD O’ DREAMS (song), by Cedric W. 
Lemont. M. J. 


Books 


(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York) 


My Musical Life 
By Walter Damrosch 

If the reviewer had known at the beginning what he now 
knows of these memoirs he would have begun with the last 
chapter, the one entitled Dead Composers, and would have 
then gone back to the beginning to read the work consecu- 
tively from cover to cover, and this is what he would 
advise musical readers to do. Why? Well, that is not so 
easy to say, but perhaps the chief reason is that this last 
chapter shows Dr. Damrosch to be a man of vigorous and 
original opinions, not afraid to speak his mind, with a ven- 
eration for the classics, yet keen judgment of their compara- 
tive worth. And, having read this chapter and these opin- 
ions, one will know where he stands, his politics, so to 
speak, and will better appreciate what he has to tell of his 
life and experiences. 

It is a singularly happy book recounting the story of a 
singularly happy life, and, although the author dedicates 
it “To dearest " . . . by whom his “disappoint- 
ments have been cut in half,” it is hard to see where the 











disappointments were or in what they consisted. For, judg- 
ing by this account of his life, and judging by what we know 
of him, we would say that Dr. Damrosch has been uniformly 
successful in all that he has undertaken. He was born, one 
might say, with a silver spoon in his mouth, As the son of 
his father he was guided in his musical career from his 
very earliest years, and stepped naturally into his father’s 
shoes at an age when most musicians are still struggling to 
get a foothold. 

However, it is one thing to be placed in a responsible 
position, and quite another thing to show oneself worthy of 
the responsibility, and a man of lesser worth than our 
author would soon have sunk out of sight, instead of which 
he marched straight onward from one success to another 
until he had made for himself an enviable reputation in 
no way dependent upon the posthumous reputation of his 
father. True, the German opera in America gave way be- 
fore the Italian. But even if it had not it is doubtful if 
even a Damrosch could have long maintained leadership in 
so changeable and changing a field, with its intrigues and 
jealousies fostered by the fancies of the rich and the fickle- 
ness of the public. At least it is sure that no other con- 
ductor of opera has been able to last long, nor have their 
careers in general seemed to be as useful to art as a whole 
as those of conductors who, like Dr. Damrosch, have been 
able to devote their time to the presentation of the classics. 

Perhaps it was a disappointment to Dr. Damrosch that 
the work of Wagner did not retain a greater place on our 
operatic stage—it is a disappointment to every one of us 
who very greatly venerates the German master. But it 
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would have been beyond his power, beyond the power of any 
man, to successfully oppose long this evidence of the “fine 
Italian hand” taking advantage of the public’s taste for light 
operatic fare and star worship. Yes, that may have been a 
disappointment, though his decision to retire from opera was 
quite voluntary and the result of many things which one 
will find detailed in the chapter entitled The Damrosch 
Opera Company. But surely the pioneer work that Dr. 
Damrosch did for symphony music in New York—one 
might say in America—was actually far more useful and 
lasting than anything he could have accomplished in opera. 

The account Dr. Damrosch gives of his life and the 
organizations with which he was from time to time con- 
nected, as well as the many artists who have been his 
friends and have played or sung under his baton, reads a 
good deal like a history of music in New York. Nothing 
better illustrates this than his account of the New York 
Symphony Society from the time he took charge of it on 
the death of his father. He wonders how many of the 
conductors of our present day American orchestras “who 
all receive generous salaries, and have no personal financial 
risk in the enterprise realize what uphill pioneer work we 
had to do in the early days to keep our orchestras alive 
_ lay the foundations on which they are now so solidly 
yuilt ?” 

_ Further on he writes: “We used to give six concerts and 

six public rehearsals during the winter, and for the seven 
years following my election this orchestra was also em- 
ployed for the German opera at the Metropolitan.” That 
tells the story in a few words and paints a vivid picture of 
conditions as they were, not so many years ago. It is hard 
to imagine. We take our great musical seasons so for 
granted nowadays that such meager times seem to belong 
to the dark ages, yet Dr. Damrosch lived through it all and 
—e instrumental in making our seasons what they are 
today. 

For the most part this book follows closely the simple 
account of the author’s own life and activities, but there are 
many anecdotes, some of them highly amusing, which relate 
to the more personal side of the musician's career, and 
which make entertaining reading. In a short postlude our 
author sums up his own impressions on reading the proof 
sheets of his work, and closes with a few paragraphs that 
it will be the pleasure of the reviewer to quote: 

“I have climbed a few hills, but only to see the mountains 
beyond rising higher and higher, the path upward often 
indiscernible through the mists surrounding the peaks. 

_ “The musical field in America is certainly wonderful in 
its possibilities, and all my life I have reached out with both 
hands and have worked incessantly and enthusiastically in 
my calling. In part at least I have tried to repay what I 
owe to my compatriots for their confidence and help. But 
the power of the individual is comparatively small, and 
while our musicians have already accomplished miracles 
within the short period that music has played a part in our 
civilization, so much remains to be done that I long for at 
least one hundred more years of life, partly to continue my 
work but still more to satisfy my eager curiosity as to the 
musical future of our people. 

_ “If this book serves to encourage my younger colleagues 
in their efforts to increase the love and appreciation of 
music in our country, it has not been written in vain.” 

It will surely do that, just as the life of its author has 
already done it, and every reader of this book (and there 
should be many) will surely be led by it to take a higher 
view of the duties and responsibilties of the American mu- 
sician in our concerted effort to carry on the good work so 
nobly started by the pioneers, F. P 


Music 
Teaching Material for Early Grades 


[The following selections are of such unusually interesting 
quality that we are listing them together and calling espe- 
cial attention to them for the benefit of all teachers who 
specialize in first, second and third grade work.—T ne Error. | 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 

MEMORIES OF THE OLD FARM HOUSE, by Bert 
R. Anthony. A set of seven selections published separately 
for the second and third grades. The titles are just what 
one would expect from the series’ name, and all children 
who have visited the farm will appreciate the descriptive 
music of them. Song of the Farmer Boy and The Old 
Mill Wheel, for example, are just what a child would know. 
Most of them are only two pages long, yet the composer 
knows what he is about, for in each there is a lesson taught. 
These can be bought complete in one volume also. Interest- 
ing new material for the teacher to look over. 

(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 

AT-A-LO-WA MELODIES FOR PIANO PIECES, 
by Edwin Vaile McIntyre. A set of five studies for second 
grade, published separately. The unusual title for these is 
the Choctaw Indian name for “song.” As the composer 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Author of “The Way to Sing.””—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 
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Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
avee see associated with you for the 
E ART of singing and the intelligent sim t M 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction tha’ 


students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CAN 
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licity of your elucidations, 
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Dwight Coy ~ 
Dwight Lex Coy, son of Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Coy of 
Yakima, Wash., passed away October 13 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, after an illness of six months. Mr, 





Photo by Apeda. 
LEX 


COoY 


DWIGHT 


Coy, although only twenty-one years old, had already given 
evidence of exceptional talent through several appearances 
at Aeolian and Town halls. He was one of the most 
brilliant pupils of Frank La Forge, and for the last year 
had been the assistant at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios. 
Mr. Coy’s mother and sister were at his bedside when the 
end came. After a service in the chapel of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, at which Lawrence Tibbett of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang, the remains were taken to Yakima 
for interment. 


George E. Whiting 


George Eldridge Whiting, for many years one of Boston's 
leading organists and well known as a composer, conductor 
and teacher, died Sunday, October 14, in Cambridge, Mass., 
at the age of eighty-one years, as a result of a shock which 
he had a few days before. 

Mr. Whiting was born at Holliston, September 14, 1842, and he 
early showed unusual musical talents, hen only five years old he 
began his studies with his brother, Amos, then organist at a Spring- 
field church. At the age of thirteen he made-his debut as an organist 
at a concert in the Universalist Church at Worcester. wo years 
later he went to Hartford and shortly afterward succeeded Dudley 
Buck as organist in Dr. Bushnell’s church in that city, during Mr. 
Buck’s absence in Europe, During his residence in’ Hartford he 
founded the Beethoven Society. | Ly os 

He made his first appearance in Boston at Tremont JT emple and 
was, for a short time previous to 1862, organist at Dr. Kirk’s church 
on Ashburton Place. In this latter year he visited England and for 
twelve months studied with Bast, the famous organist of St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool. He was called back to America to become organist 
at St. Joseph's Church, Albany, where he had what was at that time 
the largest organ in the country and, as a member of his choir, Mile. 
La Jaunesse, later widely known as Mme, Albini. P 

It was- about 1872 that he became teacher of the organ at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a position he held for many years. 

In 1876 he became organist and musical director of the Immaculate 
Conception Church, holding the position for two years. In I he 
was organist of the festival at the opening of the Cincinnati Music 
Hall, and in the fall of that year he was elected organist of, the cor- 
yoration and professor of the organ and composition in the College of 
Music, under the direction of Theodore Thomas. At the end of his 
contract he returned to Boston, resuming the positions he, formerly 
held at the New England Conservatory and the Immaculate Conception 
Church, 

Mr. Whiting is survived by a daughter, Katherine A, 
Whiting, with whom he had lived at 11 Grosvenor Road, 
Jamaica Plain, since the death of his wife about eleven 
years ago. His nephew, Arthur Whiting, the distinguished 
pianist and composer of New York, also survives him. ‘The 
funeral was held at Mt. Auburn Chapel last Wednesday 


afternoon. 


Victor Maurel 

As the MusicaL Courter goes to press, word is received 
of the death of Victor Maurel, most famous baritone of 
his time, who passed away Monday afternoon at his home 
in New York City. He had not been in good health since 
an attack of ptomaine poisoning two years ago. He was 
born at Marseilles, June 17, 1848. Next week’s Musicat 
Courier will contain an account of his career. 


W. Spencer Jones 


The musical world was shocked to learn of the death of 
W. Spencer Jones, of the well known managerial firm of 
Haensel & Jones, which occurred at Toronto, Ontario, 
Monday morning, October 22. However, the news did not 
come as a surprise to his friends, as he had been ill for a 
year. After some time spent in a hospital in New York, he 
was well enough to be moved to a hospital in Toronto, 
where he remained until the time of his death. Mr. Jones, 
born in Toronto, August 6, 1862, began his managerial 
work in Brockville, Ontario, and rapidly became known as 
the principal Canadian musical manager. He toured Can- 
ada with his attractions, playing many of the leading art- 
ists in all of the principal cities. Among other interesting 
and unusual things he did in his career was a trip with 
several of his artists to Australia and with a party of Eng- 
lish artists to South Africa. In 1905 he went into partner- 
ship with Mr. Haensel. Mr. Haensel had never seen Mr. 
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Jones previous to the day on which they signed articles 
and knew him only by reputation; but the partnership and 
the record of the firm has been one of increasing prosperity 
and growth ever since. 


Mrs. Fanny Hayes 


Mrs. Fanny Hayes, mother of Roland Hayes, the cele- 
brated Negro tenor, died recently at her home in Roxbury, 
Mass., after a lingering illness. Mr. Hayes returned from 
Europe last spring to visit his mother, but was obliged to 
return for a tour and was consequently unable to be with 
her at the time of her death. Mrs. Hayes, after numerous 
hardships, lived to see her son become the greatest singer 
of his race, one of the greatest living artists and a credit 
to his people, and she was deservedly proud of his great 
success. Mr. Hayes was deeply devoted to his mother and 
his many friends will sympathize with him in his loss. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Season Begins 


Los Angeles, October 21 (By telegram).—The season 
opening here was the most brilliant in the history of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. The demand for 
season seats is twenty per cent. greater than last year. The 
new personnel proved a great addition to the artistic possi- 
bilities of the ensemble. The first program included Bee- 
thoven’s seventh symphony; Richard Strauss’ Til Eulen- 
spiegel (first time in Los Angeles), and Debussy’s Iberia, 
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all being most enthusiastically received. A tumultous ova- 
tion was accorded Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell. The 
management has more applications for dates from adjacent 
towns than can be filled. Ze Be 


Dana Musical Institute’s New Home 


An imposing building is under construction in Warren, 
Ohio, for the Dana Musical Institute, one of the oldest 
music schools in America, having been organized in 1869. 
The new home is to be built on an eighteen acre tract on 
North Tod Avenue and is of beautiful design, consisting of 
a central rotunda of massive proportions and two wings. 
In front of the main building is to be a statue of the late 
William H. Dana, founder of the Institute. 

The new site was presented to President Lynn B. Dana, 
present head of the institute, by John B. Estabrook in be- 
half of a group of citizens who made possible the securing 
of the site. The board of directors of the institute as at 
present constituted, in addition to President Dana, includes 
F. W. Stillwagon, D, A. Geiger, C. B. Loveless, R. B. Wick, 
J. B. Esterbrook, Roy Siegfried, F. W. Adams, O. B. Grim- 
mesay, G, T. Fillius and C. M. Wilkens. 


Jacobsen at Carnegie Hall October 27 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, recently opened his season with 
an appearance at Perth Amboy. At his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on October 27 he will play a sonata by Stojowski with 
Harry Kaufman at the piano. 
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One is tempted to break superlatives in describing this pro 
Here was a Chauve’ Souris of our own doors, with a 
solitary talented woman, of compelling and rich 
lyric contralto, singing our own music as well as anything has 
been sung by any of the numerous Continental balladists who 
have flooded our shores. Miss Thomas has the same inde 
finab'e charm that brought the world to Yvette Guilbert; she 
has skill at interpretation and coloring her tones to glorify 
the material; she is a genuine artist to her finger-tips. Miss 
Thomas should have a large public, 

—NEW YORK WORLD, 


gram. 
magnetism 


An evening of Plantation melodies was immensely appreciated 
by a large audience fast night ‘at the Selwyn Theater when Miss 
Thomas sang another one of her novel programs. This charm 
ing young woman from New Orleans is furthering a most worth 
while contribution to American music in singing spirituals and 
the calls and songs of the Creole South. Her programs are com 
posed of the music brought into this country by African and 
West Indian Slaves and is preserved only through the interest 
and endeavor of such connoisseurs as Miss Thomas. In a rich, 
full contralto voice, easily adaptable to the Negro and Creole 
patois, this singer gives memorable renditions of these songs. 

—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Now at last there is a singer who knows what she can do, 
and does it superbly. Edna Thomas, from Louisiana, knows 
how to sing Negro spirituals and the songs of her own State; 
she does not bother with conventional groups of old Italian 
and French and German lieder. She sang at the Belmont 
Theater last night, and though it was only her second recital, 
the house was sold out early. Edna Thomas should be popular 
for she is a fine artist, and an original one. 


—NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


Exclusive Direction of 








“The Lady from Loutstana”’ 
and her charming programs of 

PLANTATION 

have, in the great art centers of the world, met with the kind 

of acceptance that constitute them the “last word” in concerts. 


Fifty-three West Thirty-ninth Street, 
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LONDON 


out of the burst on the musical 


often that one can 


Something quite 
world of London 
write of a performance as 
with truth of Edna Thomas's performance. <A delighted and 
enthusiastic audience hardly knew most 
what she did, or the charming way in which she did it 
was the attractive personality of the singer, telling us all about 
the songs, in the most charming and natural way in the world, 
Finally 


ordinary 
yesterday It is not 
“perfect,” but it can be written 
whether to admire 
There 


without a touch of pedantry. there was the 
satisfaction to the musician of 


“stunt” however agreeable, but the 


supreme 
realizing that this was not a 
mere pertormance of an 
artist who possesses a lovely warm voice and manages it with 


consummate skill, 


—DAILY EXPRESS. 


Her singing was in keeping with her costuming; that is to” 
say, perfect in Miss Thomas 
has a really beautiful voice, full, rich and supple, enabling her 


its earnestness and simplicity 


to do absolute vocal justice to everything she sings; further, 
she is a diseuse of the true sort one seldom meets, and has 
a grace of gesture and bearing that is all her own If her 
hearers could have had their way, every number would have 
had to be repeated; as it was, Miss Thomas sang several of 


them twice, and there was genuine gratitude in the plaudits that 
filled the hall at the close of one of the most delightfully fresh 


and stimulating concerts one can recall 


—MORNING POST. 


added last night by Miss Thomas to 
the success she has already scored in London, first at Wigmore 
Hal! and later at a reception given by Mrs. Post Wheeler. No 


crdinary singer could infuse with beauty and pathos or humor 


A double 


triumph was 


songs that merely said “Dear, I love thee as a little pig loves 
mud,” or “Keep inchin’ along like a po’ worm.”” There were 
many noted people in the agdience at the Wigmore Hall, and 


the Prime Minister was @ne of the guests at Mrs, Post 


Wheeler's reception 
—DAILY SKETCH. 


EDNA THOMA 


Catharine A. Bamman 


New York City 
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Of bad music we never can hear too little—of 

good music, never too much, 
— <¢———- 

Some pianists and violinists always seem to have 
plenty of time until they perform in public. 

> “cate 

Thought for artists when reading what critics say 
about them: Do not believe others concerning your- 
self more than you believe yourself. 

- 6- 

The real master mind is the impresario who can 
explain to Madame A, why and how her picture 
remained out of the Sunday newspaper while Ma- 
dame B.’s got in. 


o— 

It has been said, and said over again, and repeated 
till one began to believe that there might be some 
truth in it, that these successes of new-coming Euro- 
pean violinists, many of them Auer pupils, could not 
continue—that it had reached its height. But, alas 
for the croakers! Cecilia Hansen arrived here re- 
cently, gave her debut concert in Carnegie Hall, and 
was written down beyond any possible question or 
doubt another big success. From beginning to end 
her concert was a triumph, and that she will be one 
of the sensations of the year cannot be doubted. 

mal, & cradles 

The award of the cross of the French Legion of 
Honor to Herman Devries, of Chicago, is a pecu- 
liarly fitting acknowledgment of the debt which the 
French Government owes to him, As singer and 
teacher he has labored unceasingly for years in the 
American field as a representative of the best there 
is in French art; and as a critic, his pen has unswerv- 
ingly supported all that was good in music, whatever 
its origin—and continues to do so, Congratulations 
are due Mr. Devries upon the honor that has come 
to him and best wishes for a long continuance of his 
many activities! 


a 
@——_—— 


Long ago we commented on the fact that there 
occasionally seems to be an epidemic of some one 
composition or another particularly among the pian- 
ists. A prominent player will select some composi- 
tion in larger pianistic form as the keystone of his 
season’s program and a dozen other pianists will 
flock after him. A few seasons ago there was a 
noteworthy epidemic of the Brahms F minor sonata. 
This year the conductors seem to have discovered 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony. Josef Stransky 
made it the feature of his first program with his new 
orchestra; Leopold Stokowski played it in the open- 
ing program of his New York series, and Pierre 
Monteux began his season in Boston with it the 
other evening. Also it is a good guess that New 
York will hear it no less than four more times 
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during the present season. Consolation lies in the 
fact het the seventh is a magnificent work which, 
unfortunately, is not always true of those composi- 
tions which happen to be picked out to furnish the 
epidemic. 


a Sane 
Most of the audience that crowded the Century 
Theater last Sunday evening to listen to John Mc- 
Cormack did not know that it was helping the famous 
singer to celebrate the fourteenth anniversary of his 
first concert in New York. Well, it was a great 
celebration anyway; and fourteen long years of con- 
tinued success and prosperity is a record of which 
any artist may well be proud. 


ae SAREE 
The death of W. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & 
Jones, at the age of sixty-one, removes all too early 
from the managerial field one of its well known 
figures. Not only was he this, but also a personality 
which won many friends, who will genuinely miss 
him. He had been in the managerial business for 
many years in his native Canada before coming to 
New York and was one of the first to exploit his 
artists in Australia and South Africa. 
Qe 
The singing of several compositions of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi the other evening aroused fresh 
interest in him. The report that he was suffering 
from a slight mental trouble is confirmed. Peculiarly 
enough, it has caused him to turn against things 
Catholic. He wants to go to London and join the 
Anglican Church, From time to time other instances 
of temporary aberrations appear, but musically 
speaking he is still entirely sound, though perhaps not 
so vigorous as. years ago. He has recently com- 
pleted five new psalms, one each in Latin, Italian, 
German, Russian and English. 


Eugene Goossens, the outstanding figure among 
the young English conductors, made his debut in 
America at the head of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra last week. According to reports he fully 
sustained the reputation which had preceded him. 
It is too bad that Mr. Goossens, who is returning 
home in the middle of November, has not been 
asked to conduct a concert or a pair of concerts 
with one of the New York orchestras during his 
stay here. It would be extremely interesting to 
know the work of so young a man who has so 
quickly won a name for himself in his native land. 


“Mascagni,” says a memorandum from our Rome 
correspondent, “is negotiating for a tour of orches- 
tral concerts in America.” It will be interesting to 
know—if the report is true—with whom he is 
negotiating. His first tour here twenty years ago 
or so was an abject failure, though he was then 
greatly in the public eye as the young composer of 
that startling masterpiece, Cavalleria Rusticana. At 
his villa near Leghorn he has been finishing still 
another opera. lis one is to be called Vestilia. 
Some of the material he is using in it is said to date 
back to sketches made before the composition of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, That ought to help. 

> @—-—— 

Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Murphy, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra owns 
a new organ which is shortly to be installed in its 
hall for use in connection with the orchestra. The 
specifications of the sixty-four stop organ have been 
specially designed for that purpose. Installation is 
scheduled to begin early in December and the organ 
should be available for use some time in February, 
when it will be dedicated in a special program with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the orchestra. Mr. Murphy 
has been president of the Detroit Symphony Society 
for several years, and he and his wife are always 
among the heartiest and most generous supporters of 


the organization. 
Gs YE 

Cable dispatches from Paris state that Albert 
Wolff, musical director of the Opera Comique, has 
resigned, owing, it is understood, to differences with 
the management. Wolff, in his three or four seasons 
as French conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, made a fine position for himself here. His 
work was admired and his charming personality 
made many friends for him. We had a long talk 
with him after he received the call to the Opera 
Comique and tried to persuade him from going 
back, but he said that, as a loyal Frenchman, he 
could not refuse this offer to become the artistic 
head of one of the great State institutions even 
though it meant a distinct financial sacrifice—and we 
honored him for the stand he took. Now, perhaps, 
Mr. Wolff wishes he had remained here. he 
trouble with the x aig Comique (and the Opera 
too) appears to be that, like most State institutions, 
there is more attention paid to politics than to art, 
we in this atmosphere Mr. Wolff can never feel at 

ome. 
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HAWLEY SAYS— 


“Dear Mr. ——: 

“Open Plumbing or Close Harmony sounds 
like you and so I am addressing this to you. 

“What is civilization? Do you not think it 
would be a good thing if philosophers and stu- 
dents would concentrate on that problem a 
while? Also, whence and whither? So far as 
| know no one has ever solved this problem. 

“Now, since man has but an indivisible frac- 
tion of eternity in which to do his stuff before 
being permanently retired, with no chance for 
encore, why spend that precious instant in petu- 
lant controversy over the temperature of the 
bath room or the speed of the air-plane on its 
trip to San Francisco? 

“Don’t you think it would be a good thing for 
spiritual progress if our scholastic institutions 
devoted most of their curriculum to less material 
things? For instance: It seems to me that there 
is no medium of expression so plastic and at 
the same time so potent as music. Through this 
medium we can express and teach eternal truth 
—and that is civilization (to my thinking). 
Poetry, painting, sculpture also are mediums for 
teaching truth, but they are so much more ob- 
vious that they never can aspire to the inner 
temple. That sacred court is reserved for 
music alone (absolute music only) and the gate 
of entrance is more difficult to negotiate than 
the needle’s eye.” 

O yes, Mr. Hawley, we think so. But what 
we think, and you think, and a lot of other 
thinkers think, is not what the world at large 
thinks. Not by any means! The world, alas! 
has nothing in mind but the practical things, 
and the practical things, according to the silly 
and stupid world, are the creature comforts, 
and means of getting them, and, for recreation, 
sensations (which means thrills), speed, danger, 
rough-house, fire, earthquake and the rest. 

The gentle arts are too gentle for the mob. 
That is what is the matter with them—“them” 
standing either for the arts or the mob as you 
please. We think as does Mr. Hawley, that too 
muck stress by far is being placed on gross and 
material things both in the school and in the 
home. But educators, philanthropists, those who 
support institutions of all sorts and kinds, seem 
unable to comprehend anything but the purely 
material, 

Day by day in every way our schools are 
leaning more and more towards vocational train- 
ing, and vocational training almost invariably 
excludes the arts. Science is taking the place 
of literature; modern languages are being sub- 
stituted for the Latin and Greek classics, be- 
cause they are practical; refinement and culture 
are disappearing, shoved aside to give place to 
such things as are supposed to be useful to a 
man in getting his living, turning out not gentle- 
men, perhaps, but workers who are “tough but 
able.” 

The result is obvious and inevitable. Our 
youth is so trained to venerate success that they 
leave school with the firm ambition to get it by 
fair means or foul. The profiteer, instead of 
being shunned, is accepted into the best society, 
and the wealthy bootlegger is a more honored 
guest than the devotee of art because he draws 
down thousands to the other’s hundreds. Noth- 
ing is respected so much as success, and there 
is no success but the acquisition of wealth. 

Tell somebody now-a-days that Smith com- 
posed a great piece of music, wrote a great book, 
or painted a great picture, and you will get but 
the scantiest attention. Tell him that the artist 
made a fortune out of it and your words will 
be listened to with bated breath. Say that some 
man or woman led a blameless life and you will 
be asked “what they got out of it.” 

We write this not from the standpoint of the 
moralist. That is not our line. But we cannot 
but feel that our own branch of the world’s ac- 
tivities—music—must sooner or later suffer 
from this downward trend of culture. Civiliza- 
tion and culture are not the same thing. We 
may become more civilized by having steam 
heat in our bath rooms, but we cannot hope to 
have culture if our minds are forever turned 
away from it. The art consciousness does not 
result merely from attending concerts or visit- 
ing picture galleries any more than the religious 
Spirit is necessarily found among present-day 
church goers. 
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VARNISH 

The following item from the New York Tribune 
will be of interest to all violinists : 

The Roman newspaper, La Tribuna, quoted by The Living 
Age, describes a curious exposition opened at Cremona by 
Signor Lucio Gallicanne, a maker of stringed instruments. 
For years he labored to discover the secret of the renowned 
varnish of Cremona violins which used to give to the old 
instruments their marvelous sonority. Now, Signor Galli- 
canne asserts, he has discovered the secret in an Italian 
manuscript dated 1716, and has used it in finishing certain 
violins and cellos which he is now exhibiting. 

Upon being asked concerning the ingredients of the varnish 
Signor Gallicanne limited himself to explaining that while all 
previous investigators believed that the Cremona varnish was 
made with alcohol, the truth of the matter is that it is made 
with certain resinous substances and is not at all soluble in 
alcohol. 

The varnish was invented by the brothers Van Eyck and 
used by their Flemish successors, including Ter Borch and 
Metsu. From Holland the secret of its making was brought 
to Italy by Antonello da Messina, and it became known to 
the Cremonese through some painter during the sixteenth 
century. 

As to the importance of varnish, there seem to be 
no two opinions upon the subject. All violin makers 
appear convinced that the tone of the great Cremona 
fiddles owes its beauty to a very large extent to the 
“secret” varnish used by their makers. But there 
would still seem to be room for doubt.’ It has, at 
least, never been proved that the varnish makes the 
tone. It is one of those things that is taken for 
granted and has become a fetish with violin makers 
the world over. It is easier, however, to believe 
that, while a bad varnish might, conceivably, destroy 
a good violin, a good varnish could never really 
improve a violin of which the wood lacked proper 
resonance. Oil varnish is especially to be feared, 
because the oil soaks into the wood and destroys 
its bright resonance and speaking quality. But the 
resonance must be present, and it results from a 
certain texture in the wood itself, not in the varnish 
that is put on top of it. 

en eed 


SOVIET COMRADES 

Here is a neat little story from the Russian town 
of Kursk: A man who says he is an impresario 
arrives in town and wants to hire the theater for a 
night. What for? A recital by Chaliapin. “Fine, 
comrade, the rent is so-and-so.” Comrade im- 
presario pays the rent in advance and hangs up 
placards: seats from three to seven rubles (‘“‘de- 
valuated” rubles, vintage of 1923). Tremendous 
demand at the box office; the house is soon sold out. 
So soon, in fact, that only a dozen or so can get 
tickets at all. Enter the speculator (in Soviet Rus- 
sia, mind you!). “Would you like to buy a seat for 
Chaliapin? I have just two left.” “How much?” 
“Ah! twenty rubles, comrade! Think of it, the great 
Chaliapin!” “All right.” All day the speculators 
sell the “few” tickets they have left. Next day an- 
other sign goes up: “Chaliapin ill, concert must be 
cancelled. Tickets taken back at the box office.” 
They are—all of them. At three to seven rubles 
apiece. The impresario is a model of probity. But 


‘the speculators? Ah! they left Kursk on the early 


train! A true story of 1923, told by a Russian of the 
Soviet régime. 
acissonnaialSisinstiniiante 


MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY 


“Greatly daring, Mr. Harty, the conductor of the 
Hallé Concerts in Manchester—the equivalent of 
symphony concerts in American cities—has set not 
a symphony of Beethoven on his program for the 
winter. In his view the orchestra plays them, and 
the audience hears them, mechanically. Both need 
a season of rest and change.” Thus reports H. T. P. 
in the Boston Transcript. There is vastly more than 
a modicum of truth in this. Will another generation 
see the name of Beethoven on orchestral programs as 
infrequently as that of Mozart now appears? Have 
conductors and players lost the taste, the feeling for 
them; or have the performances, as Mr. Harty sug- 
gests, merely become mechanical through long famil- 
iarity? Does the fault lie with the conductors and 
the orchestras, or with. the hearers? There are mo- 
ments in all the Beethoven symphonies that still move 
us whenever they are well performed, but it is years 
since we have been stirred by the performance of 
any Beethoven symphony, taken as a whole. Whose 
fault is it? Ours? Or if not, who shall we blame? 
Beethoven ? 

Pinner ity ocr civew 


RELAXATION 

“Those who appreciate good literature do not read 
the third-rate aspirant to the grand manner; but 
often, to recreate a mind too weary to unravel the 
tangled sentences of Henry James or to decipher 
the cryptic jokes of Meredith, they turn to the 
excitements of Sherlock Holmes or the unexacting 
humors of Professor Leacock. So at a concert 
we need occasional relaxation from the strenuous 
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demands of masterpieces, and should not scorn 
straightforward tunes, which require no effort on 
our part but permit us to abandon ourselves to the 
most harmless of sensualities—a good digestion, a 
cigar and music that warms one like fine brandy. 
It would be wise, one thinks, to concede more to 
this little weakness in humanity and to take out of 
pawn, for exhibition on Saturday nights, some of 
the old Crown Diamonds. They may be only paste, 
but their glitter is pleasanter to contemplate than 
the seething cauldron of Signor Tromboconsordini’s 
glutinous tone-poems.” Good words from the Lon- 
don Times, to which most of us will respond with a 
hearty “Amen!” 
| @——-- 
EXCUSE THIS SPLASH 


We have just come from the studio of a teacher 
who gave a lesson for our benefit without knowing it. 
The door between this teacher’s studio and reception 
room was partly open and, entering upon the scene, 
and realizing that a lesson was in progress and not 
wishing to disturb it, etc., we sat our ourselves down 
prepared to bide our time in patience till the painful 
proceedings reached their conclusion. 

They were painful, the proceedings—to us at least. 
How they may have appeared to the pupil we have 
no means of knowing. Pupils are strange beings 
sometimes, and the things they accept and pay for 
are really amazing and astonishing. 

Anyhow, what that particular pupil was playing 
for was like the ice cream the kiddies make out of 
half melted snow—slush. And it was worth just 
about as much. Its quotation in the market of 
sanity would be just about what grown-up sanity 
would name as the list price of ice cream. 

Only, there is a difference. The kiddies get all 
they expect to get out of their slush—amusement. 
But what does the music pupil expect to get? 
Merely amusement? Perhaps there are a few who 
feel that way about it, and who realize that they 
feel that way about it, and pay for that and nothing 
more. But we believe we are safe in asserting that 
the majority, both amateur and professional, expect 
something more. 

Well, we sat in painful patience and no less painful 
impatience in that teacher's reception room adjoining 
his studio with the door open between, and played 
eavesdropper for a good three-quarters of an hour. 
And during all that time there was scarcely a moment 
occupied by actual, bona fide, worthwhile teaching. 
There was talk. O, yes! lots of it, by the teacher, 
who evidently thought well of himself. He appeared 
to be attitudinizing. His boastfulness was not direct, 
but one could feel that his whole mind was filled to 
overflowing with the “Gaze Upon Me” aspect. 

There was talk, as aforesaid, and most of it was 
rough and insulting in an insinuating, sneering sort 
of way. Nothing quite direct. Very little that had 
any bearing on the music at hand. Uplift, perhaps, 
based upon the theory that if you cast a thing down 
far enough and hard enough it will rise to greater 
heights on the rebound. 

Our own humble opinion of the matter, however, 
was that the teacher was suffering from a bad attack 
of the inferiority complex, and was taking it out on 
the pupil. It was a lecture, a lecture of the harshest 
sort, without point or visible aim. Just talk, talk, 
talk, and how the student stood for it and came back 
to get more we fail to understand, unless this par- 
ticular pupil was hypnotized, as a good many are. 

Did the teacher say: “Do this or that with the 
music,” and see to it that it was done? Not at all! 
The whole point seemed to be that if the pupil wished 
to be like the teacher—which God forbid!—it was 
not at all necessary to arrive there by the music 
route, the mental route being indicated on the road 
maps as the only possible trail leading to these lofty 
and almost inaccessible heights. 

True, the pupil was evidently expected to practice 
at home, but what and how did not appear. It was 
a nagging sort of lesson. The pupil was apparently 
entirely deficient in everything, and the teacher 
seemed to feel personally aggrieved. It was not mere 
ignorance, it was an offence aimed at the teacher 
personally, directly and maliciously. 

After a lesson of that kind one can imagine the 
pupil going home and practicing the same old things 
in the same old hopeless way, not knowing what was 
amiss and having no idea how to set about making 
the necessary corrections. 

No good teacher ever taught that way. No teacher 
ever yet arrived at eminence by that route. It is 
amazing that such teachers ever get or hold any 
pupils—and we wonder if they do hold them? We 
notice that they do not advertise, and we wonder if 
they are afraid -to or perhaps are so well known for 
their inefficiency that they cannot afford to? 

However, here was the teacher, and here was the 
pupil. We should have sneaked away sooner than 
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we did. It is so hard, sometimes, not to step in with 
a word of warning, a word of advice; so hard to 
sit by and see a wrong done without endeavoring to 
right it or to put an end to it. But, after all, we are 
not a society for the prevention of cruelty to music 
students, and it is all not our business. Only we do 
hope that that pupil gets a copy of this, and reads, 
marks, learns and inwardly digests our remarks. 
Qe 


WHY NOT?P 


Following the example of the French “Six” and 
the Russian “Five” there is now organized in Paris 
an American “Four.” Organized is not, perhaps, 
the proper word—at least, Darius Milhaud gave the 
impression last winter in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter that the “Six” 
was not organized, not even, strictly speaking, a 
definite number of definitely associated composers, 
but rather an idea for an ideal, a group with similar 
aspirations and little else. 

So it is with the American “Four.” They all of 
them live in Paris. Perhaps one may say that they 
are all of them students in Paris, though whether 
they are actually studying or merely living quietly 
abread for the sake of producing at leisure, un- 
hindered by the mad rush of America, is not a fact 
that has as yet emerged from the tales that have 
reached us of this new group. 

Their names and the places they hail from are as 
follows: Chester MacKee, Pittsburgh ; Dwight Fiske, 
Boston; Edmund Pendleton, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Jack Jolas, New York. All good American names 
but the Jolas, whose first name is really Jacques and 
whose family is said to be a French-Swiss. He was 
born in New Jersey. Dwight Fiske gave a com- 
poser-pianist program at the Princess Theater, New 
York, April 17, 1922, at which the writer had the 
pleasure of being present, finding the work of this 
young Bostonian pleasant, though, at that time, as 
yet unformed and of no great individuality. He is 
said to be developing along modern lines and doing 
big things at present. MacKee is known for his 
orchestra productions last year in Vienna. 

The “Four” is grouped at present for the purpose 
of giving joint concerts and recitals. The latter 
will be from time to time, depending, no doubt, upon 
the speed with which suitable works can be com- 
posed. The latter will be next spring and will 
take the form of the presentation of orchestral 
works with vocal and other soloists as the case may 
demand. The idea is a good one, and should be 
adopted by other groups of kindred souls, ready to 
present their joint work to the public for its approval 
or rejection, For, in the mere matter of finance 
(if finance is a “mere” matter) four can accomplish 
what one cannot unless the one happens to be a 
millionaire. And many a composer has been con- 
demned to oblivion because of a thin pocket-book 
and the inability to find backers or sharers in the 
struggle for performance. 

The productions of the “Four” will be awaited 
with interest. 





Sai aki 
VARIETY 

Jean Wiener is a wealthy amateur of the piano in 
Paris who has given an unusual series of concerts 
there in the last two years as noticed in the Musicar 
Courier from time to time. His first concert, in 
December, 1921, began with a group of American 
jazz numbers, played by Billy Arnold and his or- 
chestra. The second number of this program was 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, and the third 
number a Milhaud sonata for piano and wind instru- 
ments. The composers most frequently represented 
on the other programs are Schénberg, Satie, Haba 
and a number of gentlemen from The Six, which 
gives one an idea of what the general character of 
the concerts has been. An interesting thing to note, 
however, is what Mr. Wiener introduced on his pro- 
grams when apparently he felt that their blatant 
super-modernity should be relieved by some music 
of other style for the happiness of his auditors. Here 
is what he selected: The Village Swallows Waltz, 
Josef Strauss; a wind instrument quartet by Ros- 
sini; a string quartet by Gounod (!), and a Mozart 
sonata for two pianos. 

® 


THE THREE B'S. 

John F. Porte, the English musical writer whose 
special articles appear from time to time in the 
Musicat Courier, recently had an article in the 
London Musical News and Herald called The Three 
“Bs” New Style. He makes a plea for the classic 
Englishmen, and, recalling the famous German trio, 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, proposes a new trinity 
of “Bs” from among his countrymen. Two of this 
trinity are Bull and Blow—and by the time you have 
stopped laughing, we do not mind telling you that 
the third one is Byrd. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


From E. B. L. comes the attached : 
Dear Variations: 

Would you be interested in the poetical expression of 
my opinion of German music, ancient and modern, in com- 
parison? No, you wouldn't? Well, here is my opinion, 
poetically expressed, of German music, ancient and mod- 
ern, in comparison : 

Bach, 
Ach! 
Strauss, 
"Raus! 


mene 

Adapting an idea from S, Jay Kaufman in the 
Evening Telegram, we suggest that someone give a 
course of musical lectures for Grown Up Beginners, 
starting literally at the very beginning, and in plain 
and untechnical language explaining what it is all 
about. We are not jesting. It seems certain that 
there is a small army of persons who would love to 
be initiated into the nature and meaning of good 
music which they never have understood either be- 
cause of an untrained ear, lack of time, or absence of 
opportunity, Some grown ups stay away from such 
music because they are ashamed to admit that they 
do not understand it. Who will be the first to ar- 
range a course for Grown Up Beginners? Our choice 
for the lecturer or guide, would be Walter Damrosch, 
or Deems Taylor, 

: mR 

While many a rising or fixed star fails to set the 
Hudson River afire, as the saying goes, neverthe- 
less the fact remains that a fallen star started the 
recent conflagration in the forests of Montana, 

mRme 

Paderewski is to play his own Theme and Varia- 
tions at his recitals this winter. May one hope that 
of his two sets of variations he will choose the earlier 
one, in A minor? The work is practically forgotten 
and yet we always have held that it is one of the 
most melodious and piquant scores of all the Pad- 
erewski output. And while we are begging, could 
we add a request to Paderewski to play some of 
his charming krakowiaks and mazureks, his Cra- 
covienne Fantastique, and the polonaise? There is 
no reason for burying those delightful pieces in ob- 
livion merely because there now is a Greater Pade- 
rewski whose musical thought runs along larger lines 
and whose pianistic utterance has grown more drama- 
tic. Ernest Schelling’s revival last season of Pader- 
ewski’s concerto and of his Polish Fantasie revealed 
to the present day musical generation what fas- 
cinating melodies, harmonies, and rhythms are con- 
tained in the pages of the almost totally neglected 
piano compositions of Paderewski. As Henry T. 
Finck would say: “Please, Mr. Paderewski, play 
some of them.” 

All the signs seem to augur that Liszt’s Don Juan 
Fantasie will have a busy season at New York piano 
recitals this winter. 

mR 

From Proofreader Douglas (of the Eilert Print- 
ing Company), and we offer to back him as the best 
in the world: 

Dear Variations : 

Here is a dainty and tender little gem of sentiment 
which has just passed through my hands: 

“This energy travels on upward until it reaches the sixty- 
second octave which is 4,611,525,018,427,387,904 vibrations 
per second, In this scale of vibrations, between the fifth 
octave, at 32 vibrations per second, where sound is first 
heard to the human ear, to the sixty-second octave, at 4,611,- 
525,018,427,387,904 vibrations per second, where it is too 
fast for any of the fivé senses to register, we have sound, 
electricity, heat, light, chemical rays and the X-rays.” 

The foregoing is culled from Stauffer’s Basic Intellectual- 
Pressure and Alpha-Matho-Vibratory Scale, 

This book would be a splendid one to peruse during your 
hours of ease, 

nme, 


The $150,000 which the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany took in at the box office of the Century Theater 


during its short season there was money well earned | 


for the performances were excellent and again 
proved that Fortune Gallo knows how to make 
popular priced opera acceptable in all departments, 
solo and choral singing, orchestral playing, staging, 
costumes, lighting, conducting. The striking success 
of the San Carlo appearances here every season leads 
one always to wonder why Mr. Gallo does not 
establish a permanent organization for New York 
alone, along the lines he has made his own. How- 
ever, to give Mr. Gallo advice on operatic matters 
is to try to improve on wisdom. He is the Solomon 
of impresarios. 
RneRe 

According to newspaper reports, Paris is greatly 
excited over two recently discovered musical child 
prodigies and the doctors of that city are warning 
the parents of the phenomenons against overdevelop- 


ing the intelligence of the youngsters. It were better 

for les docteurs to warn the kids against the over- 

development of the cupidity of their parents. 
eneme*e 

The tse-tse fly is about to be exterminated and 
while this news gives us the chance to make a jest 
about a Parsifal performance and the sleeping sick- 
ness, we shall resist the impulse most manfully. 

nenre*e 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, with a heart full of geniality 
and a trunk full of recent royalties, has been visiting 
New York and before her departure for her lovely 
cottage in Sunny San Diego she said this for publica- 
tion in these columns: “I have had a wonderful stay 
in this great city and I love it and its people for 
the way I have been treated here. Nevertheless I 
am glad to be able to go back to the peace and pic- 
turesqueness of my California home. New songs? 
Yes, I am bringing out five of them through the 
Boston Music Company. My own publishing firm 
still is in existence but the Boston Music Company 
is acting as our distributor because we are somewhat 
off the main line, geographically speaking. I did 
some radio work while I was here, and I received 
over 150 letters from listeners-in. They were re- 
markable letters, many of them, and I wish you had 
space to print them. Would you, however, be good 
enough to print a kind adieu and au revoir to all 
those who have made my Eastern visit so pleasant 
and tell them to be sure—one and all—to drop in and 
see me when they come to California, a trip they 
ought to take if they never have done so. I still think 
that to live in California is to inhabit heaven on 
earth and in especial it is paradise for that musician 
who needs inspiration in his surroundings and is 
susceptible to an air of contentment, cheeriness, and 
charitableness among his neighbors. The climate of 
California is expressed in the spirit of its popula- 
tion, 

nRmre 
Lewiston, Me. 
Dear Variations: 

Your comment upon the various sections of the United 
States being like different countries is very true. But not 
all of New England is Yankee and English. There are 
oases like certain cities that are so largely foreign that to 
hear English spoken is the exceptional, rather than the usual 
case. There is New Bedford in Massachusetts, for instance, 
with its big Portuguese proportion, and the many, many 
communities where French is the rule. In Lewiston, Me., 
more than half the population is French, Less than an 
eighth of the people could be called Yankees—it is doubtful 
if there is that percentage. There are Greeks, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Germans, Turks, Italians, Russians, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Jews, Chinese, Japanese, Spaniards, Scotch, Eng- 
lish, etc. The schools report twenty nationalities or more. 
It is as cosmopolitan and indescribable as New York, except 
for the size of its buildings, outwardly circumscribed by 


* the narrow, steel hoops that remain of New England Puritan 


laws, that show the guardianship of the State over a city 
that is constantly snapping them apart. The city is very 
musical, Yet if the emphasis were placed upon American 
music by Americans it is doubtful 1f there could be any 
support for any artists. It seems to me that it is a deterrent 
to the. art of music to place a staccato note upon American 
music. Take away all the great literature of music and 
leave nothing but the work of American composers’ who 
had to build up on the literature of the Old World and that 
which remains for the student is as scanty and insufficient 
for this development as watered skim milk. Let us join in 
a movement to honor those of our composers most worthy, 
while keeping the legacy handed down to us from other 
nations. Our young people and our old people should not 
be taught merely to listen to echoes. 


nRmre 
As soon as the European problems are solved the 
question ought to be taken up whether children 
should be allowed to practise their music on Sunday 
mornings when father is at home. 
nner 


And speaking of Sundays, we have been watching 
feverishly the illustrated supplements of the Sabbath 
newspapers to see which would be the first to print 
the photograph of a composer because he had written 
a good symphony, 


Lita N, Fiint. 


eR 


The foregoing paragraph herewith is called to the 
attention, respectfully, of Senator Paul Dupuy, 
newspaper owner of Paris, France, who arrived in 
this country last week to make a study of American 
newspaper methods. 

eRe, 

We have just read some fine praise of Margaret 
Widdemer’s Graven Image, a novel whose subject 
is frightfulness in the home, but we wrote the pre- 
ceding paragraphs on this page before we ran across 
the review of the Widdemer book. 

eRe 

William Wade Hinshaw’s opera comique com- 

pany is using a Don Pasquale libretto adapted and 
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translated into English by H. O. Osgood. It is an 
especially skillful piece of work for the original 
Italian book is discouragingly choppy and colloquial. 
Mr. Osgood has retained all the humor of the text 
and also put it into unusually singable English. He 
should be remembered by opera producers when they 
complain that one of the reasons they do no works 
in English is because they cannot find adequate ver- 
sions in our native tongue. 


It was bound to come and now that it is here the 
thing deesn’t seem so strange. Eva Gauthier, at her 
Aeolian Hall recital of November 1, is to sing five 
songs by Jerome Kern, Irving Berlin and George 
Gershwin, three of the best known composers of 
popular songs—some in “jazz,” too. The numbers 
to be done by Miss Gauthier are The Siren Song, by 
Kern; Everybody Step, by Berlin, and Stairway to 
Paradise, Ingenue Baby and Swanee, by Gershwin. 

nrme*e 


And, apropos, from the Herald cables of October 
21, dated Paris: 

If you like jazz do not apologize, for you are not neces- 
sarily a lowbrow. Maurice Ravel, one of the most famous 
French composers of classical music, who is now in London, 
likes jazz and thinks if it is taken in moderation it may 
even be beneficial. 

“Jazz,” he says, “has most original rhythmic and harmonic 
qualities as well as distinctive instrumentation. No one can 
listen to the best examples of this t pe of music without 
getting a vivid impression of jase ll genuine. In the 
evolution of the dance jazz has taken the place of the 
minuet and one may compare the elegance and grace of 
the latter with the enormous rhythmic vitality of the 


former.” 
nee 


Another thought that worries us is, what do the 
men do in summer who in winter carry the effigies 
of the idols at the Aida performances? 


nRmre 


Slouch hats, soft collars, and yellow shoes no 
longer are the badge of Bohemia for everybody 
wears them. And the habit of never refusing a 
drink also is universal now. 


nrmne 


_ If President Coolidge and the Governors succeed 
in enforcing the dry law, American compositions 
will become drier, too. 
nne 

The “music of the spheres” now is satisfactorily 
explained. If wireless telegraphy, telephone and 
radio, why not stringless pianos, violins, harps, 
violas, cellos and double basses? The wind supplies 
the chromatic passages and the spirit of some de- 
parted great conductor is the batonless leader. 


ene 


Dr. Albert Reibmayr, an eminent German in- 
vestigator, believes that talent is produced by pro- 
longed inbreeding, while genius results from cross 
breeding. This is offered strictly as a scientific note 
and should not be seized upon as an excuse, 

nere 

“Is it any wonder,” asks a literary exchange, 
“why all of us like tunes, but few care for sym- 
phonies?” To our knowledge, the proposition never 
has been proved that symphonies have no tunes. Let 
our literary contemporary—if it can tell a tune when 
it meets one—examine symphonies Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
by Tschaikowsky, the slow movement and the finale 
of Beethoven’s Eroica, the slow movement in Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth, the allegretto of his Seventh, all of 
Schumann’s symphonies, Schubert’s Unfinished, 
Dvorak’s New World, Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding, 
Mozart’s G minor symphony. If that does not con- 
vince our literary friend we could name at least a 
dozen others. ~ 

nee 

It was the late James Huneker who spoke of De 
Pachmann as a “pianissimist,” Gilbert W. Gabriel, 
of the Sun, is no less characteristic in coining the 
phrase “Pachmanissimo.” 

a 

About every twelfth contribution we receive at 
this desk consists of the rare jest, in one form or 
another, that Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, has 
biting harmonies. That joke gives us the jumps. 

nme 

It did not much ire us, 

When Zev beat Papyrus. 


nrne 
It is exactly 204 days to the end of the musical 
season, 
eRe 


Nilly.—‘“Do you know any of the Hebrew folk 
tunes ?” 

Willy (triumphantly).—“Yes; Pay Cash for Ol’ 

lo’es. Leonarp LigsBLine. 
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HELPING COSIMA 


America, we are happy to record, is beginning to 
do something for the widow and descendants of 
Wagner. Fortune Gallo has volunteered to pay 
royalties on the Wagner which his San Carlo Com- 
pany gives, and the Wagnerian Opera Company, 
which began its tour in Baltimore this week, will 
also pay royalties on its entire repertory. Among 
the orchestra conductors, Josef Stransky has led 
the way in volunteering to have his new State Sym- 
phony Orchestra pay royalties on the Wagner num- 
bers which it will perform, and most of the other 
leading symphony orchestras will follow suit im- 
mediately, it is understood. The Metropolitan Opera 
also has the matter under consideration and no doubt 
will pay royalties on its regular Wagner repertory 
or else arrange a special benefit performance, as the 
British National Company did in July, when over 
500 pounds were netted in one gala performance 
of Tristan and Isolde. Richard Wagner died in 
1883 so that under the German copyright law all his 
works became free thirty years later, in 1913. There 
is no legal obligation to pay royalties, but a stray 
moral one as long as the venerable widow lives, 
especially in view of the unfortunate conditions in 
Germany at the present time. 


ag 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 


It seems likely that the coming tour of Siegfried 
Wagner will result in the raising of sufficient funds 
to permit the resumption of the Bayreuth Festival 
next summer and a tentative schedule of performance 
has already been made out, Parsifal will be given 
six times, Die Meistersinger five, and there will be 
two Ring cycles. The projected dates are as fol- 
lows: Meistersinger, July 22; Parsifal, July 23; 
Rheingold, July 25; Walkiire, July 26; Siegfried, 
July 27; Gotterdammerung, July 29; Meistersinger, 
July 31; Parsifal, August 1; Parsifal, August 4; 
Meistersinger, August 5; Parsifal, August 7 and 8; 
Meistersinger, August 11; Rheingold, August 13; 
Walkiire, August 14; Siegfried, August 15; Gotter- 
dammerung, August 17; Meistersinger, August 19; 
Parsifal, August 20. Jules Daiber, manager of Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s tour, has been made exclusive Ameri- 
can representative for the Bayreuth Festival season 
and seat reservations can be made through him at 
his Aeolian Hall office. Many leading German 
operatic singers have already been invited for per- 
formances and it is said that during Siegfried Wag- 
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ner’s trip here he will invite a number of American 
singers to participate. 
SONG CAMPAIGN INDORSED 

BY RECREATION CONGRESS 

Hearty endorsement was given to the initial year’s 
work of the Committee on People’s Songs by the 
Tenth Recreation Congress, recently held in Spring- 
field, Ill. It was at the previous Congress that the 
committee was launched. The recent gathering heard 
a report from the chairman of the committee, Prof. 
Peter W. Dykema, at the University of Wisconsin. 
He made public the completed list of favorite Ameri- 
can songs voted upon by community song leaders and 
approved and amended by the committee members. 
He also announced that the committee had prepared 
a series of human interest sketches of those songs 
which would be syndicated to local newspapers. Re- 
garding the songs themselves, he asked the audience : 
“How many of them can you sing when the text is 
before you, and how many—a woefully small num- 
ber, | fear—can you sing from memory ?” 

At one of the music section meetings of the Con- 
gress a committee was appointed to draw up a reso- 
lution committing the Congress to an endorsement of 
the work of the Committee on People’s Songs and 
a request that it continue its work along the same 
lines. The resolution read as follows: 

Whereas this Recreation Congress has heard the report of 
the Committee on People’s Songs on its initial year’s work 
and it approves of the steps that have been taken to discover, 
inspire and foster worthy songs which reflect the life and 
ideals of the American people, be it : 

Resolved that the Congress heartily endorse the following 
list of twenty songs selected by the Committee as the best 
songs of American origin used in community singing : 

Old Folks at Home, My Old Kentucky Home, America, 
Old Black Joe, Dixie, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Carry 
Be Back to Old Virginny, There’s a Long, Long Trail, 
America The Beautiful, the Star-Spangled Banner, Home, 
Sweet Home, Good Night, Ladies, Juanita, My Bonnie, 
Mother Machree, ’Till We Meet Again, Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean, When Good Fellows Get Together, Smiles, 
I’ve Been Working on the Railroad. 

And be it further resolved that it recommend that all 
social agencies aid not only in the frequent singing of these 
songs until our people can sing them from memory, but also 
in giving wide publicity to the sketches of the history and 
significance of these songs. 

Be it further resolved that the Congress request that the 
Committee on People’s Songs take steps toward creating in 
time a large national repertory by adding worthy, wholesome 
material, both old and new, to the list already selected for 
intensive attention and use. 

(Signed) 
Bureau or ComMuNitTY Music ComMMUNITY SERVICE. 





SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY ENDS SUCCESSFUL SEASON HERE 


Repetitions Attract Large Audiences 


Ricotetto, Ocroser 15. 


Aside from the fact that occasionally the chorus and 
several of the principals wandered from the pitch, the per- 
formance of Rigoletto at the Century on Monday evening, 
October 15, was a good one. Consuelo Escobar, as Gilda, 
did some really beautiful singing, her rendition of the Caro 
Nome leaving nothing to be desired. In appearance she 
was charming and the audience gave her much applause. 
Mario Basiola was the jester and his handling of the role, 
vocally and histrionically, was praiseworthy. After the big 
duet between Basiola and Escobar in the second act, the 
ovation was such that the number had to be repeated. 
Adamo Chiappini sang the music of the Duke creditably, 
and Ada Paggi that of Maddalena. The orchestra, under 
Peroni, gave the score a colorful reading. 

CarMEN, Ocroser 16. 

Carmen, with Alice Gentle in the title role, was the 
attraction that drew a capacity audience October 16. As 
usual Miss Gentle gave a very spirited and splendid por- 
trayal of the part, in which she was well supported by 
the other members of the cast, including Gaetano Tomma- 
sini, as Don Jose; Mario Valle, as Escamillo; Francesco 
Curci, as Dancairo; Natale Cervi, as Remendado; Pietro 
De Biasi, as Muniga; Joseph Miller, as Morales; Rosa Low, 
as Micaela; Frances Morosini, as Frasquita, and Philine 
Falco as Mercedes. It was rather disappointing that her 
efforts to speed the action of the performance did not 
have the desired effect, for Carmen of all operas requires 
verve and dash. This was lacking, especially in the chorus. 
Miss Gentle, who has a lovely voice, used it to the best of 
advantage. The ballet arranged by Pavley and Oukrainsky 
was very well done. 

MapAMeE Butterrty, Octoper 18 (MATINEE) 

At the Thursday matinee on October 18 Puccini’s popular 
Madame Butterfly held the boards. Onuki was announced 
as Cho Cho San, but owing to a last minute indisposition 
she was replaced by Edith De Lys, who acquitted herself 
creditably despite the fact that she sang without a rehearsal 
with the cast. Onofrei was the Pinkerton, Mario Valle, 
Sharpless, and Anita Klinova, the Suzuki. Wassili Leps, a 
conductor who has won a name for himself with his fine 
orchestra at Willow Grove and also for what he has accom- 
plished at the head of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
conducted the performance with his usual skill. 

Tosca, Octoper 18 (EvENING). 

A second performance of Tosca, with a revised cast, was 
offered at the Century on Thursday night. Anne Roselle 
was a striking figure in the dramatic name-part, with Tom- 
masini as her artist lover. Basiola presented an authentic 
Scarpia, managing an evil smile (also his ~~ with great 
tact. De Biasi, a characterful Angelotti; Natale Cervi, 


and Enthusiasm Continues Unabated 


Francesco Curci, Luigi De Cesare, Pietro Canova, and 
Philine Falco were also among those present. Peroni had 
the hardest job of all as there were moments when things 
didn’t want to hang together, and badly needed his persua- 
sive beat. The performance rarely gave any illusions but 
there was good singing in the love duet in the last act 
(also a bit of real dramatic acting by Roselle), and a most 
effective exit accomplished by the heroine after she killed 
Scarpia. Miss Roselle was in particularly good voice. A 
repetition of the ballet, Trianon, left a capacity audience 
entirely satisfied. 

CAVALLERIA RusTICANA AND Pacwiaccit, Octoper 19, 

Mascagni’s ever popular Cavalleria was given a splendid 
performance by the members of the San Carlo Company 
on Friday evening of last week, with Gaetano Tommasini 
in the role of Turiddu and Alice Gentle as a most appeal- 
ing and pathetic Santuzza. Both artists were in splendid 
voice, lacking nothing in histrionic interpretation. Grace 
Divine again sang Lola most satisfactorily, with Alice 
Homer and Giuseppe Interrante in the respective roles of 
Mama Lucia and Alfio. 

Pagliacci was specially notable for the splendid rendition 
of the prologue offered by Mario Basiola, in the character 
of Tonio, a part of which he was obliged to repeat. The 
unfortunate Canio was well acted and sung by Manuel Sala- 
zar. The remainder of the cast included Interrante as Sil- 
vio, Francesco Curci as Beppo, and Erminia Ligotti as the 
fickle Nedda. Peroni conducted both operas. 


SecRET OF SUZANNE AND HANSEL AND GretTeEL, Ocroper 20. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave the last matinee 
performance of its five weeks’ season at the Century The- 
ater on Saturday, October 20, presenting The Secret of 
Suzanne, the humorous one-act opera by Wolf-Ferrari, and 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. These attracted a capac- 
ity audience. Elizabeth Amsden made a charming Suzanne, 
whose acting and singing both were delightful; while Joseph 
Royer as Count Gil did his share well in keeping the tem- 
pest in the teapot stirred up. Natalie Cervi brought forth 
many laughs as the dumb servant. 

Anita Klinova and Philine Falco made a_ fascinating 
Hansel and Gretel. Their voices blended well and they 
made the most of their parts. May Korb, as the dew fairy 
and the sandman, made her operatic debut, and was decidedly 
pleasing. She sang with ease and charm and a clear, ring- 
ing voice. Giuseppe Interrante and Stella de Mette were 
the father and mother. Janet French, who was to have 
been the witch, was ill, so that at the last minute, a sub- 
stitute being unavailable, a cut was made from the ginger- 
bread waltzes to the dance of the bewitched children. 

The two operas were given in English and were well 
received. Carlo Peroni and Adolph Schmidt were the con- 
ductors. 





I SEE THAT 





. 

A new course in orchestral training has been added to the 
curriculum of the Orchestral School of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 

W. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones, died on Monday 
of this week. 

The Cross of the French Legion of Honor has been be- 
stowed upon Rene Devries, 

Sigrid Onegin will be soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra no less than seven times this season. 
Elly Ney announces an unusual sonata for her New York 
recital on November 7—that by Tschaikowsky in G 

major. 

Margaret Matzenauer appears in concert eleven times be- 
tween October 2 and October 29, 

Caryl Bensel’s Marionette Concert Company is preparing 
some Fairy Book Scenes for this season. 

Ninon Romaine is expected in American the end of the 
month for her first long concert tour here. 

Claire Dux’s first Pacific Coast tour will start on October 
29 with an appearance at Portland, Ore. 

Sidney King Russell’s book of verse, The Changing Flame, 
will be issued by the Four Seas Company of Boston. 
Willem Van Giesen has returned from Europe and reopened 

his vocal studio at 333 West 86th Street. 

Josef Adler won praise from Kortschak following his ap- 
pearance as accompanist at the latter's New York recital. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, will sing in seven States next month, 

Vladimir Dubinsky has established a school for violin, piano, 
cello and ensemble music in New York, 

Gen, Bandholtz, U. S. A., and Kate Leah Cotharin were 
guests of honor at the Mehan studio reopening. 

Dezso d’Antalffy, organist and composer, is again settled in 
New York, 

Florence Foster Jenkins is becoming known as “the sing- 
ing president.” 

Ilse Niemack will give a recital at Town Hall on November 
2, her first since her return from Europe. 

Grace Kerns will sing in six States during the month of 
November. 

Arthur Middleton is booked for over fifty engagements this 
season. 

be ag jubilee season of the Oratorio Society of New 
for 


A three-day festival will be held next year in Duisburg, 
Germany, to commemorate Bruckner’s one hundredth 
anniversary. 

The League of Composers will publish a magazine-bulletin 
devoted to critical discussion of contemporary music. 
The Salzburg Festival community is already making plans 

for next year’s festival. 

An impostor by the name of Mrs, S, Curtirbe is posing as 
Marguerite D’Alvarez. 

There is now organized in Paris an American “Four’— 
composers with similar aspirations. 

J. Fischer & Bro. have just printed another interesting set of 
part songs for women's voices. 

Early in January Ethelynde Smith will start singing her way 
across the continent for the fifth time. 

Ashley Pettis left New York on September 24 for a trans- 
continental tour. 

Mana-Zucca’s songs are very popular in Europe. 

Earle Laros has been referred to as “An artist with a 
message.” 

The New York Trio is now in its fifth season. 

The Bruno Huhn Quartet presented Mr. Huhn’s The Divan 
at Columbia University last Thursday evening. 

Ethel Leginska protests against De Pachmann’s attitude 
toward the pianists of today. 

Besides appearing at the Metropolitan again this winter, 
Mme. Sundelius will tour extensively in concert. 

The twenty-seventh Maine Music Festival, under the direc- 
tion of William Rogers Chapman, was a great success. 

Mrs. Leo Ornstein has reopened her New York studios, 
where she gives instruction in piano. 

Idelle Patterson and A. Russ Patterson will give a series 
of Sunday afternoon teas during the winter. 

Mary Lewis, American soprano, is winning success in opera 
in Vienna. 

The Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra has been recognized 
under the leadership of Gustav Mraczek. 

Maria Jeritza has been made an honorary member of the 
Vienna State Opera. 

Wilbur A, Luyster believes that musicians should be able 
to read and write music as they do a language. 

An imposing building is under construction in Warren, 
Ohio, for the Dana Musical Institute, organized in 
1869. 

The new New York offices of R. L. 
at 56 West Forty-fifth Street. 

William S. Brady has been elected president of the Alumni 
Association of the Cincinnati College of Music. 

The box office receipts for the San Carlo season in New 
York at the Century Theater were $150,000, 

Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Mur- 
phy, the Detroit Orchestra owns a new organ which 
is shortly to be installed. 

A new quintet by Ernest Bloch will be given its first hear- 
ing in New York November 11 at the Klaw Theater. 
Dwight Lex Coy, associated with the La Forge-Berimen 

Studios, passed away on October 13. 

Carl Friedberg will give a series of concerts in New York 
this season. 

Cable dispatches state that Albert Wolff has resigned as 
musical director of the Opera Comique, Paris. 

American is beginning to do something for the widow and 
descendants of Wagner. 

Wanda Landowska, the Polish harpsichordist, well known 
in Europe, has just arrived for her first American tour. 

Frieda Hempel will sail for home tomorrow 

Victor Maurel, famous baritone, died last Monday. 

Albert Spalding will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of November 4. 

George E. Whiting, organist, passed away on October 14. 

William Thorner arranged a reception in honor of Mana- 
Zucca. 

Mascagni, it is reported, is negotiating for a tour of orches- 


tral concerts in America. 


Huntzinger, Inc., are 
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R. L. HUNTZINGER, INC.,, 
SETTLED IN NEW OFFICES 


Studio Room Especially Provided for Artists, Teachers and 
Composers 

R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., moved from its former location 
ou Fifty-seventh street to Forty fifth street, and is now 
splendidly located with fine offices and an unusually hand- 
some studio for artists, teachers and composers who are to 
avail themselves of these splendid surroundings. 

In speaking to a representative of the Musica. Courier, 
Mr. Huntzinger declared that “Fifty-seventh street is a fine 
piace for Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt and Carnegie Hall, but 
for the rest of us it is still a gamble,” and other publishers 
seem to agree with him, “I am back in the old neigh- 
borhood,” he continued, “within a stone’s throw of the 
address at which I first established this business—years ago 
(formerly Huntzinger & Dilworth), and while I should 
never regret moving up to Fifty-seventh street, I am more 
firmly convinced than ever that the ‘heart’ of the music 
trade can only be found in the roaring Forties.” 

The new offices of R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., are just off of 
Fifth Avenue, at 56 West Forty-fifth street, located on the 
sixth floor of that skyscraper which is one of the finest 
equipped buildings in the neighborhood. This choice in 
location is indeed a wise one, On entering the new offices 
one steps into a large reception hall, furnished in very good ; 
taste. To the left is the Studio Room. Not only are the building or preparing to build handsome rew 
fittings and appointments of the very best, but also the entire buildings on Fifty-seventh street. The accom- 
effect is most artistic, as one can gather from the accompany- _ panying article continued to suggest that the wave 
ing photographs. The room is.large with a high ceiling. of coming business activities along the thorough- 
Chere is a grand piano in one corner, tables, a desk and fare would perhaps end by centering the music 
music cabinets, all for the convenience of visitors. Running trade in this district. This viewpoint has been 
the length of the reception hall are the private offices, and often suggested. It would seem quite natural that 
back of these to the right are the filing room and shipping if the piano trade was moving to that locality 
room. Everything compact, with only one thought, that of | around Carnegie Hall, the publishing end of the 
convenience and facilities to operate with the least amount music trade might find themselves clustered around 
ol contusion, the same locality. But it is my firm belief the 

“I noticed recently with considerable interest a long ac- publishers are too well established around Forty- 
count in one of the New York dailies, Sunday edition, fifth street to be transplanted in any hasty man- 
regarding well known piano companies which have been per, 

“T am very much pleased that you like our new 
quarters,” said Mr. Huntzinger after he had shown 
the writer around the offices. “Don’t you think 
my Studio Room, which I have designed especially 
SAMUEL for artists and teachers as well as our composers, 
is a happy idea? They can come here for their 


hs H 0 T ZI N O F F appointments, try over music and particularly my 
own catalogue of sacred and secular songs, which 
a 








I believe contains some unusual numbers.” 
“During this year I will publish only twelve 
songs. I am sure this is a startling statement, but 


COACHING on the other hand it is most interesting because in 


eB that way I concentrate, and I am very careful in 

my decision and I supply the needs of my dealers. 
TEACHING I personally inspect over 2,000 manuscripts a year, and 
when those interested come into my offices here to look 
ee over my selections, they are not confused by an enormous 


quantity placed before them, and much of it of an inferior 
ACCOMPANYING quality. Let us go over my more recent issues and I am 
FOR sure that you will agree with me that most of these can 

be considered real ‘finds.’” 
NEW YORK RECITALS April Time, by John Prindle Scott, is a fine song for 
» lyric and coloratura sopranos, and a song which all vocal 
teachers will find as helpful in their work as Wind’s in the 


Past Seasons With: South by this same composer. In fact, it is a sequel to it, 


Mme. Sembrich 57 W. 57 St. a companion piece, and a “find.” Wage of the Fighting Men, 
Alma Gluck PL 1998 by William Stickles, comes from an old friend and a 
Frieda Hempel es dependable writer of whom much may be expected. This 
Jascha Heifetz is the sort of song that will “make” and be made by the 
Zimbalist Baldwin Piano singer who will take advantage of the big dramatic possi- 








bilties of the voice part that is coupled and supported by a 
piano accompaniment of. strength and fitness. Some fine 
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VIEW OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF 
R. L. HUNTZINGER, INC. (LEFT). 


(BELOW ) STUDIO ROOM FOR THE USE AND 
CONVENIENCE OF CONCERT ARTISTS, 
CHURCH SINGERS, AND TEACHERS. 





voice like Werrenrath’s would give the public a chance 
to hear The Wage of the Fighting Men and prove it to 
be a work of exceptional merit. Love Came Creeping 
Into My Heart, by Mary Helen Brown, will appear on 
the programs of many prominent artists during the coming 
season; a brilliant concert number and a fine teaching piece. 
Red Roses, by Conal O’C. Quirke, is another fine concert 
song, particularly for tenors and high baritones. It made 
such a pleasing impression that we were not surprised that 
this song, while still in manuscript form, was sung for the 
past year by Mario Chamlee who used it at every appearance 
on tour in this country and abroad. From a Garden, by 
Harry J.. Pomar, is a light, melodious well-rounded number 
that carries appeal and arouses interest. The Rock-a-by 
Train, by Maddalena Akers, is a charming chanting bit of 
fragrant simplicity that fastened on our heart. Arise, Shine, 
by John Prindle Scott, will be welcomed by church singers 
throughout the country who are always on the lookout for 
new songs from this gifted composer who wrote The Voice 
in the Wilderness. It is a sacred song of meaning and 
beauty, with a fervor that finds its source in the religion 
of joy and gladness. John Prindle Scott seems to inject 
the goodness and worthiness of his own personality into 
all his work, Hear Thou My Prayer, by Bernard Hamblen, 
is another fine sacred song from an equally well known 
composer. Mr, Hamblen has taken a text based on the 
Eighty-sixth Psalm, which he has made doubly impressive 
through a musical setting that is genuinely inspired and 
majestic in character. The song is suitable for all voices 
but as it was played the writer could hear in the flowing 
tonal quality an unusual opportunity for contraltos and 
baritones. As an offertory solo its length is perfect, and 
as a fine sacred song we recommend it. M. J. 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 
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Art of Singing 
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World’s Famous Contralto 


CAHIE 


Town Hall, N. Y. City, Oct. 31, at 8.15 p. m. 
Virginia, Minn., Oct. 19. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 26. 
Buffalo, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 8. 
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MONSIGNOR RELLA EXPLAINS 
HISTORY OF THE FAMOUS 
SISTINE CHAPEL CHOIR 


Under Perosi and Himself It Gradually Replaced Historic 
Organization’ as Venerable Chaplains Passed On— 
Can Sing Only at Services Where Pope Is Present 


“I shall be very glad to tell you just what my choir is,” 
said Monsignor Antonio Rella, “for I have heard stories 
and read in the papers statements expressing a doubt as to 
whether our’ organization is the genuine Sistine Chapel 
Choir.” Monsignor Rella is the Perpetual Vice-Director of 
the Sistine Chapel and is conducting the Sistine Chapel 
Choir on the American tour which it has just begun. e 
speaks, by the way, excellent English, though he seemed to 
feel that he expressed himself more freely in his native 
Italian and used it through most of the interview. 

“When, twenty-four years ago, Don Lorenzo Perosi, Per- 
petual Director of the Sistine Choir, first took office—I be- 
came Vice-Director four years later—the choir still con- 
sisted of the traditional thirty-two Choral Chaplains. The 
full name of the choir, by the way, was Il Collegio dei 
Capellani Cantori della Capella Pontifica (The College of 
the Singing Chaplains of the Pontifical Chapel). There 
were various disadvantages in the form of the organization 
and it was decided to change it, so,as the various Chaplains 
passed away or were pensioned (they have all been gone 
for many years now), they were re lisse: one by one, by 
singers specially selected by Don Perosi and then trans- 
ferred, by Papal command, from other choirs in Rome, 
mainly from those of St. Peter, St. John Lateran, and Santa 
Maria Maggiore. The boy section of the choir was added, 
too. They are all trained in a special school, the total regular 
membership being increased to about fifty. And this choir, 
as now constituted, is the only one that can sing in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, so that, while those who say that the Sistine 
Choir—the old, historic choir of thirty-two chaplains—is 
no longer in existence are correct from a literal standpoint, 
my choir, now making its first American tour, is the Sistine 
Chapel Choir of today. We are not allowed to participate 
in any services at which the Pope is not present. It is only 
at the special services in St. Peter’s which he attends that 
we sing outside the Sistine Chapel. On great occasions— 
such, for instance, as the canonization of Jeanne d’Arc— 
in St. Peter’s, my choir is enlarged to as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty, with singers drawn from various Roman 
churches, but none of these ever sing in the Sistine Chapel, 
where the organization now with me here alone appears.” 

Monsignor Rella is a real cosmopolitan, one of those 
charming gentlemen-churchmen who are so typical of the 
higher circles of the Catholic Church. His father came into 
Italy from the Tyrol. His mother was Italian and he was 
born in the old Adriatic city of Bari. He was destined for 
the church from the beginning, and studied in Rome from 
childhood on at thé Seminario Vaticano, specializing in 
music. During his service he has held the professorship of 
music at three of the Roman colleges, the South American, 
the Irish, and the North American—which accounts for his 
fluent English—and for twenty years has been in the Vati- 
can, his titles being Vize-Direttore della Capella Sistina, 
Primo Maestro di Canto Gregoriano, and Maestro dei 
Bambini. Those who have seen him lead his choir and 
listened to the exquisite singing which it does under his 
guiding hand, realize what a gifted musician and born 
leader he is, for Don Lorenzo Perosi, still titular director 
of the choir, gave up active work many years ago. 

There are fifty-three singers making the American trip, 
including twenty boys (eleven of whom, by the way, come 
from Rome itself). Among the men are three sopranos 
and three altos. 

“These six come from all parts of Italy,” said Monsignor 
Rella. “Of course, it is extremely rare that a man’s voice 
does not change as he grows up, but these are the isolated 
cases. The voices are true falsetti, if I may use a contra- 
dictory term. Peculiar, isn’t it, to think of a soprano being 
married and the father of a family, as most of them are.” 
(The chaplains of the old Sistine Choir were appointed for 
life, but such is not the case with the present singers.) 

Monsignor Rella and his choir made a trip through 
Australia last year, which was a tremendous success both 
from the artistic and financial standpoints, but this is the 
first time they have ever visited America. The veteran con- 
ductor—veteran in years of service, but sprightly, vivacious 
and full of vigor—expressed his astonishment at and pleas- 
ure in New York. “The traffic—it’s unbelievable,” said he. 
“And then these buildings. You've seen Rome, so you can 
imagine what it means to me. By the way,” he added, “you 
should see what shrewd observers my youngsters are. I 
see some of their diaries occasionally, and it’s most inter- 
esting to observe the sort of impression all these new things 
a on them and how sharp they are at expressing them- 
selves. 

“Yes, I am looking forward to our trip ’way cross the 
continent with the greatest pleasure. It will be a hard trip, 
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for we're doing a lot in ten weeks—we sail for home about 
January 1. But it is going to be a most interesting one, and, 
if all our © audiences are as kind as those in Boston and 
New York have been, I shall be happy indeed that we came 
over,” H. O. O. 


Wilbur A. Luyster to Give Two Lectures 


_ Wilbur A, Luyster, the well known teacher of sight sing- 
ing, is quoted as follows: 

“Why are not more people able to read and write music 
as they do a language? Many say it is because we are not 
ot at learning music, and as a nation are not musical. 

usic is composed of but few elements, which are met in 
the simplest melody. There is hardly anyone but what can 
sing one or more songs. It is, therefore, not the gift of 
tune (composed of pitch and time) that is wanting in us. 

“Thousands study music every year, and more than nine- 
tenths are stopped on the way by difficulties which are 
surmountable only by those gifted with a superior organiza- 
tion, indomitable will, and can devote four or five years to 
study, which after all is a luxury. 

“We have not lacked for composers, musicians nor artists. 

How then does it happen that these great musicians have 
not known how to render the route which they so brilliantly 
followed practicable to the masses? 
_ “It is perhaps here that we shall find the reason of our 
ignorance of music. These composers and artists were 
endowed with strong and powerful intelligence but they 
were not teachers. 

“They expected everyone to understand their way, and 
could not perceive the difficulties which hinder the ordinary 
being. Music is expressed or represented by placing dots, 
characters and signs on the five lines and four spaces, which 
is called the stat, whether it is to be played by the instru- 
mentalist or sung by the vocalist; yet the knowledge acquired 
for the instrumentalist to execute this music is not sufhcient 
to enable a vocalist to read music. 

“Many will perhaps take exception to this, but while there 
are some who acquired ability to read vocal music while 
studying the instrument, the great majority cannot. So 
instrumentalists and vocalists agree to disagree on this 
subject of reading. 

“It is a mechanical operation with the instrumental read- 
ing, as the keyboard is there to be played on and never 
does it render the wrong sound (A sharp for B flat) if the 
correct key is played. It is quite a different matter wi.h a 
vocalist. They have no keyboard to be played and when G 
sharp is to be sung, usually the wrong tone is sung. 

“Many think members of choirs are readers because they 
are able to follow the instrument and make the correct sound 
the instant it is played. This is not reading, they simply 
follow the instrument. 

“To be able to read music is to sing a piece of music at 
sight without any instrument. How many choirs or singers 
can do this? They should be able to measure one tone 
from another with as much accuracy as a carpenter measures 
distance with a ruler. Today many believe that unless a 
person was born with the gift of reading vocal music they 
could never learn. It is as easy to master as any other 
branch of education, if taught in the proper manner, and 
anyone who talks has a voice and can learn singing at sight. 

“It can be easily understood by the above that these tones 
to be studied are invisible; they have to be created. All 
teaching should be done with an instrument in order to 
create independence and assurance. 

“Some little idea has been gathered from the above what 
confronts a person trying to read vocal music. 

“The following, if consistently followed, will enable 95 
per cent. of all students to be able to master vocal sight 
singing : 

1. Every idea ought always to be represented to the mind of the 
pupil by a clear and precise sign. , 

. The same idea ought always to be represented by the same sign. 

3. The same sign ought always to express the same idea. 

4. Never should two difficulties simultaneously be presented to 
So mine of a student until each has been mastered separately and 
alone, 

5. The memory should only be taxed when reasoning is impossible. 
It = only isolated facts without connection that should be learned by 

eart, 

6. Exercises (not songs) should be so graded to enable students 
to sing them at sight, each one leading to the next so that repetition 
is unnecessary. 

“The Galin-Paris-Cheve method of sight singing is per- 
haps the oldest system known, dating from 1700. The ideas 
here set forth were first conceived by the French philosopher, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and later developed by the three 
people—Pierre Galin, 1786-1822; Aimee Paris, 1798-1866, 
and Dr. Emil Cheve, 1804-1861—who spent their lives 
perfecting the system which bears their names.” 

Mr. Luyster, a graduate with diploma, having been ap- 
pointed special representative, will deliver two progressive 
lectures in the form of recital lessons, dwelling on the salient 
features of this system and demonstrating its simplicity and 
superiority at Carnegie Hall studio, 603-4, on Friday, October 
26, and Tuesday, October 30, at 8 p. m. W. M. 


Purcell Active in School Music 


In Purcell, Oklahoma, the music Department of the Purcell 
High School and City Schools are flourishing under the 
supervision of Jacob Schutz, graduate of the University of 
Christiania, Norway, and a pupil of Edvard Grieg. Besides 
the High School orchestra of twenty pieces, Mr. Schutz has 
organized a boys’ and girls’ Glee Club with forty members in 
each, and also a Boy Scouts’ band with twenty-five boys. 
The operetta, Sylvia, by Rhys-Herbert, with a cast of fifty 
people, will be given October 26. In the Spring Mr. Schutz 
plans a May musical festival with a chorus made up of all 
the students of the city schools. At this time a cantata will 
be done, an operetta the next evening, and a concert with 
miscellaneous program the last night. 


Another Nikola Zan Pupil Engaged 


James I. Johnson, a pupil of Nikola Zan, has been 
engaged to sing the pe 1 tenor roles in Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas with olf Hopper Company. This is 
the third of Mr. Zan’s pupils to enter the profession in the 
last three months. Hortense Jones, mezzo soprano, sang 
Amneris in Aida and Azucena in Il Trovatore with fine 
success as a member of the De Feo Opera Company in 
Baltimore this summer, and Joseph Batitic, tenor, is in 
vaudeville with an operatic act. 


- Whitehill to Open Season in Thais 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will open the season on November 5 in Thais. 
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mans themselves call “nachempfunden”—felt “after” some- 
body. The chorale is Bachian; the chorus, anybody; the 
soprano solo perhaps more Pfitzner than anything else in 
the work, but still recalling the method of work of the 
late Gustave Mahler; and the final choruses, any sturdy Ger- 
man Componist, There is, to be sure, enough of what is 
perhaps, after all, the real Pfitzner in the work—long, dull, 
arid, uninspired, labored stretches, in particular the various 
instrumental. intermezzi. It was some of these that were 
mercifully cut by Mr. Bodanzky. These intermezzi are 
labeled for various moods, but, if they express them, it 
is evident that Pfitzner reacts differently to these moods 
than most of us do. The rule seems to be with him; ex- 
pressing a lyric mood, fair to good music; expressing any- 
thing dramatic or objective, either dull or noisy—and some- 
times both, Technically the score is the work of a thor- 
oughly trained musician, with a taste for bitterness in or- 
chestration. Melody, solemn, serious, flowing, for a solo 
trombone. (Herr Pfitzner does not know, of course, that 
only players trained in a jazz orchestra can really make a 
trombone sing—and talk.) And Resignation (one of the 
intermezzi) in three-part, modern counterpoint on solo flute, 
English horn and bass clarinet! Shivers down the back. 


PritzNer A Po.tticaL Ficure. 

Those who, hearing Von Deutscher Seele, are at a loss 
to understand the admiration for Pfitzner in his native 
country, do not realize that considerable of his vogue is due 
to the fact that he is a figure in musical politics; those who 
do not believe in the Sturm und Drang of the youngsters 
have made him the standard bearer of reaction. He is, 
they feel, the direct descendant of the three B line—with a 
bit of Strauss, perhaps, auf der linken Hand. And he is 
that. The workmanship of all the three great B’s is his; 
everything they had, in fact, except what we call inspiration, 
that li#tte, trifling ability to create something that shall in- 
terest instead of bore. Hans Pfitzner—the writer knows 
him and his works—lacks a sense of humor; little, weak, 
highly neurotic, he has been told so often that he is great 
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that he has come to believe it himself. And that is fatal— 
for a little man. 

(And, most of all, to appreciate Von Deutscher Seele, one 
must himself have a real Beutecher Seele inside ; which most 
of us haven't, especially when it comes to modern music. ) 


A Spienoiw PerrorMANCE. 


It is too bad that Pfitzner could not have been here to hear 
the performance. There was not a flaw in it from start 
to finish. It told of long, patient Pe painstaking prepara- 
tion. It was an impressive demonstration of Artur Bo- 
danzky’s musicianship at its best, ranking with his produc- 
tion of Cosi Fan Tutte at the Metropolitan. Nor must due 
praise be forgotten for the training of the chorus, done 
by Stephen Townsend, It was the best chorus from every 
standpoint—tone quality, accuracy of intonation, range of 
dynamic modulation, and rhythmic precision—the writer 
has ever heard in New York, (One hopes Kurt Schindler 
was there to listen to it.) And as the best music of the 
evening fell to it, it represented the most enjoyable part 
of the performance. 

Elizabeth Rethberg let her exquisitely beautiful soprano 
voice and fine singing be heard for the first time here this 
season as the soprano soloist; that internationally known 
American contralto, Mme, Charles Cahier, lent her rich 
voice and all her mastery of music to the contralto solos ; 
Orville Harrold, tenor, not only a singer but a musician, 
needed all his musicianship to skip about in the ungrateful 
tenor role: and Paul Bender, bass, laid a solid foundation 
under the quartet. The orchestra, over one hundred men 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra for a basis, did full 
justice to the score. Mr. Bodanzky, conducting, as already 
stated, brought out all there was in it. It was, without 
doubt, a better performance than it could have had either 
at Strassburg or Berlin, and certainly better than that last 
year at Munich. It must have cost a goodly number of 
thousands of dollars to give it. And was there enough in 
it—is it significant enough in modern music literature—to 
have made that expenditure worth while? There was plenty 
of applause and Mr. Bodanzky got a big laurel wreath. 
But if even 5 per cent of that applause was for Pfitzner, 
instead of for the performance, one auditor is mistaken, 
viz: H. 0. O 


OCTOBER 15 
Hugo Kortschak 


Hugo Kortschak, a member of the late Berkshire Quartet, 
gave a violin recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
October 15, before an audience that manifested much appre- 
ciation of his qualifications. With Josef Adler at the piano, 
Mr. Kortschak rendered an unconventional program that 
included Locatelli’s F minor sonata, Max Reger’s D major 
sonata for violin alone, the Chausson Poeme and Mozart's 
concerto in D major, No. 4—a list of numbers that put him 
to the test and held his listeners in rapt attention. 

Mr. Kortschak is a violinist of the first water. He has a 
fine technic, an agreeable and even tone and he plays with 
much taste and style. He knows his instrument thoroughly 
and is complete master of it. In the lighter numbers, he 
showed delicacy and infinite charm, while in the more exact- 
ing, there was great breadth and dignity of style. The audi- 
ence applauded him warmly, Mr. Adler, a fine musician, 
lent valuable support to the artist at the piano. 

In commenting upon the violinist, the Tribune said: “Mr. 
Kortschak played well, with thoroughly mechanical skill and 
a tone generally of agreeable smoothness.” The Herald: 
“His performance was warmly received.” The Times: “He 
presented a program last night of far greater interest and 
significance than violinists of much greater fame and popular 
following ever present—a program that engaged the atten- 
tion of musical listeners from its beginning to its end and 
deserved to. Mr. Kortschak did not offer his listeners at the 
beginning one or two of the weightier matters of the vio- 
linist's repertory and then hasten on, as with a sigh of relief, 
to the distribution of small boxes of confectionery tied up in 

a pink ribbon. . In Mr. Kortschak’s playing of this (the 
c hausson Poeme) “especially, there was much to praise. And 
especially his earnestness and sincerity, his complete pre- 
occupation in capturing the composer's mood, and the measure 
of success with which he did so.” 


OCTOBER 16 


Walter Charmbury 


Walter Charmbury, the American pianist, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, ctober 16. His program 
was made up of the Beethoven sonata, opus 31, number 2, the 
Gluck-Brahms gavotte, a Mendelssohn Song Without Words, 
Schumann’s Papillons, opus 2, and a group.of Chopin. In 
reviewing the recital the critic of ‘the Herald stated: “Mr. 
Charmbury's playing showed him to be an artist of intelli- 
gence and musical instincts.” 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


To a Carnegie Hall audience, filled to the last seat and 
with a liberal number of standees, Leopold Stokowski and 
his men played the first concert ‘of. the present series in 
New York. It was chronologically as a C-A-B pro- 
gram; it began with Schubert, went. back to Bach and then 
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came forward again to Beethoven. The Schubert was com- 
posed of excerpts from Rosamunde, the Overture Entr’acte 
and Ballet Music. The very first phrases of the overture 
showed that the Philadelphia band had retained its form over 
the summer, There is no finer orchestra in the country. Mr. 
Stokowski’s reading of the romantic music was warm, 
emotional, and the men followed his slightest wish with their 
wonted exactness. 

Next came the Bach suite in B minor for strings and flute, 
the latter instrument played with great skill by W. M. 
Kincaid. Of course Bach did not have in mind a string 
band of the size and resonance of that of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra when he wrote, but the string parts gained an 
impressiveness through the large number used, and Mr. 
Stokowski was careful to tone them down so that the flute 
could stand out in the necessary passages. Even his Bach 
loses some of its formality and acquires a certain warmth 
which gives fresh life to something that is too often very 
dry listening indeed. 

After the intermission came the seventh Beethoven sym- 
phony. Mr. Stokowski has some original ideas about this 
work. He has, for instance, discovered that allegretto—the 
designation for the second movement—does not mean andante 
moderato, an impression under which a-great many con- 
ductors seem to labor when this symphony is in question, and 
he plays the movement as it is marked, bringing out unsus- 
pected beauties and making the whole movement shine in a 
warmer, more genial light. (Warmth, it may be noted, was 
the keynote of Mr. Stokowski’s interpretation of the entire 
program). The scherzo gamboled and skipped about, and 
the finale went with tremendous fire and dash. One under- 
stood Wagner’s calling this work the Apotheosis of the 
Dance. One thing specially to be commended in the playing 
of the symphony was the merely momentary pause that Mr. 
Stokowski made between the movements, holding his baton 
aloft so that the audience reserved its applause until the end. 
Then there was all of it that heart could desire and after the 
other two numbers as well. 

This opening concert of the Philadelphia organization set 
a very high standard for orchestral concerts this year, one 
perhaps that will not always obtain throughout the season. 
Those who were at Carnegie Hall had a real treat. 


Ethel Leginska 


Ethel Leginska was heard in an invitation piano recital 
at the Ampico studios, October 16. A dignified reading of 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 26, opened her program, and was 
followed by the same composer’s Rondo a Capriccio, op. 129 
(The Wrath Over the Lost Farthing). Miss Leginska’s 
second group included two of her own compositions—Cradle 
Song and Dance of the Little Clown. Despite the ultra 
modern harmonies and the many startling dissonances they 
proved interesting as the composer gave her own interpreta- 
tion. There were moments when the clown must have had 
some hard bumps or else danced with heavy feet, but there 
was humor in the number as there was in Goossens’ Hurdy 
Gurdy Man, which followed. The realistic effect of this 
brought forth genuine laughter. Two Chopin etudes con- 
cluded the group—the E major and A minor—Miss Leginska 
giving in the first her well known singing tone and to the 
latter the dash and fury of a real storm. A brilliant rendering 
of Liszt's Legende, of St. Francis Walking on the Waves, 
and La Campanella closed the program. 

Miss Leginska is capable of portraying many and varying 
moods and brings out many hidden beauties of a composition. 
It goes without saying that her technic is remarkable. The 
audience,, which included well known musicians, took great 
delight in the recital and was quick to show its appreciation 
of the artist’s abilities, 


Adaline Fisher 


Adaline Fisher, a young artist from New Jersey, made her 
debut in a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, 
October 16. Her program comprised works by Debussy, 
Stojowski, MacDowell, Chopin, Mendelssohn-Liszt and Liszt, 
and in the playing of these numbers she revealed marked 
talent and gave great promise for future development. Her 
brilliancy is characterized by her technical skill, and she also 
possesses individual style all her own. Her interpretation of 
the masters pleased the audience, as she had numerous recalls, 
in return for which she gave several encores. 

The critic of the New York Herald commented: “Her 
performance disclosed a musical talent rich in future promise. 
A certain wale nn oe di of — and much technical proficiency 
marked her playing .... Her stage presence was attractive. 


OCTOBER 17 
Michel Hoff man 


The second recital by Michel Hoffman, violinist, took 
p'ace at Town Hall on October 17, before a well filled house. 
Compositions by Kreisler, Bazzini, Bruch’s G minor concerto, 
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and other compositions by well known composers, comprised 
his program. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is still very young, displayed much 
talent in his performance. His tone was particularly velvety 
and smooth, and his technic and interpretation showed care- 
ful study. He was well received by the large audience. The 
New York World said: “There was delicacy in his work— 
perhaps too much delicacy, and in many places some skillful 
tone characterization.” 


Alexander Borovsky 


Every year native pianists galore, as well as many from 
various parts of the Old World, come to New York for a 
metropolitan debut; some make good, others only partly so, 
and still others fail ‘completely. Among those who made good 
was Alexander Borovsky, a Russian pianist, who, before 
coming to America gained an enviable reputation in his native 
Russia and in other European countries. 

Mr. Borovsky made his first appearance before an Ameri- 
can audience in a piano recital at Carnegie Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, October 17, and triumphed. His playing showed 
the earmarks of a well- rounded artist and musician, one who, 
from beginning to end of his program, revealed a mastery of 
the keyboard of which few can boast. His phrasing and 
colorful readings found instantaneous recognition. 

His program comprised three groups, the first of which 
was devoted to the organ toccata in C major, by J. S. Bach- 
Busoni; Larghetto in A major, Mozart; Gigue, Loeilly- 
Godowsky, as well as cadenza and introduction from organ 
concerto, Vivaldi-Friedemann Bach. From the very opening 
of the Bach toccata, Mr. Borovsky impressed his audience 
by his virility and proved himself an artist whose work is 
outstanding, to say the least. Group two contains works by 
the Russian extremist school and comprised Prokofieff’s 
scherzo, op. 12, as well as four Visions Fugitives, fragments 
from Stravinsky’s ballet, Petrouchka, and three Scriabin 
numbers—Poem Poetico, etude in D flat major, and etude in 
D sharp minor. 

The third group contained Andaluza, Falla; El Puerto, 
Albeniz, and closed with three Liszt numbers—Sonnetto del 
Petrarca, etude No. 10, and Rakoczy March. 

Mr. Borovsky, whose playing throughout the entire even- 
ing was brilliant and musicianly, was enthusiastically received. 
He is a welcome acquisition to the musical life of the 
metropolis. The hall was crowded by a distinguished audi- 
ence, largely consisting of compatriots of the recitalist. 


Virginia Rea 

Virginia Rea, soprano, gave her first New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, October 17. Miss 
Rea i is a native of Louisville, Ky., and has been heard out of 
town in concerts, but this was her first appearance in New 
York. Her program included songs by Pergolesi, Veracini, 
Lotti, Sibella, Liszt, Pierne, Saint-Saéns, Decreus, Kramer, 
Schindler, Gruen, La Forge and others. Rudolph Gruen 
furnished excellent accompaniments at the piano. 

In commenting on this recital the critic of the Tribune 
stated: “There was a pleasant freshness and expressive 
charm in the singing of Virginia Rea in Italian, French and 
English.” According to the Herald, “She sang old Italian 
airs, French and American songs and other numbers with 
ease of manner, a charming light voice and a very com- 
mendable knowledge of vocal technic and style.” 


Joseph Fuchs 


Joseph Fuchs, violinist, who gave his first recital of the 
season on October 17, was heard by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. After concertizing in the principal cities of Ger- 
many last season, making a decided “hit” with the press and 
public alike, it is no wonder that the critics here speak so 
highly of him. His program comprised works by Handel, 
Bach, and a suite (incidental to Shakespeare) by Korngold, 
also numbers by Dvorak-Kreisler, Paganini-Kreisler and 
Sarasate. In the Handel sonata and the Bach chaconne he 
showed his expertness in his art and his feeling for musician- 
ship. His tone and interpretations stand excellently in rank 
with the best of violinists. Harry Anik played sympathetic 
accompaniments, 

The critic of the New York Trubune said in part: “Josef 
Fuchs gave the impression of a distinctly talented violinist 
last April and showed talent again last night Myvi ee 
performance was that of a skilled violinist.” 


OCTOBER 18 
Fred Patton 


Fred Patton, baritone, gave his first New York recital at 
Town Hall on the evening of October 18 before a house that 
was well filled in spite of the fact that there was not a bit 
of “paper” in it. In other words, Mr. Patton adopted the 
very wise plan of valuing himself and his work and not 
giving away tickets, and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
those who occupied the seats were willing to pay to hear him 
sing. This is so nearly an innovation in “first” recitals that 
it deserves special mention. 

The fact is, however, that Mr. Patton is no beginner here 
and is already well known and well liked. Born in Connecti- 
cut and educated in America, he made his New York debut 
with the Oratorio Society three years ago, since which he has 
been in demand by that and similar organizations both in 
New York and at many festivals throughout the country. 
He has also had some church and opera experience. 

All of this showed in his interpretations at his Town Hall 
recital, which were intelligent, vivid, forceful and-musicianly. 
He has the good fortune to possess a real voice, a bass bari- 
tone with a wide range and much color and sonority. His 
program was of the conservative type, beginning with the 
ancients and ending. with the Americans. To the taste of this 
writer his best singing was done in the lieder group—Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, etc.—and in the Brahms songs. 
But perhaps this opinion derives from the fact that this 
writer prefers those songs. 

One of the things one likes best about Patton is his Ameri- 
canism. He has the simplicity and the virility of our race, and . 
when this is translated into song it is a guarantee of real, 
unalloyed pleasure to the American audience. This does not 
mean that Mr. Patton sings only English, but that he can 
never (fortunately) get away from the directness of his 
American interpretations, which are straight-forward, honest 
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and unaffected. It is the best sort of art, sincere and fine to 
a degree, and because of it Mr. Patton's rising success is 
assured, 


Denne Parker 


A Scottish contralto with the name of Denne Parker made 
her debut in New York at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
October 18, and created a uniformly favorable impression 
upon critics and public alike. The Sun expresses what the 
audience felt in such apt phrases that it is well to quote them 

“A rampantly picturesque and vivid figure presented herself 
last night on the stage at Aeolian Hall in the person of Denne 
Parker, contralto. Miss Parker has almost all of a singer’s 
assets— youth, beauty, freedom, dramatic instinct.” This 
review says further on that “her program conveyed a sense 
of taste and intelligence.” 

That is exactly the impression left upon the writer, and 
to it must be added an extraordinary wealth of personal 
charm and a depth that has many reserves, hardly sounded 
at this recital. Her program was not the sort that the singer 
selects who intends to play to the public or stoop to the 
gallery. It was serious throughout, and speaks well for the 
genuineness of the singer’s love for her art. There were 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff, Moussorgsky, 
Strauss, Debussy, Bantock—who has accompanied her in 
many of her recitals—and arrangements of songs of the 
Hebrides. 

Carl Deis accompanied with his usual virtuosity, and ad- 
mirably aided the singer to the genuine success which she 
achieved. 

Sistine Chapel Choir 

The Sistine Chapel Choir gave its first concert in New 
York on the evening of Friday, October 18, at Carnegie 
Hall. The organization, under the direction of Monsignor 
Antonio Rella, numbers fifty-three male singers, men and 
boys, including three falsetto sopranos and three falsetto 
altos. 

It was good to learn that the choir has a claim to attention 
not only because of what it is, but also of what it can 
offer, musically spe aking. It is a homoge neous body, obeying 
the slightest suggestion of its talented leader, Monsignor 
Antonio Rella, a man of thorough musical knowledge and a 
capable leader. 

The tone quality. of the chorus as a whole was good, 
especially in piano passages. In an extreme fortissimo there 
was an occasional bit of harsh sound, especially from the 
higher sections. Rhythmically the singers are conspicuously 
exact, and the range of the dynamics is long and varied. 
Everything is sung without accompaniment. There is a 
truly remarkable ability not only to maintain the pitch, but 
also to find it as the program passes from one number to 
another without, as far as one can detect, aid of any sort, 
not even that of a pitch pipe. 

Musically speaking then the choir comes very close to 
perfection. Its program was most interesting. There was 
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perhaps a thought too much of Perosi in it, no less than five 
numbers out of ten, which constituted the program, being 
from his pen. 

First there was a short Greeting to the American People 
by Refice, very brief but one of the most effective numbers 
of the evening. In it the choir attained the most vibrant 
and sonorous forte of the program. Then followed two 
numbers of Perosi, Tu Es Petrus and O Salutaris Hostia. 
The latter, sung pianissimo throughout, was most exquisitely 
done. Then came Palestrina’s Laudate Dominum, tor five 
voices, a beautiful work and magnificently sung; and be it 
said to the credit of the audience that there was a demand for 
its immediate repetition. Perosi then contributed Benedictus 
Qui Venit, and an Alleluia for two choruses, ten voices. 
For this number the second choir mounted into the third 
gallery. The Alleluia was the most effective of the Perosi 
works given, some of the antiphonal effects being of great 
beauty. This was the first time in years that any number 
of Perosi’s compositions had been given in public here. They 
are well made, but there comes too often the easy, conven 
tional turn of a phrase or a series of too rich harmonies 
which—especially in a program in which Palestrina also 
appears—make the music appear out of sympathy in the un 
derlying text. The Alleluia was repeated and the second 
part began with more Perosi, Domine Jesu Christe, a dis 
tinctly inferior work. Number eight was Palestrina’s Tota 
Pulchra Es; number ten, the same master's Exsultate Deo, 
a magnificent end to a fine program. It is to be noted that 
Palestrina’s oftentimes involved polyphonic writing pre- 
sented no difficulties for the chorus at any time. Between 
the two Palestrina numbers, Vittoria’s lovely Ave Maria 
was given, and had to be repeated. 

There was an audience which filled the hall. Archbishop 
Hayes occupied a box, and there were many other prominent 
Catholics present. The chorus was heartily greeted and most 
heartily applauded not, it may be said, because it was the 
Sistine Chapel Choir, but because it thoroughly deserved the 
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applause 
applause, 


for its splendid singing. It was discriminating 
which awarded the finest works with the most 
hearty tribute, There were one or two repetitions and extra 
numbers, and at the end Monsignor Kella repeated the 
Greeting to the American People. 


Rudolph Ganz 


from Haydn to Casella, but Rudolph 


It is a long way 
Aeolian Hall re- 


Ganz bridged the gap successfully at his 
cital on Thursday afternoon, October 18. Mr. Ganz’ time 
is so taken up as conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra that it is a privilege for New Yorkers to hear 
him in a piano recital, So they should not complain of a 
long program, particularly one so well played. The first 
number was a rare treat, for Haydn is seldom heard on 
concert programs these days. The sonata in D major was 
presented with delightful clarity and charm, The largo 
was particularly beautiful. Brahms, in a large quantity, 
followed—all the waltzes of op. 39, two capriccios, two 
intermezzi, and a rhapsody. There was variety in the inter- 
pretations, and effective contrasts in light and shade. 

The Schumann F sharp minor sonata, op. 11, was infused 
with warmth and nobility of sentiment. One of the most 
admirable qualities of Mr, Ganz’ playing is his straight- 
forward manner and scholarly attitude. Used to handling 
an orchestra, he treats his piano things in somewhat similar 
fashion, thus bringing out orchestral colorings—as in the 
Schumann opus. Again there was in evidence a polished 
technic, mellow tones, pianissimo effects, and even scale 
passages which brought a sigh of satisfaction from his 
auditors 

The last group was perhaps the most interesting of all. 
It contained three works marked first performance. A 
suite of three numbers, from Turquie, by the Swiss com- 
Blanchet, included Morning on the Bosphorus and 
(rowboats) They proved both interesting and 
beautiful. Im Modo Esotico, by Casella, is the sort of thing 
that is hard to judge on first hearing. With its polytonal 
harmonies and its very unusual effects it distraught the 
uninitiated ear, It is ingeniously worked out and is very 
effective. However, Mr. Ganz played it with such an ease 
and air of familiarity that one felt comfortable while listen- 
ing. Others in the group were Debussy’s Masques and 
Fireworks, Ganz’ The Pensive Spinner, op. 10, and scher- 
zino, op. 29, which found much favor, and rightly so, with 
the audience. This appreciation was rewarded with en- 
cores 

The Herald spoke of Mr. Ganz’ “fine musicianship and 
taste,” and the Times critic remarked, “Mr, Ganz’ per- 
formance in all that he does is devoted to an exposition 
of the music, and not of himself and his technical powers. 


OCTOBER 19 


poser, 
Caiques 


Alexander Kipnis 
Alexander Kipnis, bass-baritone of the Wagnerian Opera 
Company last season and who will shortly appear with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, gave a recital at Town Hall 
on Friday evening, October 19, winning for himself the 
praise of press and public alike. Mr, saad program con- 
stituted of compositions by Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, 
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Strauss and others. In his singing he displayed a voice of 
unusual richness, combined with artistic and skilled inter- 
pretations which won for him the enthusiastic plaudits from 
his audience, a fact not to be forgotten by those who had the 
pleasure of hearing this genuine singer. His diction was 
clear and distinct, and he showed reposefulness throughout 
the entire program. It was necessary to repeat several of 
his songs and all in all it proved an artistic recital from 
start to finish. Walter Golde proved himself as usual a 
most able and valuable accompanist. 


Sistine Chapel Choir 


“Belonging, or relating to one of the five Popes named 
Sixtus,” says the dictionary in definition of the name borne 
by the fine choir of boys and men, now touring the United 
States, whose second concert, Carnegie Hall, October 19, 
found a larger audience on hand than the first. The many 
Roman Catholic clergy in the audience, the white and purple 
cassocks of the singers, the marvel of beginning every choral 
number without pitch being given (how do they do it?), 
the sonorous low basses (they sang E in a Perosi anthem 
with resonant power), the definite character of everything 
sung, with growing enthusiasm in the audience—all this was 
again noted. Monsignor Rella, the conductor, is a portly, 
friendly appearing man of benign visage, and spread his 
hands in an attitude of blessing in acknowledging applause. 
He knows what effects he wants, and gets them, yet occa- 
sionally one found the soprano boys’ voices a bit off pitch. 
Some unusual effects of swelling and diminishing were heard 
in Palestrina's Bonum est Confiteri, composed about the time 
America’s colonies were developing (1550); there was fine 
climax in Perosi’s Benedictus, in six-voiced harmonies, finish- 
ing brilliantly on high G's for the boys; this number was 
repeated. Other works sung were by Refice, Viadana, 
Vittoria and Marenzio, everything being sung in Latin, of 
course, with the broadly “Continental” pronunciation. 


The New York String Quartet 

The New York String Quartet, which was founded sev- 
eral years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Pulitzer, gave a recital 
on the evening of October 19 at Aeolian Hall. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, second violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Bed- 
rich Vaska, cello. The rm comprised three quartets— 
Brahms’ in C minor, o Mozart’ s in D major, and, in 
closing, Josef Suk’s in G is flat, major 1, op. 11. There was a 
pee > sized audience present which manifested its enjoyment 
by plenty of applause. 

The playing of the quartet was agreeable, smooth, and 
the tone excellent. Some of the best playing of the evening 
was done in the Mozart quartet, of which especially the 
playing of the minuet and the andante are to be mentioned. 
The Suk quartet, which was advertised in advance as a 
sort of novelty, impresses one as being hardly worth hearing. 

This quartet is an excellent organization and it is to be 
hoped that it will continue to play together for the delecta- 
tion of the public not only in New York but also in the 
Provinces as well, 


Edmund Burke 


Edmund Burke, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
gave his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday 
afternoon, October 19. He was heard in Old English 
songs; two songs by Bach, revised by Siloti; a group of 
French numbers by Fevfier, Ferrari, Hahn, Bordes and 
Selz; Russian songs by Sokolow, Borodine (revised by 
Siloti), and Gretchaninoff, and songs in English by Holst, 
Hughes, Rummel and Cecil Burleigh. Many of the songs 
were unfamiliar here, fourteen of them said to be presented 
for the first time. Mr. Burke sings with finish of style, 
understanding of the significance of the text, good tone and 
clarity of diction. In the French and Russian group 
particularly Mr. Burke showed dramatic ability. The 
songs by Herbert Hughes were imaginative, with interesting 
harmonic treatment and The Terrible Robber Men won a 
repetition, The audience showed its pleasure and won 
encores, one being from The Beggar’s Opera. Ellmer 
Zoller played skilful accompaniments. 

The Tribune said: “Mr, Burke sang with artistic ex- 
pression and phrasing.” The Herald commented, “The 
list, which opened with old English airs, called for a wide 
range of expression. Mr. Burke met this demand with 
admriable intelligence.” 


OCTOBER 20 


Willy Burmester 


It was a good many years ago when Willy Burmester, 
the great violinist, came to this country and first introduced 
himself and his art to our concert going public. Since that 
time he has traveled extensively all over the world and 
reports of his great success came to our shores from time to 
time and confirmed the striking impressions of his talents 
which remained here after his American appearances, 

At the present moment Burmester again is engaged in 
making an American tour and his current debut was accom- 


plished last Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall before a, 


large audience which welcomed him with all the warmth that 
is the just due of so celebrated an artist. Be it>said at once 
that while Burmester is quite bald this is not an indication 
of great age, because he has been practically hairless on the 
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top of his head for so many years that hardly anyone of the 
present generation of concert goers can remember when that 
violinist was adorned with a plentiful hirsute crown. Those 
who might have been inclined to think of Burmester as being 
aged when they regarded his barren dome had no such im- 
pression after he began to play, for there are in his art the 
same vigor, freshness, versatility and technical and musical 
command which always have distinguished his performances 
on the violin since he came to maturity, At once when he played 
the first few phrases of the Beethoven sonata in 

major for violin and piano he demonstrated his complete 
authority and all the listeners settled back in their seats 
confident that they were to receive and enjoy a whole evening 
of musical delight of the highest order. And Burmester did 
not disappoint them in any degree. Throughout the sonata he 
displayed his well known finish and suavity of style, elegance 
and surety of bowing, his almost dazzlingly brilliant technic, 
and his complete artistic and musical insight. At the con- 
conclusion of the sonata he was rewarded with thunderous 
applause, which did not diminish in degree or duration as 
the program progressed. 

The second number was Paganini’s concerto in D major, 
a work which sounds tawdry when played superficially and 
without the interpretative power to give its somewhat faded 
measures a high musical interest. Being the artist that he is, 
Burmester was enabled to imbue every note with meaning 
and every phrase with purpose. The line of his interpreta- 
tion made for beauty and there was irresistible appeal 
throughout his reading of the score. Needless to state, he 
accomplished marvelous feats in technic, and his old time 
wizardry in the departments of double stopping, spiccato, 
staccato, harmonics, and all the other extremely difficult 
feats in bowing and fingering, was in plentiful and astonish- 
ing evidence. In the slow movement his tone was of ample 
volume and had soft and caressing colors of rare charm. 
Again a storm of approbation rolled over the player and 
he had to bow his acknowledgments repeatedly. 

A group of shorter pieces by Bach, Field, Beethoven, 
Weber and Paganini ( Witches’ Benes) were filled with an 
almost endless variety of interpretative nuances which made 
for picturesque and appealing performances, and at the con- 
clusion of each piece Burmester was able to feel that he 
had received a series of miniature ovations closely related 
to the majestic outburst that had followed his readings of 
the sonata and the concerto. It was a marvelous evening for 
the distinguished visitor and he made no effort to hide his 
gratification, even though his demeanor on the stage is a 
model of dignity and modesty. 

The piano accompaniments of the evening were furnished 
by Franz Rupp, who did his part with skill and under- 


standing. 
Claudio Arrau 


Claudio Arrau, pianist of Santiago, Chile, made his Ameri- 
can debut at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 
20, before a fair-sized audience. His program consisted of 
Beethoven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 3; groups of Chopin and 
Debussy, and the Don Juan fantasy of Liszt which he 
rendered, displaying excellent musicianship, combined with a 
substantial tone of good quality. Difficult passages were 
gracefully handled and his legato was smooth and velvety. 
Clarity of tone and lightness in touch were outstanding 
features. The compositions which were most effective were 
Minstrels and Debussy’s Feux d’Artifice. All in all it was 
an artistic recital and thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 
Mr. Arrau responded to the applause with a Liszt rhapsody 
and a Chopin waltz as encores, 


OCTOBER 21 


Abraham Haitowitsch 


Abraham Haitowitsch, blind Russian violinist, who has 
been heard in New York on many previous occasions, gave 
a recital in Town Hall on Sunday evening, October 21, 
before a fair sized and friendly audience. The applause 
bestowed was evidence that Mr, Haitowitsch pleased his 
listeners. 

His ‘program opened with Tartini’s sonata for violin and 
piano in G minor, and followed this with the Mendelssohn 
concerto in E minor. Then came a group containing Romance 
in G major, Beethoven; Slavonic Dance, No. 2, in E minor, 
Dvorak-Kreisler ; Serenade melancolique, Tschaikowski, and 
Hungarian Dance No. 2, Brahms-Joachim. As the closing 
number he gave Sarasate’s Faust Fantasia. He was ably 
accompanied by David Sapiro. 


Arthur Rubinstein 


Always an interesting, brilliant, and authoritative pianist 
and interpreter, Arthur Rubinstein returned to New York 
in his best form when he faced a large Aeolian Hall audi- 
ence last Sunday afternoon and exerted his customary key- 
board charms with his usual effect and success. He was 
applauded warmly throughout the program which was inter- 
spersed and supplemented with a flattering number of encores. 

Clarity of touch and depth of musical understanding 
fascinated the listeners in the Bach-d’Albert F major toccata 
for organ. Brahms’ intermezzo op. 119 No. 2, and rhapsody 
op. 119 No. 4, had sincerely felt and beautifully proportioned 
readings. Two mazurkas and the op. 44 Polonaise by Chopin 
were delightful renderings, especially in phrasing and tone 
coloring. A Debussy group represented purling pianism of 
a ravishing kind. “First performance” was the caption at- 
tached to five pieces from a suite, Préle do Bébé, by Villa- 
Lobos, and typical Iberian harmonies and rhythms, strongly 
modernized, made them a piquant feature of the program. 
In their delivery, Rubinstein used all his subtle arts of 
presentation. 

Prokofieff was there with his marche, Vision Fugitive, 
and Suggestion Diabolique, characteristic mordeaux and not 
frighteningly discordant. 

The present reviewer missed the concluding M. de Falla 
compositions (Andaluza and Ritual Dance of the Fire) and 
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Liszt’s Love’s Dreams and Mephisto Valse, and feels sure 
he was deprived of additional treats in Arthur Rubinstein’s 
playing of those works. 


John McCormack 


John McCormack gave his third New York program of 
the season on Sunday evening, October 21. It was a program 
sung entirely in English. It began with arias of Bach and 
Handel and the second group was made up of songs by 
Sibelius, Cui, Frank Bridge and Elgar. For the third group 
he gave some of his favorite Irish folk songs including The 
Leprehaun, arranged by Dr. Joyce, and The Snowy Breasted 
Pearl, arranged by Robinson; and to conclude with there 
was another group that had in it one of the finest songs of 
Haydn Wood, A Brown Bird Singing, and a first hearing of 
a rather complicated and confused song by Walter Morse 
Rummel, The Voices of Children. Besides all this, there 
were, needless to say, the usual number of encores under 
which Mr. McCormack sang such of his old favorites as 
Mother O’ Mine and Ballynure Ballad—songs that no one 
else can sing as he does, a phrase as true as it is trite. 

The singer was in superb voice Sunday evening and in 
splendid humor as well, appearing to enjoy the recital fully 
as much as his audience, which is saying a good deal. 

Incidentally the Century Theater is a much pleasanter and 
better place to listen to Mr. McCormack or any other artist 
than is the Hippodrome. The front of the house appeared 
to be sold out as it always is and there were as many people 
sitting on the stage as the large space could possibly accom- 


modate, 
Thelma Thelmare 


On Sunday evening, October 21, at Aeolian Hall, Thelma 
Thelmare, soprano, gave her first song recital of the season. 
Miss Thelmare possesses a voice of excellent quality and 
wide range, and, having sung in Europe for many years, 
immediately showed that she is a singer of much experience. 
Her interpretations were delightful as well as artistic, and 
her diction clear and distinct. Her program consisted of 
compositions by Puccini, Hageman, ana-Zucca, Tosti 
and others, which made it one of interesting variety. She 
has a fine stage presence and charming personality. The 
Eagle, composed by Emil Polak, who presided at the piano, 
and sung by Miss Thelmare, was heartily received. 

The New York Times said: “She displayed a voice of 
unusual dramatic expressiveness, power, and beauty of tone.” 


Cecilia Hansen 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, made her American debut at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 21, before a 
good-sized audience. 

From the outset this tall blond Russian girl won her 
public by the beauty of her tone and her evident sterling 
musicianship. Her opening number was a Chaconne by 
Vitali, with piano and organ accompaniment, Charles Albert 
Baker assisting at the organ, and this volume of tone served 
as a good introduction for the young violinist, as it gave 
opportunity for comparison between the largeness of the 
combined piano and organ tone and the fine trenchant 
sonority of her violin. This violin is said to be a Stradi- 
varius, once in the possession of the famous Joachim, 
However that may be, Miss Hansen certainly succeeds in 
bringing a fine quality of tone out of it. 

This, however, is only a small portion of the violinist’s 
craft, and above all things Miss Hansen is musical. She 
plays with extraordinary charm and her interpretations are 
so sane and intelligent that they leave nothing to be desired. 
There is also warmth and vigor and a certain something 
that one must call magnetism for want of a better word, 
which aroused her audience to high enthusiasm. Miss Hansen 
is destined to be an American success. 


Isa Kremer 

Isa Kremer’s first appearance of the season was given 
before a jammed house in which there was not even stand- 
ing room at Carnegie Hall on the evening of October 21. 
She sang the usual sort of program for which her recitals 
are familiar, from Russian and Jewish songs to the famous 
La Zingarella (Paisiello) and several English numbers, 
that is to’ say numbers with the text in English, one of 
them composed by Brockway and others by her accompanist, 
Viadimir Heifetz, presumably a Russian. By a strange 
conceit Miss Kremer had these two songs printed on her 
program without the name of the composer, with an ap- 
pended note saying that they had been written especially 
for her, lyrics by Anne Campbell, music by Vladimir Heifetz. 

Considering the length of time Miss Kremer has been 
in America her English is rather remarkably good. It has, 
indeed, a slight accent, but that only serves to lend charm 
and color to her English interpretations. As for her Russian 
and Jewish songs, this writer has no knowledge of those 
languages and does not perhaps get as great pleasure from 
‘them as did the public to which not only the language but 
the songs themselves were familiar. But Isa Kremer is an 
artist of such expressive force and color that it seemed to 
the writer that the words were, after all, of small importance. 











TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel, Trilby, 


There is nothing fictional, however, in 


The Secrets of Svengali 


by J. H. DUVAL 


It tells all there is to tell about the Art of Sing- 
ing. It is written in a brisk, lively style that 
holds the interest. It is full of anecdotes of great 
singers and great teachers of the past and present. 


If you are a singer yourself or merely a lover of 
good singing, it is a book well worth reading. 
Price $2.00 
For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


Miss Kremer paints a picture in whatever she does, and her 
singing is so attractive that it gives pleasure to the musician 
as well as to those who merely like to be amused. 

Miss Kremer was assisted by Yasha Bunchuk, cellist of 
remarkable talent, and Vladimir Heifetz opened the program 
with the Rhapsodie Orientale. It is needless to say that 
Miss Kremer and her assisting artists scored a tremendous 
success, She is destined to be one of the gréat drawing 
cards of the present season as she was of last. 


Maximilian Pilzer 


Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, gave a recital on Sunday 
afternoon, October 21, at Town Hall. He played a Bach 
concerto in E major, the famous Bruch concerto, and groups 
of pieces by Tschaikowsky, Paganini, Sgambati, Wieniawski, 
Drigo, Chopin, Bazzini and Maximilian Pilzer. He was 
very ably assisted by Harry Kaufman, who played with 
much sympathy and understanding, helping Mr. Pilzer to 
win the evident success which he did with his numerous 

blic. 

Pttis best playing was done in the virtuoso pieces like the 
Paganini Caprice and the Wieniawski Caprice, but there 
was also warmth of tone and fine musicianship in the Bruch 
concerto, which however, always loses without the support 
of the orchestra. Mr. Pilzer has breadth of tone and style, 
a distinguished manner of interpretation, poise and dignity. 
He is a player that is agreeable to listen to, as he appears 
to take himself and his task seriously. 


PHILADELPHIA SEASON 
IS ON IN FULL SWING 





Second Concert by Orchestra, Italian Benefit and Other 
Local Activities 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 16—The program presented 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra at its second pair of concerts, 
October 13 and 15, included the works of Schubert, Bach, 
and Brahms—a truly adequate trio. The delicacy and sim- 
plicity of the Overture, Entr’acte and Ballet music from 
Schubert’s Rosamunde was delightful. Following this was 
Bach’s suite in B minor, for strings and flute. Each of 
the six parts disclosed new beauties. W. M. Kincaid, the 
first flutist, gave further evidence of his virtuosity. The 
final number of the program was the Brahms’ violin con- 
certo in D, with Paul Kochanski as soloist. He played this 
with power, skill, and understanding. 


Concert ror Benerit oF ITALIAN HospitAt. 


An interesting and unusual concert was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, October 11, for the benefit of 
the Italian Hospital, Cristoforo, Colombo. All the music 
was composed by Antonio Di Cecco, who conducted the 
orchestra made up of seventy members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The first part of the program was devoted to 
orchestral music and the Legenda di Narciso, which was 
played by Antonio Ferrara, violinist, and Bernard Cortese, 
pianist. The four orchestral numbers were Marcia Mili- 
taire, Minuetto Classico, Il Salice Piangente, and La 
Cornamusa Abbruzzese. The music reflected the Italian 
love of melody, cleverly combined with modern harmoni- 
zations. The second part of the program was devoted to 
a well executed ballet, entitled Primavera Italica, which 
was pleasing to the eye as well as the ear. 


Stokowsk! Lecture. 


Leopold Stokowski gave the first lecture in his series of 
eight (which he is to deliver this season on Music as I See 
It), in the foyer of the Academy of Music, October 11. 
It was delightfully informal and instructive. The speaker 
enlivened it by personal experiences gained in his search 
for old and interesting manuscripts. Dr. Stokowski said 
that the four climaxes in musical history were represented 
by Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. The lectures 
will treat of these four composers and the period of transi- 
tion or development following each. A pleasant surprise 
for the audience was the singing of the Palestrina Choir, 
in illustration of the old chants. 


Jornt Recirat. 

A pleasing recital was given in the Bellevue-Stratford, on 
October 10 (for the benefit of the Sewing Class for Charity) 
by Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and Ellis Clark Ham- 
man, pianist. Each presented three groups. Miss Lang- 
ston’s rich, mellow voice delighted her audience. Encores 
were graciously responded to. Mr. Hamman accompanied 
excellently, as always, also exhibiting a remarkable technic 
in his solo numbers, M. M. C. 


A. Russ Patterson Studio Notes 


On Monday evening, October 1, a delightful joint recital 
was given at the A. Russ Patterson Studios by Idelle Patter- 
son and Elliot Griffis, pianist-composer, assisted by Ruth 
Kemper, violinist. The program was varied in content and 
both artists were warmly received by the large audience. 
So successful was this joint recital that another will be 
given at the studios the first Monday evening in November. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patterson announce that they will give 
a series of Sunday afternoon teas during the winter at 
which an informal musical program will be given. These 
will take place on every other Sunday, 


Mme. Davies Has Large Class Enrolled 


Owing to the appearance of many of her artist-pupils in 
London, Clara Novello Davies was obliged to postpone sail- 
ing to America to October 20. Upon her arrival here, how- 
ever, she will begin work immediately at her studios, having 
a large class enrolled for this session. 
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Activities of Marie Miller Harpist 


A portrait of Marie Miller, harpist, has been recently 
painted by Guy Fene DuBois, the well known artist. 

Miss Miller has reopened her studios at the Hotel, Ansonia, 
New York, with a large number of pupils enrolled. Many 
of them will play professionally this season. Five of her 
pupils, with their harps, appeared in the film production of 
Ibanez’s Enemies of Women, The young ladies were Fran- 
ces Keeney, Eleanor Collier, Elizabeth Letchfors, Dorothy 
Kay and Thurema Sokol. They made an unusual and beauti- 
ful picture, and their appearance in this spectacular produc- 
tion has caused much comment. 


Five States to Hear Althouse in November 

West Virginia, Ohio, Lllinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
will be the States to hear Paul Althouse in: recital during 
th month of November. November 29 and 30, he will ap 
pear as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, respectively. October 26, the 
tenor is scheduled to sing the Ah, fuyez! aria, from Mas- 
senet’s Manon, and the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sekoloff conducting. 


Beatrice MacCue Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 

Beatrice MacCue, contralto, will give a recital at her studio 
next Saturday afternoon and will sing three of Mana-Zucca’s 
songs: Invocation, Ah Love, Will You Remember? and | 
Love Life. The composer will be at the piano. 


Zerffii Studio Recital 


The regular monthly students’ recital took place at the 
Zerfhi studios on Friday, October 19. Despite the inclement 
weather an interested audience assembled and gave evidence 
of keen enjoyment at the singers’ efforts. 
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SEASON 
1923-24 





OCTOBER 23, PLAZA, assisting artist Mac- 
Dowell Program. 

JANUARY 23, AEOLIAN HALL, recital of 
songs with string quartet accompaniment, New 
York String Quartet assisting. 

FEBRUARY 5, PLAZA, concert for benefit 
of MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, 
FEBRUARY 16, HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL 
CLUB, children’s program for junior branch. 
MARCH 20, AEOLIAN HALL, Assisting 
Artist Organists Open Meeting. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO LISTENS TO NINE RECITALS ON 
FIRST ACTIVE SUNDAY OF NEW SEASON 


De Pachmann, Emerson Abernethy and Elsie Alexander, Louis Kuppin, the Bolm Dancers, Cantor Rosenblatt and Josef 
Winogradoff, and Minna Ysaeva Start the Ball Rolling—Esther Lash Gives Private Recital—Herman Devries 
Honored by French Government—Psychology Included in Curriculum of Sherwood School— 
Conservatory and Studio Items—Notes of General Interest 


Chicago, October 20.—Nine recitals took place Sunday 
afternoon, October 14, Afl were not covered by this office 
even though it employs several critics to review the musical 
happenings here. The daily papers in general do not cover 
concerts, recitals or musical happenings that are not ad- 
vertised in their columns. Why then should the world’s 
greatest musical paper open its columns to musicians who 
do not recognize the paper? The most interesting recitals 
of Sunday were those of De Pachmann, who played to 
over three thousand delighted hearers at the Auditorium; 
Emerson Abernethy and Elsie Alexander, who made their 
Chicago debut at the Blackstone; Louis Kuppin, who sang 
at the Playhouse; the Bolm Dancers, who performed at the 
Apollo; Cantor Rosenblatt and Josef Winogradoff, bari- 
tone, appearing at Orchestra Hall, and Minna Ysaeva, so- 
prano, in her debut at the Playhouse. 

De PACHMANN. 

Twelve years had elapsed since Vladimir de Pachmann 
had been heard in our midst, and the remembrance of that 
last recital must have awakened a desire in many to hear 
him anew, while many others who had heard of his fame 
only through the voice of the press had reserved seats 
weeks in advance from F, Wight Neumann, who managed 
the concert. De Pachmann is a great showman, but he is 
also a very great pianist. Mannerisms that would not be 
tolerated in any other pianist are permissible with him and 
even demanded. De Pachmann would not be De Pach- 
mann if he did not make comments regarding his playing 
to the audient. If he did not make a few funny gestures, 
his public would not recognize him and really De Pachmann 
does it all very naturally, and probably when alone he 
goes through the same antics and speaks to himself as he 
does in public. These mannerisms would be absolutely in- 
tolerable even in De Pachmann if he did not play as he 
does, What superb tone he draws from his piano! Under 
his fingers his instrument sang beautifully and the delicate 
nuances with which he paints the Chopin music were de- 
lights to the ear, and the Auditorium acoustics were in a 
great measure responsible for the possibility of pianissimos 
that could be heard in every part of the house. His program 
was entirely Chopin, and De Pachmann has often been 
called the greatest interpreter of the Chopin piano litera- 
ture. A poet among poets, De Pachmann, at the advanced 
age of seventy-five, plays with the enthusiasm of youth and 
often with the virility of a man in his prime. It would 
he puerile of this reviewer to analyze the innumerable quali- 


ties of this virtuoso, but as a final tribute, let it be said that 
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the De Pachmann of today is superior to the De Pachmann 
of yesterday. 
Emerson ABERNETHY AND Evsig ALEXANDER. 

Two newcomers, who now make their abode in this local- 
ity, made their debut at the Blackstone Theater under the 
management of Rachel Busey Kinsolving the same after- 
noon, Emerson Abernethy, baritone, and Elsie Alexander, 
pianist. Both are very happy additions to musical Chicago 
and both will be in great demand not only in this locality 
but also wherever fine interpreters are recognized. Mr. 
Abernethy had built a program well suited to show his 
interpretative power, which must be commended most 
highly. Here is a baritone who does not rely on his voice 
to give you satisfaction. He has brains and knows how to 
use them to make his organ respond to his wishes, and the 
results were most gratifying. His enunciation is impec- 
cable, either in English, French or Italian; his delivery 
most correct and his interpretations, as already stated, capi- 
tal. 

Elsie Alexander, a beautiful young woman, pleases the 
ear by her playing as much as the eye by her looks. From 
now on this young artist will stand among the most promi- 
nent pianists of this city and her emphatic success was in 
every respect deserved. Her contributions to the afternoon 
program consisted of the Bach-Bauer Partita in B flat, 
four etudes by Chopin, Liszt’s etude in F minor, Borodin’s 
Au Couvent, Palmgren’s Bird Song and Saint-Saéns’ etude 
en forme de Valse. She also made a splendid impression 
as accompanist, giving Mr. Abernethy fine support at the 
piano. Like Miss Alexander, the baritone was much feted 
by the audience. A very fine recital! 

Louis Kuppin. 

Another resident musician, Louis Kuppin, well known 
vocal teacher, made his debut also in a song recital at the 
Playhouse, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 
Mr. Kuppin counts in Chicago an army of followers and 
the Playhouse was practically sold out when he made his 
appearance exactly at three-thirty, the appointed time. It 
would be a very fine thing if all the concerts managed by 
Mr. Neumann would start as per schedule. The De Pach- 
mann concert, by the way, started twenty-five minutes after 
the announced hour, 

Mr. Kuppin had arranged a very big program, ranging 
from operatic arias to light American songs and including 
a group in Italian, one in French and one in German. His 
first group consisted of the tenor aria from The Girl of 
the Golden West, after which he sang Visions by Nicolini, 
and Musica Proibita by Gastaldon. Then came the aria 
from Martha, followed by lighter songs by Del Riego, 
Tosti and Massenet. Two Schubert, one Schumann and 
one Bohm lieder followed. The fourth group consisted of 
the aria, E Lucevan le Stelle, from Puccini’s Tosca, and 
then the American group with songs by Dichmont, McGill, 
Woodman, Kramer, Thomas and Sanderson. Mr. Kuppin 
may be regarded as a dramatic tenor; he sings with much 
expression, feeling and understanding and he is a fine inter- 
preter of the song literature. His audience was lavish in its 
approval and asked for many additions. His voice is big 
and handled with marked artistry. His success will not be 
received in some quarters with marked pleasure, but the 
concert-goers of Chicago showed to a few musicians of 
Chicago who had worked against Mr. Kuppin that their 
voices were not heard and that Mr. Kuppin as a musician 
as well as a singer is entitled to a high position in this 
community. 

MINNA YSAEVA. 

At the Studebaker a large audience was very much im- 
pressed with the debut of Minna Ysaeva, a member of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, who disclosed a soprano 
voice of fine dimension and of really beautiful quality. She 
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should make a big name for herself in her new field of 
endeavor, 
Cantor RoseNBLATT. 

Cantor Rosenblatt and Joseph Winogradoff were greeted 
by a large and highly enthusiastic gathering of their own 
at Orchestra Hall. Cantor Rosenblatt has a large host of 
followers here who dote on everything he does and re- 
ward his every effort with thunderous plaudits. Mr. Wino- 
gradoff, an operatic baritone, also won the favor of the 
listeners and both singers were asked for so many extra 
numbers as to make the encores more numerous than the 
printed selections on the program. 

Avotpn Botm BALLet. 

A huge success was registered at the Apollo Theater, 
Sunday afternoon, for Adolph Bolm and his ballet. A 
master of the terpsichorean art, Mr. Bolm had arranged a 
splendid program, which was remarkably interpreted by 
his ballet, and to add eclat to the entertainment, Mr. Bolm 
and Anna Ludmilla did some solo dancing. A delighted 
audience applauded every number to the echo and loudly 
demanded more. 

Ester Warratu LAsu Sines. 

A private recital was given in the Fine Arts Building 
Wednesday morning, October 17, by that popular soprano, 
Esther Walrath Lash. Among the numbers heard by the 
writer were: At the Well, by Hageman; Pale Moon, by 
Logan, and Una voce poco fa from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, after which Mrs. Lash sang as an encore George 
H. Gartlan’s Lilac Tree. Mrs. Lash is a fine interpreter 
of the song literature. She knows how to use her voice, 
which is of good quality, wide compass, and her diction is 
a revelation. Mrs. Lash, besides, has been well favored 
by nature and she makes a striking figure on the concert 
stage. Her appearances in and near Chicago should be 
many during the present season. The singer was fortunate 
in having as accompanist Margaret Gary, who supplied 
very artistic accompaniments. 

A FLorence TruMmBuLe Date. 

Florence Trumbuil has been engaged by Harrison & 
Harshbarger to play a recital in Port Huron (Mich.) early 
in November. 

Jacques Gorpon Opens SEASON. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, began his concert season on October 4, with a 
recital in Kennilworth, Ill. His managers, Harrison & 
Harshbarger, predict a very busy season for him. 

EuizasetH Kerr A Dappr Purr. 

Elizabeth Kerr, who has been engaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company to sing minor roles, is another 
Francesco Daddi pupil engaged by the company for this 
season. The other singers engaged for large roles by the 
company are Margery Maxwell and Beryl Brown. Miss 
Kerr was a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Chorus 
and probably the first singer to be promoted from its ranks 
to that of one of the principals in the Chicago Company. 
She has been with Mr. Daddi for the last few years and 
is still studying with him at the present time. 

We Top You Sol. 

Six months ago the Musica Courier informed its read- 
ers that two Chicagoans, prominent in musical circles, would 
be honored by the French Government. Herman Devries 
was the first of the two to be rewarded for his services to 
the French art, having been presented, as announced else- 
where in this paper, with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In all probability, not many months will pass before our 
second prediction will come true and Frederick A. Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will receive 
the same honor, which he, too, so well deserves. 


Van Grove to Conpuct Opera. 

Sometime during the coming season Isaac Van Grove 
will conduct a performance at the Auditorium in the regular 
season of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, with which 
organization the popular “Van” (as he is known here) is 
assistant conductor. Mr, Van Grove will conduct Koenigs- 
kinder by Humperdinck, which has not been given here in 
several years, 

Beutan Rostne Opens Rocers Park Crus Season. 


For its opening concert of the season, October 16, the 
Rogers Park Woman's Club engaged Beulah Rosine, the 
gifted young cellist, to furnish the program. Miss Rosine 
won much success in a program of Pergolesi, Saint-Saéns, 
Chopin and Popper numbers. 


IN CURRICULUM OF 
ScHoo.. 

Great attention is being given nowadays to the study of 
psychology. Educators recognize that it is not merely de- 
sirable, but essential, as a factor in the training of either 
professional or business workers. 

Musicians have been, perhaps, a bit slow in applying psy- 
chological principles to their problems, and to their self- 
development. Too often they have been content with “get- 
ting results” in playing, singing and teaching, and have over- 
looked the fact that, by careful analysis along psychological 
lines, they can so direct their efforts as to attain greater 
efficiency as instructors, and greater proficiency as per- 
formers. 

To overcome this common defect, the Sherwood Music 
School has instituted a course in psychology, and all can- 
didates for graduation are required to take this course. The 
general principles of the subject are set forth, and practical 
work is given in applying these to the problems of the stu- 
dent and teacher of music. 

The school has been very fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of the well known instructor, Prof. Paul H. Palmer, 
of Northwestern University, in giving this course, which 
will doubtless remain a permanent part of the Sherwood 
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curriculum, inasmuch as its benefits are already very much 
in evidence. 
Levy Pupit Scores. 

At the regular Sunday noon concert at the Chicago 
Theater, the soloist last week was Berenice McChesney, 
a pupil of Heniot Levy, of the American Conservatory, 
The young lady chose for her vehicle the Liszt E flat con- 
certo, in which she rode to recognition not only among the 
musical fraternity, but also among the laymen. Her play- 
ing reflected careful training and her success with the 
audience left no doubt as to the enjoyment derived from 
her rendition of the difficult number. She was recalled 
several times to the stage at its conclusion. 

Rint, Pacwiaccio! 

There is a would-be tenor in Chicago, who always has 
his picture taken as though he were laughing at some one, 
Pretty clever, indeed, as that tenor is probably laughing 
at the musical world to have allowed him fo remain in its 
midst. Recently he gave a recital, when, however, the 
audience laughed at him and the smile that would not come 
off finally vanished from his countenance. 

Watter Spry’s ACTIVITIES. 

Walter Spry, the well known pianist and teacher, will 
give a piano recital, Friday evening, November 9, at Little 
Rock (Ark.) before the Arkansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association. This is one of the largest and strongest state 
associations. 

Mr. Spry’s young pupil, Howard Feiges, will appear at 
‘Lyon & Healy Hall, Monday evening, ovember 5. 

GLENN Dittarv GuNN ScuHoot Notes. 

Pupils of the Gunn School have been giving weekly pro- 
grams for the Chicago Daily News radio every Thursday 
afternoon, at four o'clock. 

The Saturday recitals at the Gunn School began on 
October 6, when a program was presented by pupils of 
Adolf Muhlmann and Eva Mayers-Shirley. On the thir- 
teenth a program was presented by pupils of Mr. Gunn, Mrs. 
Friedman and Mr. Muhlmann. 

Frieda Knoll, who was graduated from the Gunn School 
last June and ‘took an important part in the program of 
that day, will make her professional debut in Lyon & 
Healy Hall, Thursday evening, October 25, in an exacting 
program under the management of Mr. Culbertson. 

Busu Master Scuoot Examinations Octoser 31. 

Wednesday, October 31, at 2:30 p. m., is the date set for 
the Master School examinations at Bush Conservatory. 
Many applicants have been received from artist and pro- 
fessional students, who are anxious to take advantage of 
this remarkable educational and musical opportunity. Those 
receiving appointments through these examinations of the 
Master School will be given free tuition for two years 
under the renowned teachers of the faculty. 

Instruction is given in the following departments: piano— 
Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Edgar A. Nelson; 
voice—Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Herbert Miller 
and Mae Graves Atkins; violin—Richard Czerwonky, 
Bruno Esbjorn; opera—Mme. Nelli Gardini; composition— 
Edgar Brazleton, Rowland Leach. 


GUTTMAN 


**Singer of Quaint Folk Songs” 
New This Season! 
“From Mother Goose to Shakespeare” 
A Recital for Children in Costume 
Mgt. Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York. 
Stiefi Piano. 


MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
Resumed Instruction for the Season 
Studio: 226 W. 70th St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 7757 
Orchestral Training 


JOSIAH ZURO 


Director of 
bins ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


COACHING TEACHIN 9 
Phone: Sireie 0100 744 7th Ave., N. Y. City 


The Perfect Artist Gourse 


GAY MACLAREN 


Re-creator of famous plays 


Management: CAROLINE EVANS 
326 West 76th Street 33 $3 New York City 
Phone 4561 Endicott. 
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NIKOLA 


ZAN 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Prague Opera 





Exponent of the Lamperti Method 


STUDIO: 168 West 58th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 3900 
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Charles S. Peterson, Chicago millionaire, is the patron 
of the Master School, which thus provides free tuition un- 
der this remarkable faculty, The Master School is the 
only school of its kind in America and is the culmination 
of a cherished plan of President Bradley in furthering mu- 
sic education in this country. It coincides with the ideas 
of a world-famous musician now resident in America, 
whose judgment of the future of American music is thus 
summed up in a recently published book: 

“Premature debuts, made under economic pressure, ac- 
count for many failures. If we want to see American 
artists come to the front, we must give the younger gener- 
ation to study with good teachers at a minimum cost or 
free of charge. 

“The large orchestra and opera companies are privately 
subsidized by the wealth of the community. If, then, music 
is so highly esteemed, why not subsidize it at its source 
and provide gifted Americans adequate opportunities to 
develop their talents. Give them the opportunity and 
they will soon develop a generation of artists second to 
none in the world. 

President Bradley has with the co-operation of Mr. 
Peterson, done a highly important thing in furthering musi- 
cal progress in this country by the establishment of the 
Master School and the quality of talent developed by the 
Master School was evidenced by the artist students of the 
school in Orchestra Hall last Tuesday. 

Frank St. Lecer to Conpuct Opera, 

Frank St. Leger, for several years assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Opera, will have a chance to show his worth 
with the baton publicly when Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel is given at the Auditorium by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company this season. Mr. St. Leger has done splen- 
did’ work behind the stage, according to his chief, Giorgio 
Polacco, who predicts for this young man a brilliant future 
as an operatic conductor. 

Muenzer Trio’s First Recitat, 

In its first recital of the season at Kimball Hall, Tuesday 
evening, October 16, the Muenzer Trio again proved itself 
an organization of the highest standing, that each member 
is a genuine artist, and through long association and 
assiduous rehearsing the trio has arrived at a high degree 
of efficiency. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

Josef Brinkman, pianist, and Henry Sopkin, violinist, 
presented the program of the second of the American Con- 
servatory Saturday recitals at Kimball Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. Both of these young artists are equipped to an 
uncommon degree with a fine musical understanding and 
technical resource, and to this is added an unusual musical 
temperament. The result is a performance of an artistic 
and at the same time highly enjoyable quality. 

The r- consisted of the Cesar Franck sonata, the 
Bruch G minor violin concerto and piano numbers by Liszt, 
Godowsky and Rachmaninoff. A capacity house attended, 
demonstrating their appreciation by hearty applause. 

The fourth recital will present advanced pupils of Allen 
Spencer and Karleton Hackett, with Hazel Sims at the 
piano, at Kimball Hall, October 27. 

Ruth Parker, artist violin pupil of the Conservatory, was 
awarded the Phi Beta Sorority violin scholarship. 

The three orchestras of the conservatory began their 
weekly rehearsals this past week. The Symphony Club 
Orchestra, composed of the more advanced students, which 
is under the leadership of Ramon Girvin, gave some remark- 
ably fine programs at their concerts last season and are 
planning some even more pretentious things for this year. 
Owing to the rapid growth and progress of the Junior 
Orchestra, under er Sopkin’s direction, a second Junior 
Orchestra has been organized under the leadership of Jack 
Baus. 

SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

The second pair of concerts by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, played on Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, October 19 and 20, has already showed marked im- 
provement in the work of the personnel, even though the 
program, with the exception ot the Dohnanyi suite for 
orchestra, was built more to suit our elders than ourselves. 
Mozart's overture to the Magic Flute was beautifully ren- 
dered by Stock and his men. Then came Schubert's sym- 
phony in C major, and let it be said the work shows its 
age, and within five years it will have passed the century 
mark. The symphony, however, was made interesting here 
and there, not only by the many beauties it still contains, 
but also due to the splendid treatment it received at the 
hands of Frederick Stock. After the intermission, besides 
the Dohnanyi Suite already mentioned, the orchestra played 
the Dvorak Hungarian Dances. 

ALEXANDER NAKuTIN Pupits Busy. 

Alexander Nakutin authorizes the statement that Minna 
Ysaeva, who successfully debuted last Sunday, was under 
his tutelage during five years; that John Clark, who sang 
at the Lyon & Healy banquet, and Jennie Padalsky, soprano, 
who is engaged by Kar! Reckzeh to appear as soloist for 
two different dates, are also products of his studio. 

Hans Hess Concerto Day. 

Last Wednesday, October 10, was Concerto Day at the 
Hans Hess studio, and a number of interesting students of 
this prominent cellist and instructor set forth some excep- 
tionally fine playing for their colleagues. These concerto 
classes are held the second Wednesday of every month. 
The next one will be November 14. 

Marcery Morrison 1N CHICAGO. 

Among the visitors at this office this week was Margery 
Morrison, coach and conductor of the Faust production 
touring under the Aborns. Miss Morrison, who spent last 
summer in Europe, returned only a few days ago to America 
and upon her return was engaged by the Aborns to take 
charge of the Faust road company. While in France she 
studied under Andre Bloch, conductor, and coached with 
Camille Decreus, associated with Jean De Reszke. Then 
she went to Munich, where she heard The Ring, Cosi Fan 
Tutti and several Viennese novelties. Miss Morrison spent 
the last few days of her vacation in London, where she 
also Heard several new productions. After her present 
tour, which will finish in December, she will return to 
France and continue her work with Bloch and Decreus. 

Musica News Items. 

The Musicians’ Club of Women, on Monday afternoon, 
October 15, presented Rose Lyon DuMoulin, pianist; 
Mildred Brown, violinist; Orpha Kendall Holstman, so- 

(Continue on page 34) 
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arold Bauer 


Master Pianist 


writes as follows of the 


Hasan & Hamlin 
PIANOS 


OOOOO 


“Since my first visit to this 
country my admiration for 
these noble instruments has 
increased with each succes- 
sive tour. They not only 
represent the most perfect 
examples of the piano maker's 
art, but fulfill every imagin- 
able requirement from the 
point of view of both pianist 
and audience, and are the 
most superbly beautiful instru- 
ments that | know.” 


(Signed) Harold Bauer 


OOOOS 
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CELEBRATING HIS FIRST BIRTHDAY. 
Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and her one-year-old son, G, Bruno Enrico Zirato, cutting 
his first birthday cake. Miss Morgana opened her concert 
tour recently in Blizabeth, N. J. The entire month of 
October has been booked, the last concert being in James- 
town, N. Y., on October 31, On November 7 she will join 
the Metropolitan Opera Company with which she will sing 
during the first part of the season, In February she is 
hooked solidly in the South. (Photo by Kadel & Herbert) 


eS 


MARGARET NORTHRUP, 
soprano (left), and her accompanist, photographed in Paris. 
Miss Northrup recently returned from Hurope, where she 
spent the summer in travel and study. She expects to give 
her second Aeolian Hall recital early in the new year. 


PHYLLIS LETT, 
the English contralto, who will appear in recital at Town 
Hall, New York, on December 10. (La Salle photo) 


LOUIS EDLIN, 
who has succeeded Scipione Guidi as violinist of the New 
York Trio. Mr. Edlin has the distinction of being one of 
the few pupils accepted by Fritz Kreisler and has occupied 
an enviable position in the Middle West. He was for a Se ae , 
number of years concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra, se é oe 
and was the leader of his own string quartet. He is an . a WILLIAM SIMMONS 
ewperienced chamber music artist and combines beautiful ; baritone (left), and George Gershwin, composer, whose 
tone and an exceptional technic with rare understanding of BE. ROBERT SCHMITZ compositions were greeted with much applause when he 
the ensemble. (Photo by Frank Moore studio) with his summer master class. played them for members of the Bohemian Club last season. 
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DORIS NILES, 


who has been one of the principal solo dancers at the Capitol 
Theater for the past two seasons. She attracted much 
attention during her first performances, but those who are 
interested in her art realize that today she is one of the 
most artistic and graceful dancers on Broadway. Miss 
Niles was born in California eighteen years ago and has 
been studying dancing since she was ten years of age. Her 
first appearance was with the Marion Morgan Dancers. 


FRANCES HALL, 
pianist, who will be heard 
in her second New York 
recital on Friday after- 
noon, November 9, at 
Aeolian Hall. Two Scar- 
lotti numbers arranged 
by Ernest Hutcheson and 
Mendelssohn's prelude 
and fugue in E minor 
will open the program. 
Schumann's Faschings- 
schwank Aus Wein oc- 
cupies the middle of the 
program and five seldom 
heard numbers of Rach- 
maninoff will close the 
recital. Miss Hall is 
under the management of 

Charles N. Drake. 


CHARLES CARVER, 
bass, who returned to New York on September 29 from a 
summer spent in Italy and France 
made his debut as Sparafucile in Rigoletto and also aa the 
King in Aida, The bass will remain in America and appear 
in concert until spring, when he will return to Italy again to 
sing in opera. Mr. Carver will be remembered as having 
sung on concert tours with Schumann Heink and Matzenauer. 
(Photo by Apeda) 





During the last few years she has perfected her Spanish 
dances with Mme. Aurora. Fokine has taught her the 
Russian dances; also Cobeleff and Oumansky. Her Japanese 
and Chinese dances were studied with Michio Itow, and the 
most beautiful of all, her Hindu Dance, she perfected with 
Roshanara, and many believe she rivals this exquisite dancer, 
(Nickolas Muray photo) 
THEODORE SPIEPRING, 
as seen by a well known caricaturist during one of the recent 
hn orchestral concerts he conducted in Berlin and in Vienna. 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S PRODUCTION OF DON PASQUALE. 


The latest opera to be dedicated to the Hinshaw English repertory is Don Pasquale (Domezetti), which will be presented on tour alternately with Cosi Fan Tutte by the same company 

A special translation and adaptation of the opera has been prepared for Mr. Hinshaw by H. O. Osgood of the Musica Courter. The work has been rehearsed under the musical 

direction of Paul Eisler and the stage management of Samuel Thewman, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The scene shou n is from the second act, and the figures are (left 

to right) Judson House as Ernesto, Irene Williams as Norina, Ellen Rumsey the Majordomo, Leo de Hierapolis as Dr. Malatesta, and Pierre Remington the Don Pasquale. The company 
started a country-wide tour this week. (White photo) 
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PAVLOWA ENDS SEASON HERE 


Ocroper 15, 


Ajanta’s Frescoes (The Great Renunciation) was presented 
for the first time by Anna Pavlowa on Monday night, Octo- 
her 15. This, probably the most impressive of her new 


ballets which are the result of her trip around the world, 


is a ballet of India in one act and three scenes, As given 
by the famous dancer and her company, which included 
two remarkable Hindoo dancers, it made a fine impression 
and should become a popular number of her extensive 


repertory. The music by Tscherepnine is atmospheric and 
On the whole the ballet was interestingly given and 
The Fairy Doll, well known to New 


weird 
artistic ally produced 
also on the program and seven shorter divertisse 


Ye rk, was 
ments, all of which found due appreciation, 
Octoper 16 
An audience which filled the Manhattan Opera House 


from ” to dome attended the performance of Anna-Pavlowa 
Tuesday evening, October 16. To 


and her Ballet Russe on 
ay it was an enjoyable performance is putting it mildly. 
Che program opened with Amarilla in which Mlle. Pav- 


lowa and company appeared. A group of Oriental Impres 
jons came next, a three dances of Japan, a Hindu 
wedding, as well as Krishna and Rhada. In the last named 
Mile, Pavlowa apps ared Rhada. 

Ihe closing group was devoted to seven divertissements : 


as 


Obertass, The Swan, Dance Tartar, Scene Dansante, Pas- 
torale, Tambourin and Gavotte Pavlowa 

Mile, Pavlowa, the incomparable, enchanting, and be- 
witching was seen and admired in The Swan dance, at 
onclusion of which she was recalled eight times. The 
amusing Scene Dansante, to music by Boccherini, was ef- 
fectively presented by Mlle. Butsova and Mr, Pianowski, 

Walter J. Goodell the Composer 
The first time | saw Walter Goodell he was in a music 


tore \ salesman inquired, “Are you looking for works 
on teaching, sir?” “No,” replied Mr. Goodell, “I am just a 
learner, always looking for a book from which I can learn 
thing.” 


somet 


in and introduced 


At this moment a mutual friend came 
me to Mr. Goodell, the composer of Butter Cups, Lullaby 
and Where's the Use of Sighing?—three songs known to 
audiences all over the country. 

Later, as acquaintance ripened, I learned two salient fea- 
tures of his character, his insatiable curiosity for knowl- 
edge, his passion to probe for truth, to discever, to learn, 
and | childlike simplicity and extreme modesty toward 


that which he has already accomplished 


For Mr. Goodell is treasuring rare dreams of musical 
beauty, which are to find expression in orchestral and oper- 
atic iorms, Of these a one-act opera is almost completed 
and many others are sketched. He has played, directed, 
orchestrated and composed for every size orchestra. At 
present he is making orchestrations for the Chicago The- 


‘ 
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ater. His work has received commendatory notices from 
such musicians as Frederick Stock and Henry Hadley. 

Mr. Goodell’s father, a physician, led the choir in a small 
town in central Illinois and also played the French horn, 
while his mother was a teacher of piano, Aside from early 
lessons on the violin and much practical experience in play- 
ing in small orchestras, Mr. Goodell is largely self-educated. 
He had one teacher who did much to direct and influence 
and help his work—Robert Juse, of Chicago, who gave Mr. 
Goodell a basic foundation in counterpoint and fugue. The 
rest of his education was gained in the practical school of 
“doing.” 

Now and then Mr. Goodell turns aside from his larger 
concepts and pens some exquisite bits of miniature art— 
such as the three songs published by Clayton F. Summy 
Company, mentioned above. 

Lullaby is written to words by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and has been sung repeatedly by Russell Longmire, bari- 
tone, over the radio. saat Longmire declares it a real radio 
song. Where’s the Use of Sighing? is set to the rhythm 
of the old French gavotte and inspired by W. E. Henley’s 
poetic utterances. It is dedicated to Lucile Stevenson, who 
has sung it on tour; also by Amy Dorreith. Buttercups 
will perhaps be the mist Hes Hs of the group. Ethel Claire 
Goodell, Mr. Goodell’s wife, wrote the words. It is built 
on the old Gaelic scale, and the rhythm portrays the walking 
back and forth of the piper as he sings. 

Harriet BARNETT. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
prano; Helen Hedges, Lillian Pringle and Sylvia Bargman 
Wentworth 

Nora Loraine Olin presented four vocal artist-pupils i 
a short program in the Fine Arts Building, Wednestag 
evening, October 10, to a highly pleased audience, a de- 
served compliment to their tuition. Madeline Gallagher, 
Robert Lee Osburn, Winifred Q. Doswell and Hazel 
Meisterling were the singers appearing. 

Stephen Pepich, tenor, pupil of Karl Buren Stein, was 
the soloist at the dedication of the Preradovic Glee Club 
Clubhouse at Gary (Ind.) October 14. Mr. Pepich is also 
director of the Glee Club. 


The first meeting of the Chicago Artists’ Association's 
1923-24 season was held in the recital hall, Fine Arts 
Building, Tuesday afternoon, Origoer 16. The program 


was given by Mrs. Baxter, reader; Carolyn Schuyler, pianist, 
William and Alice Phillips, Gladys Welge and Herbert 
Hyde, who gave an address on civic music. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Parmelee to Continue with Haensel & Jones 


The Musrcat Courter is informed that, when the late 
W. Spencer Jones was obliged a year ago to give up active 
connection with Haensel & Jones on account of ill health, 
his place was taken in the office by Horace J. Parmelee, 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, October 25 








Philharmonic Society of New York, evening.......... Carnegie Hall 
M. Louetta Chapman, song recital, evening............Aeolian Hall 
Ukrainian National Chorus, evening.............++.++- Town Hall 
Friday, October 26 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, evening......... Carnegie Hall 
Francis Moore, piano recital, evening + deus o4e aera Aeolian Hall 
Ukrainian National Chorus, evening................+0+- Town Hall 
Saturday, October 27 
Josef Hofmann, p‘ano recital, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
Sascha Jacobsen, violin recital, GU ik Vic noe kcee we Carnegie Hall 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano recital, afternoon.......-+++4 Aeolian Hall 
Hanna Van Vollenhoven, piano recital, evening........./ Aeolian Hall 
Ukrainian National Chorus, evening............++0%00+ Town Hall 
Sunday, October 28 
Music Lovers’ Association, evening................- Carnegie Hall 
Paul Kochanski, violin recital, afternoon..............4 Aeolian Hall 
— Corigliano, violin recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
enato Zanelli, song recital, afternoon. ’ -Town Hall 
Ukrainian National SY ae See ae Town Hall 
Monday, Octebor 29 
Lawrence Tibbett, song recital, afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening...........+0.0e++eeeee Aeolian Hall 
Sylvia Lent, violin recital, SRNODE) os cn ce tv scacivibees Town Hall 
Tuesday, October 30 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening. ..............0eeeees Carnegie Hall 
Irene Holland Nicoll, song recital, afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 
Max Pollikoff, violin recital, evening......... -Aeolian Hall 
Daisy Jean, cello recital, evening..........++-seeeeeeeee Town Hall 
Wednesday, October 31 
Mieczyslaw Minz, piano recital, evening.............. Carnegie Hall 
Violet. Horner, song recital, afternoon..............06+ Aeolian Hall 
Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller, evening........4 Aeolian Hall 
Mme. Charles Cahier, song recital, evening.............. Town Hall 


who will continue with the firm and thus there will be no 
change in policies. 


Kiss in the Dark Played at Cosmopolitan 


Victor Herbert, general musical director of the New Cos- 
mopolitan Theater, is playing his own waltz song, A Kiss 
in the Dark, as part of the program for the next two weeks 
there. This song has been the most sensational seller of its 
kind published in years. 


Hempel Sails Tomorrow for Home 


Frieda Hempel will sail for home on the steamship Ma- 
jestic, October 26, and is due to arrive on November 1. 
Her opening concert of the season will be in Lynn, Mass., 
on Sunday afternoon, November 4. 











Mine. 
study with a teacher who has trained so many great artists. 


A partial list of her students is as follows: 
Laurette Rietz, Alma B. Klein, 


applied. 
BR. Faber, 


Riena Mana, Bernice Dale, Charles F. 


MME. VALERI’S MASTER CLASS AT THE AMERICAN 


Valeri’s master class this past summer was an overwhelming success in every way. 


Julia Lee Pottinger, Ethel High Em 
Mrs. Elma Daw Miller, Olive 


Although Mme. 





CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO 

Professional singers, artist-pupils and teachers from all parts of the country were eager to 
Valeri gave from ninety-five to one hundred lessons each week, she was unable to accept all those who 
mert, Lela McCombs, Mabel Vann-Lindsey, Mrs. D. C, Smith, Mrs. William Burnette, Erle 
Wheat-Fleetwood, Irma Swift Oberreuder, Margaret Gettys, Florence Peebles, Cecile White, Lila Sayre, Lucy 
O. Bash, Louise Richardson, Helen Warrum Chappell, Benjamin Tilberg, Georgia BE. White, Helen Hart Miller, Mrs. B. H. Jameson, Thure Jaderborg, Alice K. Paton, Edith Clark, 
Champlin, Ottis O, Patton, Rdith Fletcher, Gertrude Erbe, Mrs. Dora T. Hoffman, Edith M. Clinebell, Martha Austin, Clara Davisson, Mrs. F. PR. 


Woodruff, Mildred Anderson, Johanna Pearson, Claire Gibson, Katharine Price Bailey, Margarete Cragie, Mrs. Vlasta Darling, B. C. Tricot, Mrs. George H. Thompson, W. I. Fleetwood, 


Miss Litante, 
Duerr. 


Greulich, 
Hlelen 


Mary R., 


Sister Stephen, 
Weiner and Arline 


inna BR. 
BRB. Garton, 


gaged to conduct a master class at the 


Fitch, 
In addition to private lessons two repertory-teachers’ classes were held each week. : 
American Conservatory next summer will be eagerlywelcomed by professional singers and voice students all over the country. 





Fabry photo) 


Suzanne Keener, Mrs. R. B. Lee, Lillian Johnston, Lillian Way, Carmela Chiostergi, Genevieve Wheat-Baal, Samuel 


Valeri has been en- 
(Kaufmann & 


The announcement that Mme. 
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Oratorio Society Announcements 


The announcement of the concerts and soloists for the 
jubilee season of the Oratorio Society of New York, Albert 
Stoessel conductor, reveals a list of. popular oratorios and 
distinguished artists, which is even above the high standard 
of past seasons.. The season opens November 21 with Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, and in the title part one of its most 
noted interpreters, Louis Graveure, baritone. It was Gra- 
veure’s singing of this role with the society in 1917 (his 
first appearance in oratorio) which earned for him the 
characterization as the “greatest Elijah heard here in a 
generation.” Other distinguished names on: the semi- 
centennial program of the society are William Gustafson, 
Metropolitan Opera bass; Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor. 

For the performance of Elijah at Carnegie Hall, Novem- 
ber 21, the soloist will be Ruth Rogers, soprano; Lillian 
Gustafson, lyric soprano; Marjorie Squires, contralto ; 
Richard Crooks, tenor. The soloists for the performances 
of Handel’s The Messiah, on December 26 and 29, will be 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor; Richard Hale, baritone. On April 9 the 
society will sing Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis (sacred mass 
in D minor) with the following soloists: Olive Marshall, 
soprano; Helena Marsh, contralto; Judson House, tenor; 
William Gustafson, bass. 

The orchestral background at all concerts will be supplied 
by the New York Symphony. Philip James will be at the 
organ during the performances of The Messiah and the 
Missa Solemnis. The early demand for season subscrip- 
tion seats has been unprecedentedly large. 


Ashley Pettis on Tour 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, left New York on September 24 
on his transcontinental tour, opening at Frederick (Okla.) 
September 28. This young American artist is featuring 
programs of all-American compositions and already is 
booked heavily into the New Year. He appeared in Chi- 
cago at Lyon and Healy Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 
21, and will be heard in San Francisco on November 15; 
Los Angeles, November 21, and his New York recital is 
scheduled for Friday evening, January 25, at Aeolian Hall. 

Many educational institutions have engaged Mr. Pettis 
and there is also much interested manifested by the music 
clubs throughout the country in his program. Mrs. John P. 
Lyons, president of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, recently wrote Mr. Pettis: “I want to congratulate 
you on the all- American program you are planning to fea- 
ture.this season. It is certainly in line with the policy of 
the National Federation to give due recognition to our 
American artists and we are very grateful to you for the 
decided stand you have taken.” 

Prof. Leon J. Richardson, head of the Extension Division 
of the University of California, has engaged Mr. Pettis for 
a number of recitals throughout the State, and he writes: 
“Interest centers in your all-American program.” 

Illuminating notes have been written by Emilie Frances 
Bauer, eminent music writer and critic of New York, which 
are proving an invaluable key to the full comprehension of 
these truly great American works. 


Lusk Acclaimed “A Master Violinist” 


Milan Lusk, the violinist, made a fine impression on his 
recent concert trip in Michigan. On September 27, he 
played in Allegan to a select audience of music lovers 
who evinced their unqualified praise and satisfaction by 
insistent recalls. Mr. Lusk, at the end of the program, 
finally responded to four encores. The same demonstration 
followed in Grand Ledge, after which the reviewer of the 
Independent wrote: 

The concert excelled anything ever heard here by this writer in 
the twenty-five years of his experience. Comment on the work of 
Milan Lusk might be made complete in one sentence. He is a master 
of that wonderful instrument, the violin. To his amazing technic, 
Mr. Lusk adds a personality of such sympathetic human qualities 
that he captivated his audience in his opening. number, held it in an 


ever increasing degree to the closing group—his own composition, the 
sextet from Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, and Gypsy Airs by 


Sarasate. 


Mme. Cahier’s First New York Recital 


Immediately after taking part in the performance of 
Pfitzner’s cantata with the Friends of Music, Mme. Charles 
Cahier left for a short tour of the Northwest, from which 
she will return for a concert in Baltimore on October 26, 
and then rejoin her husband and daughter in New York, 
where the family has taken quarters for the winter in the 
Hotel Astor. 

On the evening of October 31 her New York recital will 
take place in Town Hall. Her program begins with an 
Italian group and goes on to some of the best known 
Brahms Lieder, after which come some Grieg numbers 
and Scandinavian folksongs, and, to end with, a group of 
folksongs from several different nations. 


Irene Scharrer Scores in Brussels 


A cablegram received by Loudon Charlton from the 
English managers of Irene Scharrer, the pianist, reads as 
follows: “Irene Scharrer repeated her continental success 
at her recitals in Brussels this week. Their Majesties, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, honored Miss Scharrer 
with their presence and received her at the palace.” 

Miss Scharrer is due to arrive in this country in January 
for her first tour. She is a graduate of the Royal Academy 
and was the holder of three scholarships during her student 
years. She has appeared many times as soloist under the 
baton of Sir Henry Wood. When only eighteen years old, 
she appeared at the Gewandhaus orchestral concerts in 
Leipsic under Artur Nikisch. 


Roderick White to Play in Michigan 


Roderick White, who is a member of the Grand Rapids 
family of famous artists—Stewart Edward White, the 
author, and Gilbert White, the Paris sculptor, being the 
other member of the family—has been invited by a special 
committee of Michigan art-lovers to play in many of the 
medium-sized cities of the State. The idea is to awaken the 
love for the finest music in these towns where the Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum musical companies reign supreme. 

The tour will commence in Big Rapids early in November 
and will take Mr. White right to the Northern part of the 
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State. At the conclusion of. this Michigan missionary tour, 
Mr. White will come to New. York to play a number of 
engagements in the New York City district. 





Fay Foster in Temporary Quarters 


Fay Foster, whose new studio at 15 West Eleventh street, 
New York, was supposed to be ready for occupancy on 
October 1, states, that owing to unavoidable delays in com- 
pleting the building, she was obliged to move into temporary 
quarters at the Hotel Latham, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
eighth street, in order to satisfy her pupils who were im- 
patient and eager to begin work. 

Miss Foster expects to occupy her new studio about the 
end of October, and will be there for the next five years, 
unless, as she expresses it, “some terrible calamity, such as 
death or marriage” should overtake her. 


Grace Hofheimer’s Playing Broadcasted 

Grace Hofheimer, American concert pianist, played a 
group of solos at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
on October 2, which was broadcasted by Station WJZ. She 
was applauded by a large audience and has received favor- 
able comments on the broadcasting from many listeners in 
distant cities. 

She played Chopin's Fantaisie Impromptu and E minor 
valse; contrabandista, Schumann-Tausig, and Dohnanyi’s 
rhapsodie in C major. 


Florence Van Westervelt Pupil Heard 


Florence Van Westervelt, singing teacher, .gave an in- 
formal musicale on Saturday afternoon, October 6, at the 
Vanderbilt Studios. The affair was given to introduce one 
of her pupils, Bettina Mallory, soprano. Miss Mallory is 
the talented daughter of Katherine Tift-Jones, dramatic 
reader and coach. The young singer was assisted by Richard 
Barrett, pianist and accompanist. 


Hofmann’s Novel Program 
Josef Hofmann will give a piano recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, October 27, playing Beethoven's 
sonata, op. 110, Schubert's Wanderer fantasie, Cui’s Caus- 
erie, two etudes—Chauve Souris and Tourterelle—by Pol- 
dini, Edna Wood's Valse Phantastique, Dvorsky’s The Sanc- 
tuary, and Laidow’s Tabatiere d’Musique. 
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Stefi-Geyer Plays New Sonata 


yeyer scored a big success when at the first concert 
she gave a beautiful rendering of 
Swiss composer) new sonata for 
piano and violin. The composer was at the piano and 
shared the honors with the violinist. 

The Swiss cities of Zurich, St. Gallen, Lausanne and 
Geneva will have an opportunity of hearing this new work 
during the next few months. It will also be included by 
Stefi-Geyer in her mid-winter tours of Spain and Portugal 


Steti-( 
of the season at Berne 
Walter Schultess’ (the 


Gabrilowitsch at hatin Hall October 27 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will make his first New York appear 
ance of the season in Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
October 27. For his program he has chosen the Bach 
chromatic fantasy and fugue; Beethoven's op. 2, No. 1; a 
group of Chopin, and for his fourth group, his own melody 
i , a Glazounoff Gavotte, 


in E minor, Paderewski's Caprice, 
and Grainger’s Shepherds Hey. Previous to his recital 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will appear in Farmington, Conn.; Briar 


cliff, N. Y., and Montclair, N. J 


Zielinska Scores in Martha 


On Sunday evening, October 14, the North Hudson Grand 
Opera Company presented a performance of Martha at St 
Joseph’s Auditorium, West Hoboken, N. J., under the 
auspices of Il Sole Lodge. Those participating were Genia 
Zielinska, coloratura soprano, who as Lady Harriet scored a 
fine success; Marta Mellis, as Nancy; Pompilio Malatesta, 
as Sir Tristan; Alfredo Valenti, as Plunkett, and Giusepp 
Agostini, as Lionel. 


Schnitzer Arrives in Christiania 
Germaine Schnitzer, the popular pianist, arrived in Chris 
tiania on October 5, and the following day played the 
Mozart E flat major concerto with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, 


Gardner to Appear with Hartford Philharmonic 


Another recent booking for Samuel Gardner, the Amer 
ican violinist, is for an appearance with the Hartford Phil 
harmogic as soloist for the concert on February 24 
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Songs with String Quartet 


Ethel Grow, contralto, already well known here for the 
originality of her programs and for her efforts in behalf of 
the American composer, announces a new departure for 
the coming winter season in the shape of a recital of songs 
with accompaniment of a quartet of strings. This does 
not mean that Miss Grow has had quartet arrangements 
made of ordinary piano accompaniments. On the contrary, 
she has purposely omitted from her program all arrange- 
ments, and has made her selections exclusively from songs 
written and conceived by their composers for this especial 
combination, Such songs are decidedly rare 

When Miss Grow took up the work of getting a list of 
them she found that music store catalogues offered little 
information on the subject, and had recourse to the Music 
Division of the New York Public Library, where Dr. 
Kinkeldei and Mr. Mattfeld lent their aid and soon unearthed 
a number of interesting things, from which, so far as it is 
at present arranged, the recital program has been selected. 

include three by words by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-1542); John Fletcher (1579-1625), and 
Richard Barnefeld (1574-1627). In the order named the 
songs are called The Appeal, Melancholy, Philomel, There 
will be three songs by Gretchaninow, of which the group 
name is Feuilles Mortes, the separate titles being Les Feulles 
lombent, Sous la Bourrasque, Apraisement. Another number 
on the program is by our American composer, Henry Holden 
Huss, entitled Music When Sweet Voices Die, and Respighi 
represented by his Il Tramonto, Several other works 
are under consideration—and one might add that this is an 
opportunity for American composers who feel the spirit 
move them to write for contralto and quartet. But the 
accompaniments must be without piano as Miss Grow ex- 
pects to make her program exclusively from songs with 
quartet accompaniment alone 

Ihe date of the recital is now set for Wednesday, January 

23, 1924, and the place Acolian Hall 


| hese C,oossens, 


November Dates for Marjorie Squires 

The presentation of Elijah by the New York Oratorio 
Society at Carnegie Hall on November 21 will have Mar- 
jorie Squires in the contralto role. On November 28 the 
popular singer will appear in another performance of that 
work in Belleville, IL, in connection with her appearance 
is soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra @n De- 
ember 2 


Friedberg Returns November 1 
Friedberg, who will give a series of concerts in 
New York this season, will arrive from Europe on No- 
vember 1. These will be the first public concerts Mr. Fried- 
berg will have given in this country since 1914, although in 
connection with his professorship at the Institute last year he 
gave four recitals there. He will be on the faculty again 
this year. The course at the Institute in musical apprecia- 
tion, given for several years by the late Henry Krehbiel, 


Carl 
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is being conducted by Dr. Harold Beckwett Gibbs, for 
fourteen years a member of the staff of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Dr. Gibbs studied Gregorian church 
music at the Solesmes Benedictine Monastery on the Isle of 
Wight, as a part of his preparation in the history of music. 

The new opera orchestra at the Institute has been organ- 
ized with over forty members, under Dr. Alexander Savine, 
director of the department of opera. Productions of opera 
will be given by the students in December and March, 


Florence Foster Jenkins in Recitals 


The founder and president of the Verdi Club of New 
York, Florence Foster Jenkins, gave a song recital, benefit 
Japanese Relief Committee, at the Hotel Washington 
(Washington, D. C.), October 17, at which she sang arias 
and German and English songs by Leoncavallo, Bohm, 
Strauss, Grosvenor, Brownell and Scott. Her expressive 
voice and graceful, interesting personality made effect; she 
was assisted by Malton Boyce, pianist, who also played solos. 

In August she sang at a Sunday night concert in Larch- 
mont, Salvatore Perciavalle accompanist; in September she 
was heard at a morning musicale at Newport, Merton Frye 
of Boston being her accompanist. 


Kerns to Sing in Six States Next Month 

Massachusetts (twice), New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
Connecticut (twice), and New Jersey will be the States to 
hear Grace Kerns during November. Worcester, Mass.; 
Claremont, N. H.; Springfield, Vt.; Waterville, Me.; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Naugatuck and Waterbury, Conn., and Atlantic 
City, N. J., are the cities in which the well known soprano 
will sing. 


Carlotta Russell in Southern California 


Carlotta Russell, soprano, who has been summering in 
Southern California, is remaining there until the first of 
the year to fulfill numerous engagements in and about Los 
Angeles, where her work has won her plaudits as well as 
in the East. 


Matzenauer Concluding Fall Tour 


Margaret Matzenauer concludes her fall concert tour at 
Birmingham, Ala., on October 29. Between October 2 and 
October 29 Mme. Matzenauer appeared eleven times, sing- 
ing practically- from Coast to Coast. 


Emmy Krueger’s Recitals in Germany 


Emmy Krueger during the coming winter will give no 
less than five song recitals in Muenchen, three each in 
Leipsic, Hamburg and Cologne, and one in Dresden. 


Cecil Arden to Sing in Reading, Pa. 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, will appear in 
recital in Reading, Pa., on December 
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GOOSSENS MAKES AMERICAN 
DEBUT AT ROCHESTER 


(Continued from page 5) 


as first violinist of the Kilbourn Quartet, is the concert- 
master, and Joseph Press, also a member of the Kilbourn 
Quartet and the soloist at the Wednesday concert, will 
regularly lead the cello section. 

Mr. Goossens came to Rochester several weeks ago and 
started the work of rehearsing the orchestra with great 
enthusiasm. He has declared that he regards the possibili- 
ties here for orchestra growth to be unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world, with the facilities of the magnificent Eastman 
Theater and the steady education of the public musical taste 
which jt is fostering. He appeared before the audience 
Wednesday night a surprisingly youthful figure, but with a 
magnetic command over his musicians that was communi- 
cated to his audience. Devoid of showiness, he seemed to 
get deeply in the spirit of the music and to interpret it 
through intellectual mastery. The Brahms second symphony, 
which was the main orchestra number, was given the read- 
ing of a student and a thinker. Every section had been 
trained to its special duty, and the quality most highly 
praised by listeners was the admirable balance revealed by 
the instruments. Strings, horns and woodwinds contributed 
equally satisfactory results. 

The program opened with the Tannhauser overture, fol- 
lowed by the Dvorak concerto for cello and orchestra, with 
Mr. Press as soloist. Then came the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Dubinshka and two Percy Grainger numbers—Londonderry 
Air and Shepherd’s Hey, the latter of which had to be re- 
peated. The second portion of the program was given over 
entirely to the symphony. 

Among the out-of-town visitors at the concert was Henry 
Cope Colles, music critic of the London Times and “guest 
critic” of the New York Times. George Eastman, just back 
from a long camping trip in Alaska, was present, besides 
members of the Eastman School faculty and other musical 
notables. 

The concert was the first of a series to be given by the 
orchestra this season. It will appear once in each of the 
three concert series arranged for the winter in the Eastman 
Theater, and will also introduce an innovation for the city 
in the form of three afternoon concerts, to be given on 
succeeding Wednesdays, beginning on October 24. Later 
in the season Albert Coates is scheduled to conduct. 

At the important desks of the orchestra, besides Mr. 
Resnikoff and Mr. Press, are: Alexander Leventon, second 
concertmaster ; Eugene Bishop, first trumpet; Otto Conrad, 
first clarinet; Wendell Hoss, first horn; Florian Mueller, 
first obce; Adolph Weiss, first bassoon; Leonardo de 
Lorenzo, first flute. H, W. Sourueate. 


American Institute Begins Sonata Recitals 


On October 19, the 119th sonata recital was given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, 
dean, by the following participants: Elizabeth Gerberich, 
violin and Gladys Shailer and George Raudenbush, both 
iano, The works performed -were sonatas by Handel, 

ozart, and Locatelli. A footnote on the program says 
“Please consider that you may invite as many friends as 
you desire to our recitals,” 

The calendar of lectures, recitals, and classes for students, 
which began October 3, continues as follows: 

October 31, 12 M. History of music class, fortnightly. 

November 2, 4 P. M. One hundred and twentieth sonata program, 
{irtist recital for violin and piano, Hugo Kortschak and Francis 

oore, 

November 7, 12 M. 
Coq d’Or,) 

November 16, 8:15 P. M, Recital of com 
former members of the faculty and student body. 

November 17, E First informal recital, Synthetic Guild 
(junior pupils). 

November 21, 12 M, Opera recital by Mrs. George Lee Bready 
(Snegourctchka). 

November 30, 4 P. M. 
gram. 

December 5 


12 
(Die Tote Stadt.) 
D be ; . M, Student’s public recital, 
3 P. M. Second informal recital, Synthetic Guild 


Opera recital. Mrs. George Lee Bready. (Le 


sitions by present and 


One hundred and twenty-first sonata pro- 


M. Opera recital by Mrs. George Lee Bready. 


(junior pupils). 
anuary 7, 4 P. M. One hundred and twenty-second sonata program. 
anuary 9, 12 M._ Lecture recital by Maud Morgan, harpist, 
anuary 18, 8:15 P. M. Public recital, 
epuney i9, 3 P. M. Synthetic Guild informal recital by older 
pupils. 
ebruary 1,4 P. M, One hundred and twenty-third sonata program. 
Fenrenty 6,12 M. Lecture-recital. odes, by Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, illustrated by compositions of Grovlez, Debussy, Scriabin, etc. 
ebruary 15, 4 P. M. One hundred and twenty-fourth sonata 


program. 
Facey 20, 12 M. Lecture-recital. Rhythm and Rhythms, by 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, illustrated by compositions of Arensky, 
Stcherbatcheff, Kennedy-Fraser, etc. 
February 22, 8:15 P. M. Public recital, 
me 23, Fourth informal recital 
pupils). 
irene 29,4 P, M. One hundred and twenty-fifth sonata program, 
March 5, 12 M. _ Lecture-recital. Scriabin, by Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, illustrated by the fourth and eighth sonatas, 
arch 14, 4 P. M. One hundred and twenty-sixth sonata 
March 19, 12 M. Lecture-recital by Lotta Van Buren. 
layed on the spinet and clavichord, 
March 21, 8:15 P, M, Public recita). 
March 22, 3 P. M. Fifth informal recital, Synthetic Guild (older 


page). 
arch 28, 4 P. M. Oné hundred and twenty-seventh sonata 
program. 

April 11, 8: . M. Public recital. 

April 12, 3 Sixth informal recital, Synthetic Guild (junior 


Synthetic Guild (junior 


rogram, 
rogram 


One hundred and twenty-eighth sonata program. 
Synthetic Guild annual spring recital, Carnegie 


Recital by artist pupils, Carnegie Chamber 


unior recital, 
ublic recital. Undergraduate students. 
une 13, 8:15 P. M. Commencement exercises and recital. 


The thirty-eighth school year began Monday, October 1. 
J. Lawrence Erb, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York 
City, is the managing director. 


Virginia Audience Again Enjoys Gray-Lhevinne 
A delighted audience greeted Mme. Gray-Lhevinne on 
the evening of September 24 for her return to Virginia at 


Winchester. Among the many novelty numbers, she used 
for the second time the original composition she wrote 
deep within the earth in Endless Caverns (a picture of 
which the Musica Courter published July 12 last) which 
she first presented before the huge audience at the McIntire 
Amphitheater at the University of Virginia. 
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Artists Accompanied in Recital 





. Studios : 
315 WEST. 98th STREET, 


Riverside 1669 - 


NEW YORK 


Telephones: - Marble 1573 





Arendt, Else Harthan: 
Madison, Wis., Oct, 31, 

Britt, Horace: 

Sacramento, Cal., Oct. 27. 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 28, 
Nov, 2 and 4, 

Burmester, Willy: 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 25. 
Scranton, Pa., Ont. 26. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. _ 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Novy. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 5 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 4. 

Cafarelli, Carmela: 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 5. 

Dilling, Mildred: 

a Springs, N. C., Oct, 29, 
oston, Mass., Nov. 2. 

Dushkin, Samuel : wie 
London, England, Os. 25. B M } N 2 and 3 
Paris, France, Nov. 2. Oo nasty Sigrid: ee 

Dex, es rye ete. Oct. 27 

ortland, Ore., Oct, 29. rete ag Sg fet. 
San Francisco, eat Oct. 31. res he + A my Now. © 
ve pene, Ca Nov. 2 Omaha, Hen Nov. 4. 

Errole, Ralph: Petticcs, Ir he N 5 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 4. P lah, A eh abt 

Fanning Cecil : > ut a” w Y Nov. 7 
Flint, Mich., Oct. 25. P vell Joh She ape 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: ye yg oe 
Montclair, N. J., Oct. Rain 4% om. et, 31, 

Galli-Curci, Amelita: yes aot Oct. 30 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 26. Memphis “Tenn, "Nov, 1 

Garrison, Mabel: Cleveland, O., Nov. 4. 
Cumberland, Md., Oct. 29. Detroit, Mich,, Nov, 5. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov, 2. Rimini, Giacomo: 

St. Paul, Minn., Nov, 3. Atlante. Ga., Oct. 30 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 8, ‘Wetenle "Tenn. : Nov 

German Opera Company: Cleveland, O., Nov. 4. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 25-27. Detroit, Mich., Nov. 5. 
Chicago, Ill., Oct, 29-Nov. 8. Ritch, : 

Gigli, Beniamino: Plainfield, N. J., Oct. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct, 25. Roma, Lisa: 

Toledo, O., Oct. 28. Montreal, Canada, Nov, 1. 

Gutman, Elizabeth: Salmond. Felix: 
Wilmington, Del., Oct. 25. Utica N Y Oct 31 

Hackett, Arthur: S at, gga 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 26. —* ma de: 

Hansen, Cecilia: : Cham ersburg, Pa., Nov. 5. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 8. Schmitz, E. Robert: 

Hess, Myra: 

Boston, Mass,, Oct. 31. 
Rochester, N. Y.; Nov. 6, 

Hofmann, Josef: 

South Bend, Ind., Oct, 30, 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 1 and 3. 

Horvath, Cecile de; 
Swathmore, Pa., Oct. 29. 

Hutcheson, Ernest : 
Utica, N. Y., Oct. 31. 

Jeritza, Maria: 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 

Jess, Grace Wood: 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26, 
Victoria, B. C., Oct, 29. 
Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 31, 

Johnson, Edward: 


Hamilton, Ontario, Oct, 30, 


Matzenauer, a 
£1 Paso, Tex., Oct, 25. 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 
Middleton, Arthur: 
Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 2. 
Tulsa, Okla, Nov. 8. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 28, 
Morgana, Nine: 
Newark, N, J., Oct. 28, 
Jamestown, ¥.. Oct, 31, 
Nash, Ramon 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 28, 
San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 6. 
New York String Quartet: 
Miles City, Mont., Oct. 29. 


Red Lodge, Mont., Oct. 31. 
2 


S 


26. 


) 


6. 


Schumann Heink, Ernestine: 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct, 31, 
Shawn, Ted: 
Portland, Me., Oct. 25, 
Bangor, Me., Oct. 26-27, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 29, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 30. 
Wimington, Del., Oct. 31. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 2. 
28. Lebanon, Pa., Nov. 3. 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 5. 
St. Denis, Ruth: 
Portland, Me., Oct. 25, 
Bangor, Me., Oct. 26-27. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oct, 29. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 30. 
Wilmington, Del., _ Oct. 31, 


Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 2. Washington, D. C., Nov. 1. 
Jordan, Mary: Philadelphia, Pa, "Nov, 2. 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 28. Lebanon, Pa., Nov. 3 


Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 5. 
Tas, Helen Teschner: 

Hinghamton, N. Y., Oct. 31. 
Van Emden, Harriet: 


San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 6. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 1. 

LeBlanc, Georgette: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 8. 

Levitzki, Mischa: Rotterdam, Holland, Oct. 25. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Oct, 29, Amsterdam, Holland, Oct, 28, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 2. Haarlem, Holland, Oct. 30. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 3. Vidas, Raoul: 

Maier, Guy: Montreal, Canada, Nov. 1. 
Summit, N. J., Nov. 1. Williams, Parish: 
Muncie, Ind., Nov. 5. Berlin, Germany, Oct. 11. 

Maier, Lois: Paris, France, Oct. 22, 
Summit, N. J., Nov, 1. London, England, Nov, 8. 


Miura Seores i in Wheeling, W. Va. 


Following Tamaki Miura’s recent appearance in Madame 
Butterfly in Wheeling, W. Va., under the auspices of the 
University Course, the Intelligencer commented as follows: 


The fifty-first U denies | Club concert, heard at the Court last eve- 

ning, was easily one of the six most beautiful and genuinely fine of 

all. The special company selected by Fortune Gallo to sing Butterfly 

acquitted itself admirably. There was not a serious flaw in the 
whole performance, 

Mme. Tamaki Miura, in the title role, was the same coy, quaint, 

athetic and finally tragic Cho Cho San that made this part, after 
Ce first appearance with the. Chicago company, entirely her own. 
In the whole history of the opera since its premiere in 1904 and its 
consequent Farrar and Destinn, there has never been, and probably 
never will be, her equal. To be sure, she is Japanese, and might be 
expected, therefore, to have an understanding of the role impossible 
to an Occidental. But she is so excellent, in both her superb singing 
of either the lyrical or dramatic passages and the consummate acting 
of the very difficult stage role, that ascribing reasons for it seems 
silly. She simply lives Butterfly, and gives the sensitive auditor a 
deep and unmistakably poignant appreciation, 

Slee. Miura made all her arias and concerted work master inter- 
pretations—the familiar Un bel di vedrome, crucified by every board- 
ing school girl, but still one of the most dramatic scenes for soprano 
in the literature of modern Italian opera; the lovely Entrance with 
the touching Iera sen salita closely sowie: the pitiful song to the 
child, denying Pinkerton’s betrayal; and, finally, the pathetic death 
scene. From the purely vocal viewpoint nothing more was to be 
desired. “The technic was faultless, the timber. warm and always 
modulated to reflect just the right emotion, 

The same critic endorsed warmly the work of Aldo Fran- 
chetti, saying: 

The orchestra, while too small to do the score full justice, gained 
all the possible effects under the skillful, ever sympathetic and com- 
pletely studied baton of Conductor Franchetti, The Waiting Motive, 
with the accompaniment by distant voices of the sailors, was made in- 
describably ~ ai No instrumental nuance, coloring or climax 
was overlook 


Denishawn Dancers in Brooklyn 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
made their only appearance in Greater New York this fall 
when they gave a performance at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on the evening of October 22. 


New Tas Dates 


Added to Helen Teschner Tas’ recitals for the season + 
those late in January in Peoria, Ill., and Evansville, Ind., 
be given on her way East after orchestral appearances 2 
recitals on the Coast. 


Mineapolis, Minn., Oct, 25-27, 
Denver, Colo., Oct. 31-Nov. 1. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 18) 

states, these are not Indian in origin or manner but were 
composed in Oklahoma, where this tribe of Indians resides. 
In other respects these are no different from all of the 
numerous and excellent piano studies for these grades pub- 
lished by this house. The individual titles are such as The 
Old Mill Wheel, Sweet Jasmine, and the like. There is 
one feature that must not be overlooked, and that is that 
each piece is marked with “Lesson Feature of this piece,” 
so the teacher at a glance can tell if he or she is in need 
of just this. Very excellent idea, backed up with good 
music, 

With the above is a second set, also of five studies for 
first grade. The same good points exist in these. All are 
published with care, and the large notes will be of great 
help to the children, 

(G. Schirmer, Inec., New York) 


HALLOWE'EN. Three studies for the piano by Mari 
Paldi. Second grade study, published separately. Hal- 
lowe’en March, ‘the Witching Hour and Jack O’Lanterns 
are the titles. The title page is in black and yellow, sug- 
gestive of the season. Very cleverly worked out musi- 
cally and should be of great help to any teacher in creating 
interest. 

WILD FLOWER SKETCHES. Three piano pieces for 
the second grade by Frank E. Ward. The Daisy, Sweet 
Brier Rose and Dandelion, flowers that all children know, 
and if the teacher would tell of these, the most common of 
garden variety, any tot will take on an added enthusiasm 
for the work. Might as well teach these little nature les- 
sons, in hopes of developing keener appreciation in music. 

THREE EASY PIANO PIECES FOR SIX HANDS, 
by Paul Zilcher. Ensemble playing by children is always 
a delight. The earlier they begin the better. Barcarolle, 
By the Babbling Spring, and Tarantella are the titles. The 
three are published separately. Melody is the chief attrac- 
tion and a good rhythm makes them possible of recom- 
mendation for all second, or those beginning third grade 
study. 

. (John Church Co., Cincinnati and New York) 

TONE FANCIES FOR YOUNG PIANISTS, by 
Blanche Dingley Mathews. Six second-grade pieces, pub- 
lished as A, B and C. Two one-page studies in each of the 
three folders. Another sincere musician who knows the needs 
of beginners. As in all of her other material she takes 
away the grind of piano study and gives them simple funda- 
mentals in an attractive form. 

(Century Music Publishing Co., New York. Certified Edition) 
Second Grade 

TAG WALTZ, by F. Swift. 

BELLE OF THE BALL (waltz), by Barrington L. 
Brannan. - 

ROAMING, by F. Swift. Arranged by M. Greenwald. 

Third Grade 

DANCING WAVELETS (a wrist study), by Marion 
Russell. 

CZARA (Mazurka), by R. A. Moskowitz. 

STAR OF HOPE (Reverie), by Harriet Kennedy. 

FLEETING HOURS (Pastorale), by Paul Brinkman. 


Fourth Grade ‘ 
IRISH AIRS (Medley two-step), by Robert A. Keiser. 
AMERICANA (national airs), by Robert Keiser. 
PRECIOUS MOMENTS, by Elmore Hickman. 


THANKSGIVING MUSIC 


New and old selections which will be useful 
coming Thanksgiving celebration : 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Solos 

A THANKSGIVING SONG, by J. Lamont Galbraith. 
For both medium and high voice. A prayer of gratitude and 
praise. Easy to sing. 

CLOSE AT THY SIDE, by Alfred Wooler. Low or 
high voice. A new composition, and while not written for 
any special service can be included in this list. Straight- 
forward and easy setting. 

THANKSGIVING GUESTS, by Frieda Peycke. A 
reading to music by a child or grown-up who is clever at 
this sort of thing. Ideal for home or school entertain- 
ments at this time. 

(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio) 

I WILL GIVE THANKS, by Ira B. Wilson. Published 
as a solo for high, medium and low voices; as a duet for 
soprano and alto, also soprano and tenor. This new com- 
position should find favor with all church singers and 
directors. Written in the usual style, tuneful and with 
sufficient variety to please. 

MY TASK, by E. L. Ashford. This selection has proven 
so satisfactory to singers and congregations that varibus 
arrangements are now published. los for all voices as 
well as duets, together with three quartets; mixed men’s 
and women’s voices. 

(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 

FEAR, by Grace G. Gardner. A well written song for 
church services, short and effective. 

(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 

FATHER, WE THANK THEE, by Jessie May Jewitt. 
Short and practical for all general services. 

GRATEFUL, O LORD, AM I! by Caro Roma. Solo 
for the four voices, also duets. Just another good number 
from this well known composer. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
_REST AT EVENTIDE, by H. Bayton-Power. Pub- 
lished in two keys, medium in Eb and low in C. This is 
a song that can be sung at any occasion of devotional serv- 
ices, 


for the 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

REJOICE YE WITH JERUSALEM, by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews. A Thanksgiving —— taken from 
the cantata, The City of God.’ The text is Biblical. Suit- 
able for the most exacting singers, and provides an elabo- 
rate musical ere for the coming services. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, by John Prindle 
Scott. A new composition recently published by one of 
our best known musicians. One who always can be de- 
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pended upon to give something worth while. In this he has 

written a splendid setting to the XXIII Psalm, which 

will find a place on many programs this season and would 

be equally effective as an offertory on Thanksgiving. 
(John Church Co., New York and Cincinnati) 


I PRAISE THE LORD, by Charles Gilbert Spross. An- 
other favorite among singers. A selection used for years 
and still occupies a first place. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Anthems for Mixed Voices 

BLESSING AND GLORY, by Rachmaninoff, and ar- 

ranged in this form by Markaroff. A full anthem without 


solos or changes in tempo. For the average choir. 
O LOVE INVISIBLE, by H. Alexander Matthews. Full 


anthem, a ones 

FOR AS THE EARTH BRINGETH FORTH HER 
BUD, by James H. Rogers. Biblical text. Begins with a 
soprano solo, followed by effective phrases for mixed 
voices. 

PRAISE, O PRAISE, OUR GOD, OUR KING, by W. 
Berwald. Another fine selection for chorus with soprano 
solo, Equally good asa quartet. 

(G. Schirmer Ine., New York) 


BEHOLD NOW, PRAISE THE LORD, by R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. For chorus or quartet. A new. selec- 
tion just published and excellent for general use. Melodi- 
ous and well written. Full anthem. 

BENEDICTUS ES, DOMINE (In D), by Charles H. 
White. For four-part chorus of mixed voices. Another 
new publication which will be worth while to look over at 
this time. Harmonized effectively throughout. 

(John Church Co., Cincinnati and New York) 


AND GOD SAID, LET THE EARTH, by C. Simper. 
An anthem which has been used extensively and always to 
advantage. Begins with phrases for the bass, followed by 
chorus or quartet, with short passages for the soprano. 

MAGNIFY THE LORD, by J. J. Burks. Another of 
the same class of anthems as the above. Only in this there 
are no solos. 

SING PRAISE TO GOD, by Gaston Borch. For full 
chorus with only short phrases for the soprano. 

(White-Smith Music Pub. Co., Boston) 


O PRAISE THE LORD, by F. H. Brackett. A selec- 
tion with variety created by an alto solo and tenor recita- 
tive. Also melodious passages for the soprano. , 

O GIVE THANKS TO THE LORD, by E. S. Hosmer. 
A short selection with soprano or tenor solo and chorus 
for the four voices. 

O GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD, by Harvy B. 
Gaul. This composer always writes excellent music for the 
church services. This begins with a solo for the basses, 
followed by full chorus and then the quartet or semi-chorus. 
A solo for soprano or tenor completes this brilliant num- 


ber. 
I WILL ALWAYS GIVE THANKS, by Walter O. 
Wilkinson, Short and very easy for any choir or chorus. 
soprano or ‘tenor has a solo which is longer than 
usually found in anthems of this type. 
(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio) 


THE CHOIR LEADER, The October issue is the 
Thanksgiving Number and contains four new anthems for 
this time of the year. Sing a New Song Unto the Lord, 
by Ira B. Wilson; Still, Still With Thee, by William 
Baines; Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, by Ernest H. Shep- 
pard, and Praise and Thanksgiving, by E. L. Ashford. 

THE VOLUNTEER CHOIR. This monthly magazine 
for the choir contains eight selections which will be useful 
at this time. These are very easy and should meet the 
needs of the volunteer choir. ‘ 

(Clayton F, Summy Co., Chicago) 


GOD SAID, BEHOLD I HAVE GIVEN YOU, by F. 
Leslie Calver. A solo for the bass begins this anthem and 
is followed by a tenor or soprano solo. The selection ends 
with full chorus. 

O, HOW PLENTIFUL, by Fred H. Young. This has 
been sung for years and never fails to please the average 
WHILE THE E 

: £ EARTH REMAINETH, by John A. 
West. Another standard selection. “a * 
DRAMATIC 
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CINCINNATI MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 16.—The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra has begun its rehearsals with some new members 
added to its forces. Fritz Reiner, director, is much pleased 
with the indications for the coming season. 

Emil Bare, violinist, appeared here for the first time in a 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, October 9. 
He was assisted by Carl Herring, and the accompaniments 
were played by Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams. The pro- 
gram was made up of interesting numbers, and the violinist 
showed both talent and fine training. He ‘will be welcomed 
here as a member of the faculty of the conservatory. 

Helen Marie Kessing gave a group of songs at the Uni- 
pny, - of Cincinnati Commerce Club dance and reception 

October 12. She was accompanied by Grace Raines, 
ond Anna Margaret Lucas. 

Eulah Corner, a graduate and gold medal pupil of Gia- 
cinto Gornor, of the College of Music, has been awarded 
the $1,000 Alfred Snydaker prize at Chicago. 

Thomas James Kelley, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, gave a lecture-recital before the students of 
Western ‘College, Oxford, Ohio, on October 6. His subject 
was A Program of Songs in Our Own Language. Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley played his accompaniments. 

Richard Knost, baritone, of the College of Music, has 
been engaged as soloist of the Wyoming Presbyterian 
Church. Lillian Arkell Rixford is choir director and 
organist. 

The initial Saturday noon recital (there will be twenty- 
five) given by the College of Music, was enjoyed on October 
13, in the Odeon. Pupils from the classes of Albino Gorno, 
Louise Dotti, Walter Heermann, and Lillian Arkell Rixford 
participated. 

Virginia Gilbert and Lorie King, both from the class of 
Albino Gorno, of the College of Music, appeared in a recital 
in the Odeon on October 13. 

The Tweneigh School of Music opened on September 29. 

There was a special musical program at the Avondale 
Presbyterian Church on October 7, which included the sacred 
cantata, David. The soloists were Violet Sommer, soprano ; 
Mrs. Robert J. Thuman, alto; Richard Pavey, tenor; Robert 
J. Thuman, bass. Rebecca Snyder is the organist and 
director. W. W. 


ae 





Ilse Niemack in New York Recital 

Ilse ‘Niemack, a young American violinist who gained an 
excellent reputation in Europe last year, appearing many 
times with leading orchestras and in her own programs, and 
always winning the unanimous praise of press and public, 
will be heard at Town Hall, Friday evening, November 2, 
for the first time in New York since her return to this 
country. Her program will include Vitalis Chaconne, 
Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, Gluck’s Melodie, the 
Mozart-Kreisler rondo, two pieces by Cecil Burleigh, 
Tschaikowsky’s Serenade Melancolique and Sarasate’s In- 
troduction and Tarantelle. 


Clara Clemens at rPews Hall November 1 


Clara Clemens makes her first New York appearance 
this season in a recital at Town Hall, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1. Three days prior to this she will appear in Wells- 
ville, N. Y., opening the concert series sponsored by the 
Music Club in that city. Immediately after her New York 
recital Mme. Clemens sings at Bryn Mawr and on Novem- 
ber 4 she will give a recital at Yale University. Her New 
York program will open with a group in English songs fol- 
lowed by four songs by Hayden. Other numbers by Gabrilo- 
witsch, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff and several folksongs 
constitute the balance of the program. 





Ethelynde Smith’s Tours 


Ethelynde Smith’s Southern tour now includes contracts 
for return and new engagements in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Florida, and in New Jersey and 
Massuchusetts en route. She begins this trip early in 
November and will be occupied until the middle of Decem- 
ber. Early in January, Miss Smith will start singing her 


way across the continent for the fifth round trip. Dates 
recently set for that tour include recitals as follows: 
Northern State Normal School, Marquette, Mich., January 


21; University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D., Jan- 
uary 24. 


Special Oshkosh Delegation to Welcome 
Peterson 


When May Peterson appears in recital at Ripon, Wis., 
this month, a special delegation from the neighboring town 
of Oshkosh will make the trip especially to hear the artist, 
which is explained by the fact that before the singer be- 
came renowned she lived as a girl in that city, which is 
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proud of her success and the fact that Oshkosh was her 
birthplace. 


Lillien Ginrich “An Accepted Artist” 


It is difficult, indeed, to meet the standard established by 
the present-day American music- going public; and fortu- 
nate is the artist who can survive the demands this public 
exacts. Lillian Ginrich, soprano, has rightfully earned a 
high place in the list of “accepted artists.” The lovely purity 
of her voice, combined with a breadth of style and intelli- 
gent interpretation, are bringing her recognition as one of 
the most artistic and successful of the young American 
singers. Miss Ginrich’s repertory is most comprehensive 
and varies from the lighter classics to the brilliant operatic 
selections and oratorio arias. 

Accompanying are extracts from five of the press notices 
which appeared in Philadelphia dailies following recitals in 
that city by Miss Ginrich: 

Miss Ginrich has a voice of pleasing quality, which she uses with 
taste and finish. Her program was representative of the best classic, 
romantic and modern composers, a group being devoted to the songs 
of Gael period and interestingly interpreted, with genuine musical 
appreciation of their respective styles.—Philadelphia Record. 


whose program included many songs (also several 
greeted by the large audience who filled the hall. 
American 


Miss Ginrich, 
encores) was warml 
Philadelphia Nort 


Her program was put together with care to exclude the trivial and 
to include songs that suited the artist's individual style, and appealed 
to the refined taste of an audience that filled the hall. 

In everything the singer illustrated the value of a sympathetic per 
sonality as well as a competent and versatile technic, She entered 
deeply into the essential feeling of each of the songs. 

It means much to hear a program containing no unworthy element, 
offered with a gracious presence and in all sincerity, The recital was 
completely successful.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


Her program was a comprehensive one, ranging from Scarlatti and 
Handel, through a group of Schubert and Schumann, to the modern 
Russian and American composers, with Elsa’s Dream from Lohen 
grin as the operatic number. She was very cordially received and 
had to sing a number of encores, 

Miss Ginrich perhaps did best in the great German songs of Schu 
mann and Schubert, although she created a deep impression with Kurt 
Schindler’s arrangement of Eli, Eli, Rachmaninoff’s The Silent Night 
and Aramis Little Fish’s Song. She also did the elaborate Wag 
nerian number exceedingly well. 

Her voice is high and clear and she has it under remarkable control, 
making the skips with great accuracy and without the inartistic porta- 
mento so much affected by some singers. In quality it is very good, 
and she has all the volume which is needed even for operatic work. 
Her recital was very successful from every standpoint.—Philadelphia 
Morning Public Ledger. 


Her tones are clear and colorful, and she is endowed with 
beautiful middle register.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


a very 


New Lily Strickland Works 


Before her departure for India on October 2, Lily Strick 


land arranged with J. Fischer & Bro., New York. for the 
publication of a new cycle entitled Songs of India, for 
solo yoice. The new opus consists of six compositions 


and will appear in two keys for high and low voice 


Another, indeed novel, work also accepted by the house 
of J. Fischer & Bro., is intended for four solo voices 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. The words are from the 
Arabic of Abul-Ala, translated by Ahmeen Ribani It 
has been named by the composer From a Sufi’s Tent 

Musical Program at Art Exhibition 
The thirty-third annual exhibition of the National Asso 


ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors is being held at 


the Fine Arts Building on Fifty-seventh Street, from Octo 
ber 17 to 30. Many excellent paintings, etchings and sculp 
tors are being shown. At the private view on Tuesday, 


at which Eliza 
Egerton Ogilvie, 
Iona See at the 


October 16, a musical program was given, 
beth Lennox, contralto, and Mrs, George 
violinist, were scheduled as soloists, with 
piano. 


Boston Symphony Engages Onegin 

Sigrid Onegin makes her first appearances with orchestra 
this season at Pittsburgh on November 9 and 10, when she 
is soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with which 
organization she is to appear no less than seven times this 
season. On October 30 Mme. Onegin sings in Kansas 
City, on November 2 in Lindsborg, Kan,, and on Novem 
ber 4 in Omaha, Neb. 


Sue Harvard’s Season Opens 

Sue Harvard's season is opening this month with a num 

ber of engagements in the Middle West and Northwest 

Miss Harvard has been announced as the soprano soloist 

for the performance of The Messiah, to be given in Detroit 

later in the season under the direction of Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch, 

Clair Dux’ First Pacific Coast Tour 


Claire Dux’ first Pacific Coast tour will start on October 


29 with an appearance at Portland, Ore. On October 31 
Miss Dux is soloist with the San Francisco Orchestra and 
on November 2 and 3 she will sing with the Los Angeles 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
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Coloratura Soprano 
with Metropolitan Opera Company 





Exclusive Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


G. Breid and Paul Longone, Associates 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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TITO SCHIPA 


“PRINCE OF THE 
RECITALISTS”’ 


Management: 
EVANS & SALTER 
506 Harriman National Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Victor Records 





CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH 


Mezzo Soprano 


410 Knabe Building 
New York 
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Beware of ‘Woman Posing as Marguerite 
D’ Alvarez 


New York, October 15, 1923. 
To THE MusicaL Courier: 

I hope you will publish my experience with a woman who 
ig posing as Marguerite D’Alvarez so that it may be a 
warning to others who might be similarly deceived. 

In the midst of the great confusion of moving into an 
apartment, not ready (but promised) for occupancy—a 
woman posing as Marguerite D’Alvarez, gained access to 
my apartment, and gained my attention by her intelligent 
and pathetic appeal tor assistance, saying her husband had 
been connected with the defunct establishment of Lucille 
which could not pay his salary for eight months; that this 
poor dear husband of hers was suffering from an ill-per- 
formed operation for appendicitis (mentioning a famous 
New York surgeon who had left him in a fearful condition 

that tuberculosis had set in!), and that she—artist, with 
so much on her heart, with concert engagements to meet 
had been aided by her great friend, a prominent Metropolitan 
Opera soprano (whose name I will not repeat), who had 
given an exclusive “benefit tea” for just sixteen, whom she 
thought would aid this delicate, shrinking soul, and save her 
from publicity in finding the funds for nursing 
the suffering patient husband! 

Furthermore, a famous Chicago Opera singer (she men- 
tioned the name) had offered her villa for the recuperation 
a marvelous nurse had been secured and all—she, 
husband, and nurse—were to sail the “day after to-morrow” 
for Monte Carlo—or this exquisite spot, between Monte 
Carlo and Nice, where this paradise exists (and may be it 
is sacrilege to speak of a paradise on earth!) 

She had a refinement of speech and manner, and what I 
relate so crudely after my cruel awakening was unfolded 
with such insinuating delicacy that when she almost bash 
fully said she was “Marguerite D'Alvarez,” and I had ex- 
claimed “No!” with such finality, I had simultaneously 
experienced a shock, is not for lack of respect for one in my 
home (respect due a guest is sacred to the Southerner). 
But there was left just one gown to be disposed of and less 
the 90 per cent a it was mine! After the transaction 
was sealed and “bearer” had my check and had disappeared 

in fact the elevator had scarcely closed upon her, and the 
warm kiss of gratitude scarcely cooled from my hand as she 
acknowledged my indifference to all, but that for aiding the 
suffering, when I exclaimed to _my maid: “She is a fraud! 
That woman is an impostor!” Go quickly . but the 
check had been cashed (as I had yet no tele phone service 
or any quicker means of stopping payment were not avail- 
able. However, she endorsed the check as Mrs, S. Curtirbe. 
Anything so bold is be yond my comprehension, even in 
New York, and I now find that she has worked this game 
for years in face of a well known musical paper’s exposure 
years ago. One who has been duped by her, can 
story to me verbatim, for there seems not a 
story changed. Mrs. S. Curtirbe’s name 
blaze out before the public and she be 
cool impostor. I haven't looked at the 
goods left with me. I did not measure or value them, nor 
do I now care. The only and whole thing is, I was duped 
in the name of charity. One meets many such characters 
out in the business world, but when one is not safe in the 
sacred precincts of the home, it is indeed a perilous condition 
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In Justice to Cadman 


{The writer of the communication that follows, John 
Fielder Porte, of London, is a well known author and music 
critic who has contributed articles from time to time to the 
Musica Courter and others of the leading musical papers 
in Europe and America. He is the author of a number of 
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them biographies of El able MacDowell and 
o one should be better able to form an un- 
biased and disinterested judgment of an American com- 
poser, and matters of nationality and personal pride of race 
do not enter into it—which renders what orte has to 
say of Cadman and his work all the more valuable — 
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Stanford. 


To tHe Musica Courter: 

I have read with interest your leaderette on page 21 of 
your September 6 issue. I sincerely believe in the worth 
of, Cadman, and in spite of the ‘apathy among New York 
conductors you refer to, I am sure that his music will 
eventually gain its true position. I do not forget how I 
instinctively stopped when I first heard some Cadman music, 
and it was only his I Hear a Thrush at Eve! From the 
mass of modern music I have to hear, I knew that here was 
the genuine soul. “Mr. Cadman has told me how the produc- 
tion of his A Witch of Saiem has been put off by. the 
Italianized Metropolitan Opera management. I am wet 
but he will get to the top, for no one can stop good stuff 
getting on. They refused to consider Elgar’s Gerofitius 
over here at first! I have already done a Cadman article 
in Music (September, 1922) and I have just written one for 
The Chesterian, paying special reference to the composer’s 
use of Indian folk song. I shall try to get Sir Henry 
T. Wood to do the “Thunderbird” suite. He has already 
listed MacDowell’s Indian suite twice this new season. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun F. Porte. 


Leginska Protests 
New York, October 17, 1923. 
To tue Musicat Courter: 

The interview given to the New York papers recently by 
Viadimir de Pachmann has come to my notice, and in the 
name of modern pianism and sincere musicianship I pro- 
test indignantly be such things should appear. without 
public resentment from the many splendid musicians in 
America today. True, they may consider such piffle not 
worthy of serious consideration, but then again there is a 
large body of music students in this great country a few 
of which might be influenced by such stupid statements. 

Having waited in vain for some of my colleagués to 
answer these assertions, I have decided to express my- own 
opinion, 

De Pachmann quite modestly calls himself “the greatest 
pianist in the world” and impudently declares that both 
Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are “third-rate pianists.” That 
De Pachmann has made a name for himself as an exquisite 
performer of small pieces cannot be denied, but where is 
the big sweep, the gigantic power, the colossal brain of a 
great pianist such as Liszt (with whom he so discreetly 
(?) compares himself), or a Rubinstein, of olden days—of 
a Hofmann, a Busoni, or a Rachmaninoff, of today—where 
the superb musicianship of a Harold Bauer or a Gabrilo- 
witsch? (by the way, the latter can play a mazurka of 
Chopin with quite as much charm as De Pachmann). 

Typical of De Pachmann’s attitude towards his self-as- 
serted “greatness” is a little experience I had with him some 
years ago. During one of his Queens Hall concerts in 
London, I was taken into the artist’s room to meet him. 
Upon being introduced as a coming young pianist, De Pach- 
mann lifted his hand to my mouth in order that I might 
have the honor of kissing it. Being not at all inclined to 
avail myself of the opportunity, I gave him, instead, a good 
British handshake. With a howl of indignation he went 
hopping about the room, first on one foot then on the 
other, exclaiming “She bruk’ my wrist! she bruk” my wrist!” 
while a circ le of doting De Pachmann enthusiasts glared at 
me for my “gross affront to the master.” 

This is only another instance of the overwhelming con- 
ceit of this man who considers himself the equal of Liszt. 

To play the piano in a great way does not mean just a 
marvelous twittering of the fingers. Nearly every great 
pianist of the past and present century has composed, con- 
ducted and taught, which meant continuous musical de- 
velopment. This has reflected in their playing, making it 
not just a lovely noise but something that speaks from the 
head and heart. 

De Pachmann, in making the public statement he did, 
spoke as if America were still as musically ignorant as it 
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was twenty-five years ago. On the contrary, probably 

there is no other country in the world better able to decide 
for itself, having had all that is best in music and the 
world’s greatest artists. Assertions that thus reflect upon 
the intellt ence of the musical public here should not go un- 
dalanank (Signed) Erner Lecinska. 


Esther Walrath Lash pgf'rue American Singer 


Esther Walrath Lash, American soprano, rightfully bears 
the name American, for she traces her ancestry back to 
Gov. Bradford of Connecticut and to a captaincy in the 
Revolutionary War. 

She is known as a singing actress because histrionic 
ability and dramatic warmth are two of her assets, as noted 


ESTHER LASH 


in the Salt Lake Tribune after a concert in the Assembly 
Hall on the Temple Grounds in that city. 

“That an American singer can sing opera,” was noted 
in the Fort Collins Express (Col.), which said “she showed 
rare ability to surmount the vocal pyrotechnics of the aria 
Una Voce Poco Fa, from the Barber of Seville, with per- 
fect ease and splendid voice.” 

Her ability as an actress was again attested in Milford, 
Utah, where the press wrote: “Her voice is one of rare 
sweetness, power and range. She carries her audience with 
her to a land peopled with those of whom she sings,” while 
at Fort Plain, N. Y., as in many other cities, her “astonish- 
ingly clear enunciation of words as well as of notes,” was 
commented upon. 

Mrs. Lash will appear in a song recital in Chicago, the 
time and place to be announced later. 


Spalding at Carnegie Hall November 4 


Many unusual compositions are included in the program 
which Albert Spalding will play at his New York recital 
on Sunday afternoon, November 4, at Carnegie Hall. Two 
Bach selections are followed by the rarely heard Porpora 
sonata in G major. Schubert’s fantasy in C major, op. 159, 
for piano and violin, is another major work. The shorter 
pieces include two compositions by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
one by Lily Boulanger, one by Josef Suk, and two of Mr. 
Spalding’s own compositions. Sarasate’s Jota Navarra closes 
the program. Andre Benoist will be at the piano. 
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Piane and Class Work 

621 E. 2%b Si., 
Phone: 


Brooklyn 
Mansfield 1297 
RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge- Berumen Studio 
436 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 


MAUDE TUCKER DOOL TTL E 
164 22nd St., Jackson Heights, Elmburst, L. I. 
Phone: 2477 Newtown 


MME, SCHUBERTH-NEYMANN 
Piano Ensemble and Individual Lessons 
Steinway Hall, 

Phone: 


NEW JERSEY 


Studio 9B, New York 
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Piano and Class Lessons 
34 West %th St. 
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Phone: 3-M 
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Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist 
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Carnegie Hall, Room 803-4, Wednesdays 
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KATHRYN DRIGGS 


ADELE F. 
i Piano and Class Lessons 
11 West %6th St. 


SOUTHARD 
Harp 


Riverside 9773 1101 Pine St., 





Pupil of Mosskowski and Victor Wittigstein 
Teacher at Seoville School for Girls 
15 Clarke St., Brooklyn Phone: 2384 Main 


EMILY lL. 
Piano and Class Lessons 
204 East 18th St., N. ¥. Tel. 4428 Lexington 
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EDNA WHEELER BALLARD 


San Francisco 
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MATTIE EZELL 
Piano and Class Work 
185% #th Ave. N. 
Phone: Main 3432 


Nashville 








IOWA 





MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 

Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 

Studie: 25 E. 30th St., N. ¥. City. 
Tel.: Mad, Sq. 8189. 

RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Ciass Lessons 

Studio Address: 2128 Broadway (Between 


MARY 6G, 


Pupil of Raif, Mosskowski, Thuel Burnham 
275 Central Park West, N. Y. 


STOWE 
Teacher of Piano 


01 2nd Ave. East, 





M RS, 


Bayshore, L. I. 


HAWAIIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mrs. Nina Warner, director 
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ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
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Certified 22. 
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Certified Normal Teacher 
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# through which 
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lates each indi- 
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tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 











To hear a master- 
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5 hear it in the 
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: beauty and depth 
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: individual emo- 
: tions on this 
: superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
| blended perfect- 
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; manufactures. 
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Rosenthal Sails Soon 


Moriz Rosenthal will sail for America on November 14, 
and his tour will start very shortly thereafter. In addition 
to many recital appearances, Mr. Rosenthal will be soloist 
with the Chicago, Detroit, New York and Boston symphony 
orchestras, and he will also play at a Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concert. 


Sturani Artist-Pupil to Open La Scala Season 

Word has been received from Italy that’ Harold Lindau 
(now known. as Orlando Lindi),: artist-pupi! of Cesare 
Sturani, will open the season .at La Scala as Radames in 
Aida. This young tenor has had splendid success in opera 
in Europe during the last year and a brilliant future has been 
predicted for him. 


Dates for New York String Quartet 
The New York ‘String Quartet begins its first Far West- 
ern tour at Miles City, Mont., on October 29, On October 
31 the four musicians appear at Red Lodge, Mont.,. and on 
November 2 at Bozeman, Mont. 


Giannini with Beethoven Association 


Dusolina Giannini sive) sing a Sd of classic songs at, 
the opening conéert of ‘Beéthoven Association on 
October 29, at’ Aeolian Halk’ 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to’ keep 
department up to cate and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Miisical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Chicago Musical ry Atay -three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. 624 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
ships. 503 Kimball Hall, 300 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia—$500 
for composition for string quartet. Contest ends No- 
vember 1. 1317 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music—100 free 
and partial scholarships. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarships. 
Highland Ave., Oak St., and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. 255 Norwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Society of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago. 

Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Gaston Liebert, French Consul 
in New York, New York. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held during October. 114- 116 East 85th 
St., New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or pa wage poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bush Conservatory—33 free and 50 partial scholar- 
ships; also two grand pianos and two Italian violins. 

F. Jones, 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 

King-Smith Studio-School—Scholarship in voice for 
young woman. August mee same, 1751 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Washington, D. C 

Mason & Hamlin Company, of Boston, offers a 
grand piano to the winner of a competition which 
may be entered by members of the senior class at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 

Endicott Prizes—New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, offers $800 to its students for various 
forms of compositions. Scholarship in composition 
also granted prize-winners. Apply General Manager. 

Rose Tomars—Free scholarships for male and 
female voices. Apply until November 15 to Rose 
Tomars, 205 West 57th St., New York. 

Schubert Club, St. Paul, Minn.—$100 prizes offered 
to certified student members, in voice, violin, and 
piano. Competitive trials. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


w. with « VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be. 

HENRI Z AY hind them. See, “The Practical Psy- 
chology of Voice,” pab. G. Schirmer, 

Studio: 30 West 72nd St. which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
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COMPLETE PREP. CONCERT OR CHURCH 
E Columbus 9269 blag Central pare Waek, N. ¥. City 


ANIL DEER 


Coloratura Soprano 


Western Management: Adolph Knauer 79 Central Ave Saw Francise 








:0'C UIRKE Voice Placement and Opera Class 

N ADDRESS: 

4 54 West 82nd Street New York 
Telephone 5880 Schayler 





EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL : NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now, Booking Season 1923-1924 


HARNMY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway 


RUTH ECTON 


SOPRANO 


437 Filth Avemue, New York City 








New York 








Address : Foarth Floor 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. B Pianist 
Assisted by (ouis P. Fritze, Fiutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Plano 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
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Studios: 121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) 
Phone Madison Square 9069 New York City 
Associate Teachers Wanted 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge 

W fh the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counizr 
it 18 qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 1644 Rhinelander L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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ZERFFI 


Voice Production withest Istert 


Josers REGNEAS 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach — Specialty French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City. Phone Riverside 7830 


GEORGE E. 
SHEA 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD instattror 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


LAURENCE CLIFFORD GIBSON : 


TENOR 
402 KNABE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


ARVIDA VALDANE 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

309 West 78th Street 

Phone 2779 Endicott 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 W. 80th St., How York 
Tel. 8766 Schuyler 
Consultation only by 
appointment 

















Teacher of Vocal Art 

and Operatic Acting 

545 W. 111th St. New York 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 





Asistants 








New York, N. Y. 





407 Knabe Building 

7 LEO, JAN AND MISCHEL 

HERNIAVSK Y 
VIOLINIST, PIANIST and ‘CELLIST 


Returning to America—Season 1923-24 


FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES APPLY TO S, HUROK 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Samual S Myoald 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


1628 Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Tel,: Longacre 8941 
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| Chicago Grand Upera 

Management: National Concerts, Ine., 1451 Broadway, New York. 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D, F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
Sil Fifth Ave, (Postal Life Bidg.), New Yor 
Steinway Piano Used. 








From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete, Available for Opera, European theaters. Coach to 

‘oncert and Oratorio, Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION, Nordica and other ebrities. 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 





Phone Schuyler 8399 














GIULIO CRIMI 


Tenor, Chicago Opera Company 


“His voice has that appealing quality best des- 
cribed as golden, and after his singing he had to 
take endless applause from the audience.”—New 
York Evening Sun. 


Available before and after the Opera 
Season 1923-1924 


Management: R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway - - New York City 


(Knabe Piano) 
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“An Artist with a Message” 


Earle Laros, the well known pianist, has made a specialty 
of historical recitals, many of which have been given in the 
leading schools and colleges. His repertory is very extensive 
and contains the standard works from the 16th century to 
the present time. Mr. Laros states that he always arranges 
his programs according to the character of his audiences. 
If an educational recital is desired, he is always ready to 





BARLE LAROS 


adapt his repertory to this purpose. If no special preference 
is manifested by those arranging the concert, Mr. Laros 
arranges his selections so that the program will present a 
varied, well balanced list of compositions. 

This young pianist has appeared with success in recital 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Easton, Greensburg, 
Bluffton, Reading, Binghamton, Ithaca, Wilmington, 
Wilkes-Barre, Allentown, Seymour, etc. Following Mr. 
Laros” appearance in Greensburg, Ind., the music critic of 
the Evening News had this to say: “To the casual music 
lover, his playing is a delight because of its rich tonal beauty, 
clean-cut rhythms and brilliant climaxes. To the musician, 
his playing discloses the qualities of the real artist through 
his interpretations and the great variety of tone-color.” 
According to the Itchaca, N. Y., News, “Mr. Laros gave 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions of pianism that was 
ever heard in the city.” Equally enthusiastic was the critic 
of the Allentown, Pa., Morning Call when Mr. Laros ap- 
peared in Allentown, one of his comments being: “It is 
safe to say that never has the difficult concerto by Liszt 
been done so well in this city by a pianist.” 

The Greensburg, Ind., Times concedes that “Mr. Laros is 
properly heralded as ‘an artist with a message,’ as he cannot 
fail to impress his hearers with the sincerity of his purpose, 
the lofty ideals of his art.” 

Upon the occasion of Mr. Laros’ recital in Bluffton, Ind., 
the Press stated; “His playing in Bluffton was truly magni- 
ficent and inspirational in character, the recital standing out 
as a superb example of pianistic art. Every number on his 
varied and difficult program was invested with the greatest 
emotional stress and tensity. A master of brilliant technic, 
facile fingering, and artistic insight, combined with rare 
tonal charm, Mr. Laros has every requirement of pianistic 
art at his command. Aside from the general impression 
of brilliancy, especially in the sparkling smoothness of his 
rapid runs, his playing was remarkable for its richness, 
colorful and delicate graduation, and sheer poetic beauty.” 

Mr. Laros will give his New York recital at Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of December 15. Some time in January he 
will appear in Chicago, and February 7 there will be a 
recital in Reading, Pa. 


Composer as Poet 

The Changing Flame, a book of verse by Sydney King 
Russell, poet-composer, of New York and Los Angeles, is 
now on the press and will be issued by the Four Seas Com- 
pany of Boston early in November. This velume, Mr. Rus- 
sell’s first, contains poems which appeared in the New York 
Tribune, Shadowland, the Smart Set, The Measure, etc., as 
well as many hitherto unpublished. One of the poems in 
this collection, entitled Interim, is also included in an 
anthology of Best Magazine Verse of 1923, an October 
publication of Small, Maynard & Company. 

At a quiet retreat in Los Angeles Mr. Russell is at pres- 
ent engaged in writing new verse as well as musical set- 
tings. His songs, published by The Boston Music Company, 
Harold Flammer, Inc, and G, Schirmer, have found a wide 
sale, particularly Children of Men and The Song of the 
Hill. Among artists singing Mr. Russell’s songs are Lucy 
Gates, Colin O’More, Frederick Gunster and Carlotta Rus- 


sell. 


A Musicians’ Hotel for New York 


Musicians, more perhaps than members of other pro- 
fessions, are gregarious creatures, fond of getting together 
in order to compare notes—including those which are mu- 
sical—and to discuss matters of common interest. While 
there are several musical clubs and euterpean societies in 
New York, few have a fixed home, besides which, those 
permanently located are usually somewhat off the beaten 
track. The management of the Great Northern Hotel, on 
West Fifty-seventh street, aim to make their dignified and 
spacious, as well as centrally situated, house a recognized 
resort and regular rendezvous for members of the musical 
profession and those concerned in the allied industries. Its 
proximity to Carnegie Hall and studios, and the fact that 
Fifty-seventh street, between Fifth avenue and Broadway, 
is fast becoming the chief musical business center of the 
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city make the Great Northern Hotel peculiarly convenient 
as a rallying point and resting place for musicians and their 
associates. ithe restaurant, one of the finest in the city, 
is being reorganized under new management, with table 
d’hote as well as a la carte meals and revised scale of prices. 
The former cafe and grill room are to be renovated and 
will be available for club meetings and entertainments, in 
fact everything possible is to be done to make the Great 
Northern Hotel the musical Mecea/of New York. j 


Stojowski to Play with Boston Symphony 


Stojowski’s concert season will open in Albany, N. Y., on 
November 5 with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, when 
he plays the Saint-Saéns fourth piano concerto. On No- 
vember 6, one of his pupils, Alexander Brachocki, who lias 
appeared as soloist with the New York Symphony in Scran- 
ton, Pa., will make his New York debut in Aeolian Hall. 
Another former pupil and his first assistant now, Arthur 
Loesser, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on November 13, 
when Max Reger’s Variations on a Theme by Beethoven 
will have its first performance in New York. 


Activities of Dr. Wolle and His Choir 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle will give a recital upon the newly 
installed organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., this evening, October 25. At the first rehearsal 
on October 8 of the Bach Choir, of which Dr. Wolle is 
conductor, more than 200 of the members of the previous 
year registered, together with about 100 new applicants. 
However, due to the limited seating capacity at the Uni- 
versity (Packer Memorial Church), where festivals are 
held, it was impossible to accept more than a few of the 
applicants. 





Mme. Ney to Play Unusual Sonata 


For her first New York recital this season, at Aeolian 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, November 7, Elly Ney an- 
nounces an unusual sonata—that by Tschaikowsky in G 
major. The rest of Mme. Ney’s program includes works 
hy Rameau-Godowsky, two Bach preludes and fugues, the 
Chopin barcarole in F sharp major and the Chopin polon- 
aise in F sharp major, two compositions by MacDowell, 
three by Schubert, the Schubert-Liszt Soiree de Vienne and 
Liszt’s fourteenth rhapsody. 


May Stone Reopens Studio 

May Stone, who spent the summer at East Hampton, 
L. I, has returned to New York and reopened her studio. 
Among her numerous artist-pupils are: Carolyn Allingham, 
the well known ballad singer; Alice de Bussy, mezzo so- 
prano; Ruth Deewall, soprano soloist at one of the promi- 
nent churches in Los Angeles, Cal.; Giuseppe Leone, opera- 
tic baritone; Anita Loew, who made her debut recently at 
Lucca, Italy, as Mimi in Boheme; Betsey Loomis, lyric 
soprano; Hazel Price and Gail Webster, coloratura sopranos. 


An Ora Hyde Engagement 
Ora Hyde will appear with the Orpheus Club in Flushing, 
I.. 1, on December 15 
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Asheville, N. C., October 6—The Asheville concert 
season had an auspicious opening when Frances Alda, with 
her excellent voice and supremely artistic interpretation, 
sang to an audience gathered from all parts of Western 
North Carolina. The diva rendered compositions which 
displayed most graphically her skill in mood delineation. 
A pleasant feature of the evening was afforded by the 
accompanist, Margaret Hughes, who makes a musical cameo 
of each accompaniment. 

The music teachers of the Western district of the North 
Carolina Education Association held their first meeting in 
this city last week. The outstanding feature of the con- 
vention, which had a one-hundred per cent. attendance, was 
the lecture by Mrs. Crosby Adams on The Training of the 
Music Teacher. The speaker stressed the importance of 
the art of listening, the advantage of early musical training, 
and three potent factors in applied music—the one who 
creates, the one who interprets, and the one who listens. 
Another high light of the occasion was the address by 
Arthur L. Manchester, former president of the National 
Music Teacher’s Association. One entire session was given 
over to the discussion of practical plans for meeting the 
rapidly growing interest in musical activities now appear- 
ing in this section. Some of the topics outlined for active 
work were: music appreciation classes in every school pos- 
sible, the need for music of high standard in Sunday schools, 
the uses and abuses of mechanical musical instruments, and 
Christmas caroling. Officers elected to serve the district 
during the ensuing year were: Agnes K. McLean, of the 
Asheville City Schools, chairman, and Mrs. Frank Gully, 
of the Buncombe County Schools, secretary. Winston- 
Salem will be the scene of the all-State convention next 
spring. 

The Franklin Artist Colony, which came together for 
the first time this season at Franklin, a picturesque town 
near Asheville, has just brought the successful venture to 
a close. Its leaders, Louis Finton and Edwina Behr, have 
resumed their concert work, while other members have re- 
turned to their studios in various parts of the country. 

Asheville Kiwanians, who have for several years con- 
tributed to the musical life of the city, are sponsoring the 
musical education of Ruth O’Shaughnessy, a talented young 
Asheville pianist, who has made a number of concert ap= 
pearances this summer. Despite the handicap of being blind, 
Miss O’Shaughnessy is acquiring the ease of an artist and 
a fine degree of skill. 

The first autumn meeting of the Saturday Music Club 
was notable for the enthusiasm manifested over plans for 
making Asheville a music center. The musical program 
presented works of American composers. 

Elizabeth L’Engle, president last season of the Junior 
Music Club of this city, won first prize in the memory con- 
test recently held here for young music students. 

Alva H. Lowe, well-known Asheville teacher and im- 
presario, has announced that he will bring Paderewski and 
Kreisler to the city this season. G. R 

Atlanta, Ga., October 5.-—-The Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, led by Enrico Leide, gave its opening concert at 
the Howard Theater. Never has any one in the list of 
Atlanta’s big undertakings been greeted with a large audi- 
ence. Many were turned away and hundreds stood during 
the entire concert. The stage was covered with flowers. 

The vast audience gave conductor Leide and his orchestra 
an ovation. Enthusiasm increased with each number on 
the program. The elflike music of the Oberon overture 
was followed by the Nutcracker suite by Tschaikowsky. 
Debussy’s Arabesques closed the first half. Schubert's un- 
finished symphony, and the Tannhauser overture comprised 
the latter half. The ensemble was very good througnout 
the general execution and interpretation highly commendable. 

Mrs. John M. Cooper, chairman of music of the Atlanta 
Woman's Club, was complimented by Mrs. B. M. Boykin 
with a tea at the club house. The leading musicians of 
the city were invited to meet Mrs. Cooper. E. A. B. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cheyenne, Wyo., October 4.—William Wade Hinshaw 
will present his Cosi Fan Tutte company in Cheyenne. The 
Catholic Parish of St. Mary’s has contracted with the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau for the appearance. W. L. L. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Dayton, Ohio, October 12.—The N. C. R. schoolhouse 
was filled and many hundreds turned away at the concert 
given there by the Westminster choir, October 11. The 
occasion was a civic tribute to this deserving organization, 
which is under the direction of John Finley Williamson 
(its founder). The entire program was given a cappella 
and the numbers varied from the classic Judge Me O Teed, 
by Mendelssohn, to works by Lutkin, Gretchaninoff and 
Christianson. The work throughout was skilled, the attacks 
and releases exact, and the shadings abundant. A glowing 
tribute was paid in speeches by George M. Kelso, president 
of the Westminster Choral Association; M. H. Hanson, 
the manager; Mrs. E. Talbott, president of the Dayton 
Symphony Association, and George B. Smith, of the board 


of directors, : 
The opening meeting of the Women’s Music Club was 


held at the Engineer’s Club, September 25. Piano numbers 
were played by Norma Carey, Anne Elizabeth Roehm, and 
Aloerda Sinks. Adelene Ley played a group of violin 
numbers, and Lorraine Lucas sang. 

An artistic recital was given by Cecil Fanning in Mem- 
oria! Hall, October 2. The concert was under the auspices 
of the Dayton Council of Catholic Women. Mr. Fanning’s 
accompanist was Harry Brown Turpin. 

The Civic Music League course of concerts opened aus- 
piciously, October 12, in Memorial Hall, with a joint recital 
by Sigrid Onegin, contralto, and Edward Johnson, tenor. 
The concert was a brilliant success. Both artists were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm and responded to many 
encores. Michael Raucheissen was accompanist for Mme. 
Onegin, and Ellmer Zoller for Mr. Johnson, M, C. 

Glen Ridge, N. J., October 12—The Glen Ridge Con- 
gregational Church announces its annual series of Com- 
munity Musical Vesper Services. All the numbers to be 
presented are now on these programs, and a special feature 
will be the singing by a chorus of male voices. There are 
many well-known and attractive names on the list of assist- 
ing artists. Daisy Jean, cellist, was the soloist at the first 
of the series, October 7. She played several groups and 
also the obligatos to the short cantata, An Evening Hymn, 
by Carl Reinecke, and an anthem sung by the choir and 
the chorus of men’s voices. B. D. 

Greensboro, N. C., October 11.—The third of the series 
of faculty recitals was enjoyed on October 16. Composi- 
tions by Beethoven were featured, the appassionata sonata 
(played by L. Pearl Seiler), the D major violin concerto 
(played by Robert Roy), and two songs (sung by Gilman 
I’. Alexander, baritone). : 2 

Lancaster, Pa., October 15.—At the October meeting 
= the Lancaster Chapter Association of Organists, held in 

James Parish House, Ray B. Hall, tenor soloist of 
= Lutheran Church, assisted by Mrs. Hall at the piano, 
sang a group of songs. H. A. Sykes gave a brief outline 
of the plan and purpose of the convocation of Lutheran 
church musicians (to be held under the auspices of the 
Lancaster conference of the Lutheran Ministerium, October 
30, in Trinity Lutheran Church). By reason of the interest 
manifest among members consulting the chapter’s library, 
it was decided to add eight additional works relative to 
organ registration, organ construction, choir training, con- 
ducting, accompanying, oratorio, carols, and hymnology. 

Lima, Ohio, October 15.—The formal opening of 
Lima’s musical season of 1923-1924 is to be recorded as 
memorable. Graveure is to be accedited with this; he has 
ever been a prime favorite here. The event of the tenth 
was the second number on the course, but the first one of 
the evening artist concerts. The baritone presented a pro- 
gram in five parts, of which his accompanist, Arpad Sandor, 
supplied the third. 

The Etude Club is never unmindful that next year is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that organization. The new 
officers—Irene Harruff Klinger, president; Mrs. J. E. Evans, 
vice-president ; Violet Bradley, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
Paul Timmerman, assistant secretary-treasurer, were in- 
ducted into office October 9. The work for the year will 
center about American music. 

The Temple Singers, an organization from Bluffton 
College, sang in the First Baptist Church, October 14, and 
will be heard again later. This body is trying to raise a 
large fund for the college to go toward a new conservatory 
building. 


The studio season is now in full swing ; Millie Sonntag 
Urfer opened her quarters on the first; Rage Fagan, 
fresh from a long vacation, on the ciehth. . A. Richmond, 
pianist; Mark Evans, teacher of voice; Mrs. Macdonald, 
pianist; Violet Bradley, Geraldine Evans and others have 
taught a little all summer. H, E. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Mobile, Ala., October 10.—A lecture recital on Madame 
Butterfly, a coming San Carlo Opera production, was 
presented to a large crowd at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Mrs. M. L. Bixler read the story of the opera, and local 
artists portrayed different roles. Mrs. H. U. Feibelman and 
Louise Goldsby sang arias allotted Madame Butterfly; Lieu 
tenant Pinkerton was characterized by Don Barbour; the 
American Consul, by E. H. Cassidy; Suzuki, by Mrs, Under 
wood Moss. Pearl Schwarz and Mrs, Toxey Haas were 
the accompanists. Louis L, Seidman arranged the program. 

Officers were elected and plans made for the winter activi- 
ties of the Y. M. C. A. male chorus at a meeting of the 
association recently. The following men will serve: presi 
dent, Herbert Bruner; vice-president, Adam Glass, Jr.; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank T. Dillon; assistant secre 
tary and treasurer, J. A. Blackman; music director, Peter 
Colvin; assistant, E. H. Cassidy; accompanist, Kittiebelle 
Sterling. Directors of the affairs of the chorus are T. H. 
Halliwell, R. H. Parsons, and Jay H. Green. 

The first meeting of the fall season of the Clara Schumann 
Club drew a large attendance of members, who, with great 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OPENS 
FORTY-THIRD SEASON AUSPICIOUSLY 


Large Audiences Welcome Conductor and Men—Orchestra Restored to Former Glories—Boston Mayor Forbids Salome 
—Sistine Choir Attracts Capacity House—Chaliapin in First Concert—May Peterson Delights—Other News 


toston, October 21.—The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
began its forty-third season of concerts Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, October 12 and 13, in Symphony 
Hall, with tremendous enthusiasm on the part of two 
capacity audiences, Pierre Monteux, the French conductor 
who is entering upon the last year of his term, was heartily 
welcomed, while the men were forced to rise and share the 
applause with him. In the personnel of the orchestra there 
are a few minor changes—an excellent new trumpet, a new 
violinist for the first section, two additional horn players, 
a new second flute, a new tuba player and a second drummer, 

Allowing for the thrill of hearing a symphony concert 
again after a long period of reduced musical rations, it is 
still possible to venture the opinion that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is today at the height of the technical 
glories to which Mr. Monteux has restored it—as alert, 
as responsive and potentially as eloquent an instrument as 
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it was in the days of Gericke, Nikisch and Muck. The 
most exacting of critics would have found ample evidence 
to support this opinion in the performance of Mr. Monteux’s 
first program. The French conductor is happiest in his 
interpretation of works that have outstanding rhythmic 
quality, and his playing of the ever-beautiful seventh sym- 
phony of Beethoven recalled the oft-quoted description 
which Wagner gave of it, viz., the apotheosis of the dance. 
It was a magnificent performance and the audience was 
quick to recognize and applaud the conductor and_ his 
orchestra of virtuosos. 

Following the symphony came Brahms’ ingeniously 
written variations on a theme of Haydn, and these were 
played in a manner not only to reveal the notorious erudi- 
tion of the composer, but also in a way to bring out clearly 
the contrasts in these variations. The balance of the pro- 
gram was modern and of the theater. Dukas’ ballet, Le 
Peri—a highly imaginative, vividly colored and brilliantly 
scored tone poem—received at effective performance. As 
his closing number Mr. Monteux played the dance of Salome 
from Strauss’ opera. Although it holds the listeners 
through the dramatic quality which is inherent in most of 
Strauss’ music, this dance of Salome in the concert hall, 
except its languorous beginning and frenzied ending, lacks 
the sensuous and exotic quality which it has when per- 
formed as an accompaniment in the opera house. As Philip 
Hale pointedly remarks: “In the opera house one is more 
absorbed in the stripping of Salome than in the music that 
accompanies, In the concert hall the effect might be greater 
if Salome stripped on the screen, or if Mary Garden could 
be persuaded to do the dance between the conductor's stand 
and the expectant, palpitating audience.” Which is a good 
place to stop. 

Boston Mayor Forsins Propuction or SALOME, 


That hardly perennial, the issue of Salome, has again 
been revived in Boston. In a letter to Arthur J. Sheldon, 
general representative of the Shubert theaters in Boston, 
Mayor Curley protests against the rumored contemplated 
production of Salome by the Chicago Civic Opera when 
that company has its annual season at the Boston Opera 
House next winter. The Mayor asserts that religious or- 
ganizations are opposed to the performance and declares 
that it would “in no way contribute to the purification of 
the moral atmosphere of our people’—a test of art, which 
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if strictly applied, would deprive this city of a great deal 
that passes for entertainment. 

The Mayor writes: 

My attention has been directed to an article in the Boston Sunday 
eompanane credited to Mr. Olin Downes, setting forth that it was 
the purpose of the Chicago Opera Company, according to Miss Mary 
Ganlon, to produce the opera Salome upon the occasion of their coming 
engagement at the Boston Opera House. 

i to direct your attention to the fact that about one year ago, 
upon the ¢ 





occasion of a similar ment, objections were mi 
by representatives of religious societies headed by his eminence William 
Cardinal O’Connell, representing the Catholic faith; Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, representing the Episcopal, and Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
and others interested in the maintenance of decent moral standards. 
As a consequence of these protests heing directed to the attention of 
the promoters of the performance of Salome the production in Boston 
was abandoned, sti 

I have no reason to believe that the eminent divines who protested 
one year ago have experienced a change of view with reference to the 
proposed presentation in Boston, and personally I have not, and under 
the circumstances respectfully suggest the advisability of relieving 
Boston of a performance that will in no way contribute to the puri- 
fication of the moral atmosphere of our people. 


To which H, T. Parker, the music critic of the Transcript, 
replies in a caustic paragraph, captioned, The Vantage 
Ground of Truth: 


The intention of the Chicago Opera to produce Strauss’ music- 
drama, Salome, next winter in Boston—as indicated by a mayoral 
outgiving of yesterday—-is known only to His Honor and the reverend 
clergy—new tactors in the direction of that company. Nearly two 
years ago it dropped Salome from the active repertory. It has not 
since revived the piece. It now lacks both the singing-players and 
the orchestra so to do; while the present management has not given 
Strauss, Wilde or the daughter of Herodias a single thought in plans 
ior the current season ekher in. Boston or in Chicago, Once more, 
as often in the past, Salome has more occupied our rulers and our 
shepherds than it has any one concerned with the theater. Indeed, 
outside Boston, the opera is almost everywhere a_ twenty-year-old 
commonplace. With or without the customary exercises in “banning,” 
Salome will not for the present disturb—in the mayor's happy phrase 
“the purification of the moral atmosphere of our people.” That 
p.easing process must again be left to the reviews—say ‘Spice of 
1922,” of old unscathed, in that self-same Opera House. H. tT P. 


Sistine Cuoir Atrracts Capacity THRONG. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir, Mgr. Antonio Rella, conductor, 
opened its tour in Boston Tuesday evening, October 16, 
with a concert in Symphony Hall, Mgr. Rella and his re- 
markable body of singers received an enthusiastic welcome 
from an audience which completely filled the hall. The 
program was as follows: Greetings to the American People, 
Refice; Laudate Dominum for five voices; Tota Pulchra es 
for five voices, Exultate Deo for five voices, Palestrina; 
Ave Maria for four voices, Vittoria; Tu es Petrus, O Salu- 
taris Hostia, for four voices; Benedictus qui venit for six 
voices, Allueluia for two choirs and ten voices, and Domine 
Jesu Christe for six voices, Perosi. 

The singing of Mgr. Rella’s well-trained chorus was 
generally beautiful. Although there was occasionally false 
intonation and some forcing of tone quality on the part 
of the tenors, the precision of attack, shading and musical 
phrasing excited admiration, and one could easily ignore 
any technical deficiencies in the stirring effects which the 
able leader of the choir produced. It was to be regretted 
that the program did not include more works from Pales- 
trina, Vittoria, and the other old music masters of the 
church, for while Perosi has a sure grasp of polyphony and 
undoubted skill in choral writing, his music somehow lacks 
the deeply religious, exalted and impressive qualities of the 
early composers. However, Perosi’s compositions have cer- 
tain dramatic or even theatrical qualities which make them 
suitable for a concert of this character and the large audience 
applauded them warmly. There were numerous encores. 
New Course 1n OrcuestraAL Trarninc at N, E. Con- 

SERVATORY. 


A new course in orchestral training has been added to the 
curriculum of the Orchestral School of the New England 
Conservatory in the form of a special orchestral class, the 
rehearsals of which will be given over entirely to the study 
of works for small orchestra. Students in the Orchestral 
School have at present excellent advantages to become fa- 
miliar with the routine and repertory of the symphony or- 
chestra, through the medium of the rehearsals and concerts 
of the Conservatory Orchestra. To provide similar oppor- 
tunity as regards the small concert, theater, or salon orches- 
tra, a second and small orchestra will be organized this 
month for the training of players in and conductors of small 
orchestras. 

The Conservatory announcement emphasizes the growing 
importance of small orchestras and points to the notable 
example of the old Germania Orchestra as follows: 


Some three-quarters of a century ago a number of young German 
musicians came to this country. The organization they formed was 
called the Germania Orchestra. It gave many concerts, and undobted- 
ly had much to do with cultivating the taste for good orchestral music 
which prompted the establishment of so many symphony orchestras in 
later years. The Germania, an excellent and interesting engraving 
of whom hangs in the office of the dean of the faculty, appears from 
the record to have performed practically all of the then existing 
orchestral repertory, despite their limited numbers (about twenty-one 
me aye As symphony orchestras have since been organized the latter 
ave provided for the artistic performance of the larger works of 
such a repertory; but the continued development of the smaller or- 
chestra as exemplified by the usual theater or hotel orchestras of 
today, with a few notable exceptions, has not usually been given 
adequate attention, as regards artistic organization and results. 

ere is no doubt that the field for the small orchestra is constantly 
enlarging. If such organizations are to petentl intained, 
their conductors and players must receive special training, and the 
repertory must be selected and arranged with a view to the exact 


resources at hand. 

The small orchestra about to be established by the Con- 
servatory which will be nown as the Orchestral Class, 
will have the instrumentation and balance to establish and develop 
the possibilities of, and to perform effectively works written or ar- 
ranged for, small orchestra. It will include: flute, oboe, two clarinets, 
bassoon, two horns, two trumpets, trombone, tympani, percussion, 
harp, four or six first violins, two violas, two violoncellos, and contra- 
bass. The repertory will compet representative compositions of 
varied character ranging from lighter classic and modern pieces in 
the smaller forms to compositions in the larger forms which are play- 
ab‘e with g¢ effect such an orchestra. The standard of per- 
formance will be maintained at the highest possible level, thus afford- 
ing the student an opportunity to become familiar with the repertory 
and a grasp of the interpretative principles involved in this 
type of work, 

The classes in Student Orchestra Conducting, Course B, will study 
the works rehearsed by the Orchestral Class and attend the rehearsals 
as a part of their study. When properly prepared, each student will 
be required to conduct the compositions he has specially studied and 
p red, The rehearsal room thus becomes the laboratory for the 
student of orchestral conducting as well as for prospective members 
of theater and small concert orchestras. 

Not all orchestral graduates find places in symphony orchestras, 
at least immediately, some no doubt finding it expedient or ad- 
vantageous to play in less pretentious organizations. All orchestral 
musicians are likely at some time to ee by a training such as the 
new class will afford. In offering this course the servatory gives 
to properly qualified students advantages for valuable experience in 
a most practical field. yen 

The new orchestral class will be under the direction of Francis 
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Findlay of the faculty, who brings to the work the results of his 
widely varied experience as an orchestral musician and conductor, 
and who only recently was in charge of the student orchestra training 
in the Boston Public Schools. He will synchronize the work of the 
orchestra with that of the classes in Student Orchestra Conducting, 
which are also in his charge. 


TitioTson’s Prayinc Stirs ADMIRATION. 


The early promise of Frederic Tillotson, the brilliant 
young artist pupil of Heinrich Gebhard, is being borne out 
by the suecess which he has whenever he appears. Thus, he 
opened the season with a recital at Warren, Pa., exciting the 
admiration of the press, the critic of the Warren Morning 
Mirror commenting on his playing as follows: 

The music hall of the Conservatory was crowded to capacity last 
evening at the event of the opening of the fall term, by a piano re- 
cital given by the eminent HBoston pianist, Frederic Tillotson, Mr. 
Tillotson has been spoken of by able critics of Boston as the most 
romising of the younger pianists of the East. He is a native of 

nver, Col., but for the past five years has been located in Boston, 
where he has made most successful appearances, 

His playing is most colorful, full of expression and fairly charged 
with a spiritual content. His technic is completely adequate for 
the expression of each and every mood. Last night he ran the gamut 
of technical demands from Chopin to Debussy and Brahms. 

His running passages sparkle like the facets of a diamond, while 
his chords in dramatic parts are powerful, but of good quality. 

The tour de force of the evening was the wonderful, colorful Grieg 
Ballade, which was given in a most masterly reading. 

The Debussy group was a revelation of various moods from the 
mystic Reflections on the Water, to the dazzling flight of technie in 
the number called Fireworks, 

The Dohnanyi Rha; s.d.e, No. 4, was given with a powerful sweep 
of musical effects; the middle theme being a legato melody which 
was played in a most satisfying manner, relative to the spiritual 
content, 

The closing group by Chopin, ending with the splendid scherzo 
in C sharp minor, brought to a close one of the most satisfactory 
piano recitals ever given at the Conservatory. 

The Warren music lovers will look forward with pleasure to a 
return engagement of Mr. Tillotson, 


REcEPTION ‘AT VINELLO-JOHNSON SCHOOL. 

The 1923-24 season of the Vinello-Johnson School of 
Voice and Opera was formally ushered in Friday evening, 
October 12, with a recital and reception at its studios, 31 
Trinity Place, Boston. An audience of approximately 200 
people enjoyed a program truly notable for its variety and 
the number of splendid voices heard in operatic numbers 
and art songs, solos and ensembles. Those who took part 
gave altogether praiseworthy performances, both vocally and 
from the point of view of dramatic interpretation. Among 
the pupils who sang were Louise Jelly, Anna Finkelstein, 
Lucretia Bush, Lillian Smith, Phyllis Cleveland, Americo 
Sardella, Walter Pidgeon, Anthony Guarino and Oscar 
Granger. 

Mme. Johnson has long since proven that she does things 
thoroughly, whether she undertakes the production of an 
opera or a social event of the character described above, 
and it is hardly necessary to add that the recital and recep- 
tion were highly successful from every point of view. 


Procress oF WILLARD FLINT’s PuplIts, 


Willard Flint, the popular Boston basso and teacher, has 
returned from his summer home and started in with his usual 
busy season. His success with his teaching has been so great 
that each season makes ever increasing demands on his time. 

The soundness of Mr. Flint’s ideas about singing is 
reflected in the success of his pupils. For example, William 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Gustafson, basso, was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company directly after having studied for four years with 
Mr. Flint. In addition to his regular operatic roles Mr. 





Bek Oe. 
MME, VINELLO-JOHNSON 


Gustafson has already booked two New York dates for this 
season; November 11 with the Friends of Music—his third 
appearance with that society—and April 9 with the New York 
Oratorio Society, in Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. 

Margaret Millea Henry, one of Boston’s well known 
sopranos, and for several years past one of Mr. Flint's 
pupils, has already filled several engagements this season 
and has a goodly number booked throughout the year. Mrs. 
Henry is also a busy and successful teacher. Another singer 
who credits Mr. Flint with his growing success is Harry D. 
Newcombe. Mr. Newcombe has a very unusual baritone voice 
and, since studying with Mr. Flint, has developed it to such 
good purpose that an engagement invariably means others in 
the same place. 

RaymMonp Havens to Give Boston anp New York 

RECITALS. 

Raymond Havens will give recitals as heretofore in Boston 
and New York this season. He will play at Jordan Hall in 
Boston on December 1, and at Aeolian Hall December 10. 


‘nerian 


Concerts Unper Richmond Direction 

Aaron Richmond announces the following recitals for 
Jordan Hall: October 25, Nicolai Kassman, violinist; 
October 30, Durrell String Quartet; November 1, Felix Fox, 

ianist; November 15, John Peirce, baritone; November 27, 

arrison Potter, pianist; December 15, Joseph Lautner, 
tenor, and December 20 the Temple Choirs, Henry Gideon, 
director. 

The recital of George Smith, pianist, originally announced 
for November 13, has been postponed to Thursday evening, 
November 20, when he will be heard in an all Chopin 
program, 

Success or N, E. Conservatory Grapuartes. 

Recent graduates of the N. E, Conservatory of Music are 
winning notable success on the stage, both in drama and 
musical comedy, Clayton D. Gilbert, director of the dra- 
matic department of the conservatory, reports the following 
engagements of some of his former pupils: 

Francesca Rotoli in Yesterdays by Edward Locke, the cen- 
tral figure of the play being Stephen Foster, early American 
composer. John Sweet, member of the Fine Arts Theatre 
Company, Boston. Ruth Joan to sing roles with the Wag- 
pera Company. Her first role will be Gretel in 
Hansel and Gretel. Ruth Webber played character parts 
with Stuart Walker Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, all summer. 
Helenka Adamowski appeared in New York with Laurette 
Taylor in Sweet Nell of Old Drury. Ruth McIntire with the 
Boston Stock Company at the St. James Theater. Clayton 
Flagg with the Abbott Stock Company. Harry Brown with 
the San Carlo Opera Company. Wallis Clark in Tweedles. 

(Continued on page 49) 


SUMMY’S CORNER_ 


Can you use three songs that are suitable either 
for concert or teaching? They are exquisite bits 
of miniature art and are written by 


WALTER J. GOODELL 


BUTTERCUPS 
; Words by ETHEL C. GOODELL 
A folk song, quaint, romantic, appealing, built 
on old Gaelic scale, with a rhythm that suggests 
the movements of the Irish piper. 








LULLABY 
_ Text by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
A simple sincere piece of musical writing, 


WHERE’S THE USE OF SIGHING 
Text by W. E. HENLEY 
Set to the rhythm of the Old French Gavotte, 
the melody is the sort that stays with you. 
All the songs are mezzo. PRICE, EACH $0.50 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO ENJOYS 
SECOND WEEK OF OPERA 


Didur Triumphs in Mefistofeles, Together with Gigli and 
Saroya—De Luca the Hero of Tosca—Recital of Modern 
Music Pleases—Other Local Activities 

San Francisco, Cal., October 7—The performances during 
the second week given by the San Francisco Grand Opera 
Company proved as artistic as those of the first. Mefistofele, 
featuring Adamo Didur in the title role, was given for the 
first time here and was an excellent vehicle for Mr. Didur’s 
many excellent qualities. Bianca Saroya made an appealing 
Margherita and did her best singing of the season in this role. 
As Faust, Beniamino Gigli again took the audience by storm. 
The well-drilled chorus was one of the most gratifying 
incidents of the production, 

La Tosca was*heard during the week. When the role of 
Scarpia is entrusted to such an artist as De Luca, it can be 
magnificently sung as well as acted. His characterization 
was carefully conceived along original lines. Romeo and 
Juliet, with Gigli and Queena Mario; a repetition of Gianni 
Schicci in conjunction with I Pagliacci, with Martinelli in 
splendid form; and Rigoletto brought the first season of the 
San Francisco Grand Opera Company to a close. Never has 
the city seen ten finer productions than those given during this 
engagement under the remarkable supervision of Maestro 
Gaetano Merola to whom San Francisco will be forever 
grateful. 

Srrauss AND May MuK te Perrorm Mopern Music. 

One of the most satisfying programs heard here in some- 
time was given by May Mukle, English cellist, and Lawrence 
Strauss, tenor. Mr. Strauss is constantly delving into the 
literature of song in search of new works so that his pro- 
grams are always both novel and scholarly. Mr. Strauss’ 
voice is delightful in quality, and his diction, particularly 
the French which is that of the “vrais francais,” perfect. 
Among the modern works which made up the list, Gabriel 
Groviez’s Serenade, Darius Milhaud's Chant de Resignation, 
and a group by Ravel, Pierne, and Richard Strauss songs 
were outstanding. May Mukle, a fine musician with a 
poignant emotional appeal, presented Valentini’s Suite in E; 
Chant Elegiagne, by Florent Schmitt, and several shorter 
Both artists were ably assisted 


numbers by Frank Bridge. 
The concert was under 


at the piano by Ellen Edwards. 
the direction of Alice Seckels. 
Notes. 

The Auditorium Committee of the Board of Supervisors 
of the City of San Francisco, of which H, Emmet Hayden 
is the chairman, announces five popular concerts to be given 
at the Auditorium by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz. Mr. Hertz is 
preparing splendid programs for these concerts at which 
several eminent soloists will appear. 

Aileen Fealy, a young and talented California girl, is now 
in New York continuing her musical education with Maria 
Carreras. : 

Marshall W. Giselman gave a program at the Civic Audi- 
torium September 23, assisted by Violet Silver, violinist. 
This was Mr. Giselman’s first appearance here in many 
years and it attracted a huge attendance. The audience gave 
Mr. Giselman a hearty welcome. 

Lincoln S. Batchelder, pianist, has resumed his activities 
in this city after spending the entire summer in Chicago 


and New York in intensive study with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lhevinne. 

Virginia Reed has been added to the faculty of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music as assistant to Miss 
Lacour-Torrup, of the dance department. 

Lillian Birmingham sang with much success at the Presi- 
dent’s Assembly in the new Canterbury Hotel, September 6. 
Mrs. Birmingham interpreted a group of English songs in 
costume of the respective periods. 

Edouard Deru has joined the violin faculty of the Arril- 
lage Musical College, where he will conduct an artist class. 
Mr. Deru has made many friends in this city and his addi- 
tion to the musical colony is inestimable. 

Sigmund Beel has returned after spending several weeks’ 
vacation in Southern California. Mr. Beel’s attractive 
studio is the meeting place of many well known musicians 
and artists. He is one of the leading violinists, and con- 
ducts a large class of pupils. 

The Musicians’ Club, of which Vincent de Arrillaga is 
the president, started its season’s activities with a dinner. 
Modesto Aloo, associate professor of music at the University 
of California, was the guest of honor and gave a most 
interesting talk. A musical program was presented by 
members of the club. 

The San Francisco Musical Club celebrated its thirty- 
third birthday with a luncheon and musical program given 
at the Palace Hotel. The past presidents as well as Mrs. 
Horatio F. Stoll (who is its acting president), gave short 
and interesting speeches. All of San Francisco's well known 
music critics and several members of the San Francisco 
Opera Company were present. 

A reception was held in the ballroom of the Fairmont 
Hotel in honor of Gaetano Merola and the principals of 
the San Francisco Grand Opera Company. The affair was 
a brilliant one. C. H. A. 


LOS ANGELES NOTES 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 10.—The popular-priced pro- 
duction of Aida was cancelled because the advance sale of 
tickets did not warrant it. 

The second set of concerts by the Los Angeles Chamber 
Music Society has been carefully planned. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Mrs. J. Spencer Kelley, pres- 
ident, opened its year October 4, at the Ebell Club House, 
celebrating its fifteenth birthday. Mrs. James Henry Ballagh, 
founder of the club, was the guest of honor. The program 
was presented by Jessie McDonald Patterson, soprano; 
Philip Tronitz, pianist, and Marjorie Chapin, accompanist. 
Short addresses were given by Miss J. J. Carter, J. T. 
Fitzgerald, Gertrude Ross, and Augustus Glassmeir (of 
the Morosco Theater), Hallette Gilbert, composer, and J. J. 
Gilbert. 

Louise Gude gave one of her popular Hours of Song at 
her studio in Recital Hall. 

The Opera Reading Club held its tenth meeting at the 
Hollywood Masonic Temple. The opera read was La 
Bohéme. 

Winifred Hooker has opened her studio, after her vaca- 
tion in England. : 

On October 1 Eleanor Remick Warren, pianist and com- 
poser; Ruth Bressem Payette, soprano; and Sol Cohen, 
violinist, gave a concert under the auspices of the Blue 
Triangle Club of the Y. W. C. A., at the Clark Memorial 
Home Auditorium. 

Madame Sprotte is conducting a class of students in clas- 


sical opera at the Wa Wan Club. The first study was 
Mozart’s Magic Flute. 

The Gamut Club held its monthly banquet and entertain- 
ment October 3. L. E. Behymer is president and program 
chairman. 

Tally’s Theater on Broadway will reopen with Frank 
Pallma, orchestra director, in charge of the music. 

bgp Arg oss gar et ~ sa! the direction of John Small- 
man, has begun rehearsals. Its next offering wil 
aye by César Franck, ile 

idith Johnson Lowe has opened her residence studio, 

_ Charles Wakefield Cadman has sold his latest composi- 
tion to the John Church Company of Boston. It consists 
of four piano solos which he calls the Hollywood Suite. 

The Music Department of the Whittier Woman’s Club 
gave a pre-season concert at the club house which consisted 
of five numbers by the Whittier Male Quartet, from the 
Whittier Male Chorus of which Howard L. Hackett is 
director ; and others by Jean Knox, pianist; Mrs. Clyde F. 
Baldwin, reader; Faye Gorch, violinist; and Mrs. Edgar 
Burdette, soprano; with Miss McKinly and Mrs. Bristol 
accompanists. The program was well rendered and appreci- 
ated. B. L. H. 


TACOMA’S MANY CHORAL 
CLUBS RENEW ACTIVITIES 


Ladies’ Musical Club Presents Local Artists at First 


Concert—Notes 

Tacoma, Wash., October 9.—The music season was o 
on October 2, at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, with Py ai 
hundred and twenty-first concert presented by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, Mrs. George Hastings, the new president 
has announced three unusually fine attractions for the com- 
ing season. Marie Sundelius, Paul Althouse (as soloist at 
mid-winter choral concert), and Lotta Madden (also with 
chorus). The choral rehearsals began auspciously under the 
direction of Frederick W. Wallis, who has had the chorus 
in charge for the past six years and has brought the ensemble 
singing to a high degree of artistry. The opening concert 
presented Mrs. Murray Kirkwood, soprano, a newcomer who 
bids fair to become very popular. She sings with charm 
and poise, Iris Canfield, cellist, delighted with her artistry 
and responded graciously to many recalls. She was ably 
accompanied by Arville Belstad, who also played a group 
of —. 

e¢ Tacoma Oratorio Society, under the direction 
J. W. Bixel, began rehearsals of Bach's St. John’s = 
The Society has made a place for itself in the Northwest 
by presenting seldom heard works of great composers, It 
has a membership of 125. Beatrice McHaney is accompanist. 

The chorus of the St. Cecilia Club is directed yr. 2. 
H. Ryan of Seattle. It is rehearsing for the winter concert 
at which they will present Helena Marsh, as soloist. Adri- 
enne Marcovich is accompanist. 

The Orpheus Club of male singers is directed by John 
Spargur, of Seattle, and has Rose Karasek Schlarb as 
accompanist this year, 

‘ge Notes. 

J. W. Bixel,-for the past six years director of the i 
of the First Presbyterian Church, has accepted a like o 
tion in the Queen Anne Methodist Church of Seattle. His 
departure is greatly regretted. 

Mrs. Frederick Sherrer, who appeared at the Trinity 
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Episcopal parish house, showed an ability which make her 
recognized as one of the finest pianists in the city. 
Frederick Koepper presented his il, Pearl Evans, in 
recital at First Christian Church. iss Evans left soon 
after for New York to study with Madame Schoen-Rene. 


She possesses a voice of unusual Pronmivssteoriads Ss. 
Matzenauer and ‘Whitebill Open Portland 
Season 


Portland, Ore., October 6.—An enjoyable and artistic 
évent of the new season was the concert given by Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone, 
at the Civic Auditorium on September 28. Both singers 
aroused pronounced enthusiasm from a large audience. 
George Vause played the accompaniments. The concert 
was under the direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, of 
which H. M, McFadden is manager. 

The Portland Singers’ Association, a new organization, 
held its first rehearsal at the Y. M. C. "A. Auditorium, Octo- 
ber 3. E. Bruce Knowlton conducted. 

Cecilia Edith Tenney and Henri Joseph Arcand, promising 
piano pupils of the Becker Conservatory of Music, gave a 
recital at the Lincoln High School, September 29. 

The Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association will hold 
its 1923 convention in Portland on November 30 and De- 
cember 1, eG. 





Dayton Lauds Cecil Fanning 


Cecil ‘Fanning was heard in recital recently in Dayton, 
Ohio, and the daily papers of October 3 gave him all the 
praise that was possible, and they seemed to feel proud 
of the fact that he was an Ohio boy (having been born in 
Columbus). Mr. Fanning has been booked almost solidly 
during the month of October in various towns of Ohio. 


It was not selections that created the furore; they might have been 
chosen by any singer. It was the full ringing voice, the sympathetic 
understanding and the incomparable personality th ized the 
audience and held it. The first number was an air from’ Tannhauser 
which with the characteristic pomp and pretentious proportions of 
Wagner, established % singer immediately in the favor of his hearers. 
The Pilgrim Song, schaikowsky, received vigordus applause, 
and the artist p with Whither from the Mill Cycle (Schubert). 
A gro of fairy stories paved the way for Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, 
followed by an uniquely executed series of French and Russian songs 
and a group of French folk a which Fanning interpreted in the 
attire of a ) at | peasant. . eft, All for You, and several other 
encores, in addition to the singer’s recitation of one of his own poems, 
The Bend in the Road, failed to satisfy the audience, and this critic was 
one of the hundreds in the throng who left the hall believing firmly 
that a Fanning concert should be an annual undertaking of the ogra 
Council of Catholic Women.—The Dayton Journal, October 3, 1923, 





Altogether artistic and most patistying, was the Fanning concert 
Tuesday night at Memorial he program Tuesda ay night 
y were 


was arranged for every piace of voice expression, and not on 
the more serious numbers sung well, but there was also a sonority 
of tone that could in some tenderer song melt into velvety softness 
or possess the tremolo of feeling. There are few voices like Cecil 
Fanning’s and who should know better than this scribe who has listened 
to the choir boy’s soprano and later to the rounding of the baritone 
into the delightful voice it now is; but could any one have listened 
to Paul Laurence Dunbar’s Lazy Song on Tuesday night, without 
feeling the throat tighten, or The Song of India without feeling the 
Orient’s attraction, or Joyce Kilmer’s Trees without knowing that 
the heart within the artist was singing? . . . It is a God-given thing, 
this voice of Cecil Fanning’s, a voice so lovely and capable of such 
tones that one listens without weariness, always finding something 
more charming in the cadences of his pure diction and his impeccable 
art.... Mr, Fanning was gracious with his encores and read one 
of his own poems, The Bend in the Road, written in Ireland two years 
ago, ... Musicianship and personality plus brains, plus warmth 
and grace in interpretation, plus vocal craftsmanship—this is Cecil 
Fanning!—Dayton Daily News, October 3, 1923. 





Not since the Paderewski concert has Memorial Hall witnessed a 
reater musical demonstration that that occasioned by Cecil Fanning 


uesday evening. ... A huge audience, many of which were ultra- 
skeptical, heard and was enthralled by a voice rivaled hy, few and 
excelled by none on the American concert stage. . Inlike his 


predecessors, Fanning tore down the old structures of interpretation— 
took the same songs, the same building material, and fashioned them 
after his own design. The result was inspiring; it was entirely new, 
fresh, and invigorating, and—finally—it was something entirely Fan- 
ning. The faculty in which his even tones were wrought, their 
volume and trueness of pitch, all united in placing Fanning in the 
niche which long has been due him. Truthfully, he can be matched 
with the foremost singer—either foreign or American—and Fanning 
will hold his own. . Although eight or nine encores were given, 
the audience ap lauded patil the artist was well out of the hall and on 
his way to the hotel. long and strenuous season of music at times 
becomes monotonous mn a critic; but this one was with the hundreds 
of auditors, who remained long after Fanning had made the final bow, 
wishing that another song would be granted and hoping that the 
Dayton Council of Catholic Women would consider it an annual duty 
to bring the Fanning-Turpin combination to this city.—The Dayton 
Evening Herald, October 3, 1923. 


Ethyl Hayden Singing American Songs 

The State Normal School, of Willimantic, Conn., has 
engaged Ethyl Hayden, soprano, for a concert to be given 
on December On her season’s programs Miss Hayden 
is including a very lovely song by Edward Harris, entitled 
The Holy Infant. Another American song which she has 
been singing with much success is Winter Watts’ Blue Are 
Her Eyes. 


Hartford Philharmonic Books Schofield 


Edgar Schofield, the well known baritone, has been en- 
gaged as one of the soloists for the Hartford Philharmonic 
series. His date is November 25. In his recital programs 
this season Mr. Schofield is using a very effective song by 
Marion Bauer entitled Only of Thee and Me. The lyric 
is by Untermeyer, and is a poem worthy of its setting. 


John Warren Erb Again Active in New York 
John Warren Erb, the well known conductor and coach, 
reopened his New York studios on October 1. Mr. Erb 
specializes in program building, coaching of singers or en- 
semble and gives instruction in orchestral, choral conducting 
and accompanying. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 43) 

pride, started the organization on its thirtieth year of con- 
secutive work. The club maintains its own club rooms and 
has the finest musical library of any club in the State. Mrs. 
James Hagan is president. The following officers are an- 
nounced for the year: president, Mrs. James Hagan; first 
ver -president, Mrs. Adam Glass; second vice-president, 

Mrs, J. S. Simon; recording secretary, Mrs. F, P. Rainer; 
corresponding secretary, Kate Hurley; treasurer, Mrs, E. C. 
Harris. K. M. R. 

Portland, Ore.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Springfield, Mass., October 12.—The list of artists 
which Albert M. and Rudolph Steinert announce for the 
coming season includes McCormack, Pavlowa and her ballet, 
Paderewski, Zimbalist, Rachmaninoff, Farrar, de Pachmann, 
Kreisler, Schumann Heink and Jeritza. U. 

Springfield, Mo., October 10.—A new_ violinist has 
been welcomed in this city—Fred Heim, of Boston. He is 
the new head of the violin department of Drury College. 

The State Teachers’ College has its usual strong staff 
of teachers. . 

Nelle Ross presented two piano pupils in recital recently. 

Mildred Baker gave an excellent program on September 





Louise Nelson appeared in recital September 26, at Mar- 
tin’s Hall. 

Susie Dillard presented a number of piano pupils in re- 
cital at Martin’s Hall, September 

The concert course presented by Clyde M. Hill, presi- 
dent of State Teachers’ College, will be given at the new 
Shrine Mosque, a magnificent auditorium just completed. 
A splendid four-manual Moller pipe organ has been in- 
stalled. N. E. R. 

Vernon, Tex., October 8.—The Five Federation Clubs 
have selected the William Wade Hinshaw production of 
the Impresario as the opening attraction for their first 
concert season, ¥ ¥ 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Worcester, Mass., October 12——John McCormack de- 
lighted an audience that taxed the seating capacity of 
Mechanics Hall, October 11, incidentally renewing acquain- 
tance with a host of admirers from this and other cities. 
Mr. McCormack, always generous to his Worcester audi- 
ences, was liberal with encores, and his well selected pro- 
gram will be long remembered by all who had the good 
fortune to hear it. The closing group included The Cave, 
composed by Edwin Schneider, whose accompaniments added 
much to the general pleasure. Laurie Kennedy, another 
assisting artist, played the cello with skill. 

The music clubs of Holy Cross College are interested in 
the formation of a brass band. J. Edward Bouvier is di- 
rector of the clubs, which hope to put the band on several 
of its programs this season. 

Herbert W. Carrick is a Worcester musician who is 
winning laurels far from home as accompanist for Reinald 
Werrenrath. A. M. H. 


New Part Songs for Women’s Voices 


Primarily for the use of the Women’s University Glee 
Club of New York, J. Fischer & Bro., New York, has 
just printed another interesting set of part-songs for 
women’s voices, edited and arranged by Gerald Reynolds, 
conductor of that organization. The series consists of three 
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Latin classics; three Noels, all of which will certainly prove 
real novelties to most choral conductors; then, also, Mr. 
Reynolds selected three of Brahms’ Zingeunerlieder, which 
he arranged in a most effective manner. The last in the 
group is a number of Rameau’s, taken from the Feast of 
Hebe. All choral conductors, most especially those inter- 
ested in works intended for women’s voices, will at once 
connect the house of J. Fischer & Bro., New York, with 
the part-songs arranged by Deems Taylor for the Schuman 
Club of New York. 


AUBURN HEARS GALLI-CURCI 





Local Societies Busy with Preparations for New Season 

Auburn, N. Y., October 10,—Galli-Curci received a tre- 
mendous ovation at the Auditorium Theater, on October 5, 
She was exceedingly generous with encores. This oneert 
was the first of many attractive offerings which J. Hen 
nessy, manager of ~~ Auditorium Theater, will hin 
Farrar, Kreisler, the San Carlo Opera Company, and Els 
Janis will appear later. 

The Auburn Community Orchestra, under the direction 
of Peter Kurtz, is beginning activities for the coming 
winter. Sixty- five members comprised the orchestra last 
year, and it is expected that all of these will continue. A 
junior orchestra will also be formed. The proceeds of 
the first concert will be spent for musical instruments for 
those who could not otherwise obtain them. Mr. Kurtz 
gives instruction to the members free of charge. This is 
a splendid opportunity for many. 

The Auburn Musicales is initiating the bigge st season of 
its history. Backed by the Chamber of Commerce the 
Executive Board has arranged a series of ten concerts, 
four to be given by artists of national reputation, and the 
others by local talent. An active campaign for a thousand 


members has been launched. Mrs. E. F. Metcalf, the pres- 
ident, announces that the program wiil include Maier and 
Pattison, Loraine Wyman, Frances Yontz and Morton Ad 
kins, Richard Crooks and Lucile Delcourt. fe ee 
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The past week was one of the biggest financially that New 
York theaters have experienced in some time, This fact 
was due to the baseball series and the international race of 
last Saturday, which attracted thousands of visitors to the 
city The new productions continued to flow in, and 
crowded out those plays and musical comedies that could 
not stand competition, 

At the Frolic Theater the Grand Guignol players are 
offering their second bill, It includes Nounouche, It is to 
be hoped the second week’s offerings will be better than the 
first, 

The third offering by Sothern 
Twelfth Night, beginning this week. 

Saturday night will see the opening of Cyrano De Ber- 
werac, the second offering by Walter Hampden at the Na- 
tional Theater. Mr. Hampden himself will play the lead- 
ing role g ‘ 

Among the new plays is Nobody's Business, at the Klaw; 
on Tuesday night of this week, The Swan came to the Cort 
Theater, and Scaramouche, the play at the Morosco, and 
(Edipus Rex at the Century, 

The Magic Ring, with Mitzi, is going along gayly at the 
Liberty Theater. A great many contend that this is her 
greatest success. Harold Levy’s music has taken first rank 
among the musical offerings, and there are at least two 
numbers which will be considered “hits.” There is a dis- 
tinctive cast surrounding the little star, among them Phoebe 
Crosby, who is making her first appearance as a musical 
comedy star, 

Florence Walton was seen last week at the Palace Thea- 
ter. The one selection on her program which called forth 
much comment was the arrangement by Adelaide and 
Hughes of a number called Schottische Trot, which is to 
the music of Nola, the fox trot by Felix Arndt. 

Warner Janssen, a young composer, has just received a 
degree of Doctor of Music from the American University 
of California. Mr. Janssen is the composer of Lady But- 
terfly and other musical comedies. 


and Marlow will be 


Firm Notes. 

The feature picture at the Rivoli this week will be the 
William Fox production of If Winter Comes. 

So great was the success of the Green Goddess with 
George Arliss at the Capitol that it is being held over for 
a second weck, 

Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld is making a flying trip to Los 
Angeles for a couple of weeks. : 

Sapho, the film opera, is the big musical attraction at the 
Rialto for this week, Pauline Frederick playing the title role 
in the film 

Louis Dornay, tenor, is being presented with the Dornay 
Opera Company at the Strand Theater this week. 

Tne Capirot. 

The Green Goddess, with George Arliss, proved to be a 
tremendous drawing card, and the theater has been packed 
all week. While there is certainly a tremendous amount of 
splendid things about the film, it is difficult to see why it 
should have been such a sensation. Mr. Arliss would cer- 
tainly be the last man that we would select to play the 
principal role, for he is first, last and always an Enelish- 
man, Even though, as the Rajah, the play conveniently had 
him educated at Oxford, and Mr. Arliss seemed quite 
happy in this fact. The Green Goddess will never be a 
Disraeli in our estimation, for in that we found him not 
only one of the most perfect of portrayers, but also he 
seemed to be Disraeli. 

The thing which held our attention at the Capitol was 
the splendid prologue. Mr. Rothafel has created so much 
that is beautiful and artistic that one rather doubts if he 
can ever surpass his former achievements. But as we sat 
in the theater on Friday evening and listened to the score 
which he himself had arranged, saw the combination of 
exquisite colors of his own planning, and the little dance 
by Itow and Gambriclli, we felt that surely he had sur- 
passed himself in creating a prologue to suit the picture. 
As the curtains parted amid a riot of Oriental colors, Doug- 
las Stanbury sang On the Road to Mandalay. There was a 
gauze curtain between himself and the audience and a spot- 
light which obliterated all of the background except where 
he stood in his swagger English uniform. With the mar- 
velous effect of lights the curtain was raised and the singer 
disappeared; amid this Oriental atmosphere the interior of 
the temple slowly became visible, with a large Buddha in 


the background and a figure crouched before it. Mr. Roth- 
afel used the Oley Speaks music as a background for his 
prologue, together with other combinations, which included 
the Finden Love Lyrics, The two dancers were particularly 
clever, and with their phosphorescent costumes created a 
picture such as we have po seen. With more clever 
manipulation of the lights a frieze took.form and the ballet 
corps joined in the dance, 

Attention must also be called to the musical score, the 
background of the picture which Mr. Rothafel himself cre- 
ated, for it was cleverly worked out. 

Tue Cameo. 

Puritan Passions, adapted. from Percy Mackaye’s The 
Scarecrow, drew most interested, if not over-large, audiences 
to The Cameo Theater to see Glenn Hunter in this unusual 
although not especially thrilling picture-of the early days 
of witchcraft. There were moments when one was fully 
absorbed in the action, and other times when the story be- 
came monotonous. It is a peculiar tale that leaves a queer 
feeling afterwards. 

The musical score was especially written for it by Fred- 
erick Converse, and while mechanically well done and the 
work of the true technician, it nevertheless conveyed to the 
writer the idea of “made to order” and not inspired. It 
must be extremely difficult to work out a score and fit it 
to a picture without a break in the continuity or a noticeable 
distinction between the thought the writer has in mind and 
the idea necessarily following. Mr. Converse is a master 
hand with the pen, and his score is indeed interesting if not 
perhaps entirely original. More than just one hearing is 
really necessary to give one any real chance of judging it 
fairly. 

TuHeE RIALTO. 

The program shown at the Rivoli during the week of 
October 7 was transferred to the Rialto last week, with 
the exception of course of the Rialto Magazine, which was 
new. In this news reel there were some especially interest- 
ing pictures of Lloyd George and his wife and daughter. 
The feature picture was Pola Negri in The Spanish Dancer. 
It is the consensus of opinion that this Polish star’s im- 
personation of the gypsy dancer does not bear comparison 
with that of Mary Pickford in Rosita. The remainder 
of the program at this theater was most interesting, all of 
it having a Spanish flavor. There was the Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Capriccio Espagne as the overture, Riesenfeld’s Classical 
Jazz (with a Spanish flavor to part of it) and Impressions 
D’Espagne, a novelty which aroused great enthusiasm on 
the part of the audience. 

Tue Rrvout. 

It was an exceptionally good program throughout that 
was offered at the Rivoli last week. The Raymond overture 
by Ambroise Thomas was admirably played by the Rivoli 
Orchestra, with Emanuel Baer pb B+ ay The music at 
the Rivoli is always an enjoyable feature, and again added 
considerably to the interest of the feature picture, The 
Eternal Struggle. There was a splendid cast for this, show- 
img Renee Adoree, Earle Williams and Barbara La Marr 
in some splendid acting. There was also plenty of action 
and scenes of the great Northwest were particularly beau- 
tiful. The thrills and realistic effects in a rescue scene 
compare favorably with the much talked of rescue scene in 
"Way Down East. 

very clever dance divertissement was artistically pre- 

sented by Fowler and Tamara, and Bernard Ferguson, a 

baritone of rich quality of voice and excellent diction, was 

heard with the Rivoli Ensemble in a scene called Mary, 

which was pleasing. The Rivoli Pictorial and a Snub Pol- 
lard comedy completed the program. 
THE STRAND. 

One of the best features the Strand Theater management 
has offered its patrons is the singing of the Strand Male 
Quartet—a group of first rate artists, whose voices are ex- 
cellent and whose evident previous experience accounts for 
the perfect blending of the voices. On numerous occa- 
sions in the past the writer has listened with rapt attention 
as these artists interpreted various forms of folk songs, 
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college songs, ballads, Mexican songs, or even the so called 
“popular” selections of the day.. Whether of the more seri- 
ous or lighter type, the same careful preparation, diligent 
study and deep interest is always noticeable. 

Last week the four were programmed to sing a group of 
“Mother Songs” and they selected Dvorak’s The Old 
Mother,” Eames’ Mother, I Miss You, and Donaldson’s 
Mammy. Had they been sung alone, there would have been 
created just as much enthusiasm, for the audiences par- 
ticularly like this sort of singing. However, on this occa- 
sion, in addition to an attractive setting as always, the cur- 
tain was drawn back during each song, showing the mother 
represented in the number, pictured in silhouette. Of 
course, for the last of the three, when the old mammy 
started scrubbing her clothes in time with the melody, the 
audience was extremely delighted. 

Male quartet singing is today and always has been ex- 
ceedingly popular with the masses, and the Strand man- 
agement evidently kriows this. And, it might be added, the 
Strand Male Quartet is a group worthy of as important a 
place on the program as the management can give it. 

Last week’s feature was Richard Barthelmess in The 
Fighting Blade. It must be admitted that the young Rich- 
ard is clever both with the sword and in winning the love 
of Thomsine (Dorothy Mackaill). It was an excellent 
picture, well acted even if a little stiff, and well filmed. 

The prologue to The Fighting Blade was presented by 
Eldora Stanford, soprano, and Frank Mellor, tenor, and 
the ballet corps. Miss Stanford and Mr. Mellor sang 
Crampton’s A Dish of Tay, and the soprano particularly 
pleased, her clear, beautiful tones making a deep impres- 
sion on her hearers. 

Dr. Carlos de Mandil, guest conductor, directed the or- 
chestra excellently in Flotow’s Martha. 

MAy JOHNSON. 


More English Triumphs for Hempel 


The following cablegram tells of the latest triumphs of 
Frieda Hempel : 

“London, October 21, 1923.—Hempel debut in Manchester Saturday 
evening tremendous success and special re-engagement at the Albert 
Hall, London, in Jenny Lind concert this afternoon created greater 


ay concert. Immense audience both concerts, Hempel 


furore than 
(Signed) Lionel Powell & Holt.” 


never before sang as well in Europe. 
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THE NATIONAL MALE QUARTET 
which was one of the principal attractions at the Strand 
Theater during the week of October 7, where the feature 
picture was The Bad Man. The prologue included La Rosita, 
the new Spanish fow trot ballad by Dupont. The quartet 
was dressed in Mexican costumes and amid a colorful back- 
ground they gave a spirited interpretation to the love ballad. 
This organization is a great favorite with Strand audiences 
and has a big following through its phonograph records. 


CoNnTINUANCE OF Ropert ScHUMANN’s Paper DovustFUvt. 
Leipsic, September 21.—Existence of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, founded in 1834 by Robert Schumann and at present 
the oldest musical paper in Germany, is threatened owing to 
the present economic crisis. M. U. 


Tuomas Scores ANotHER Lonpon Success. 

London, October 2.—John Charles Thomas, in London 
for a brief visit, had an enthusiastic reception at the Royal 
Albert Hall last Sunday. His well-balanced and_ finely 
produced voice filled the great hall to perfection. Francis 
Macmillen, the American violinist, was on the same pro- 
gram, and his playing was effective and sincere. Marie 
Novello, heard at her only recital of the season, achieved 
great success before a large and distinguished audience. 

G. ©. 


TscHatkowsky’s 1812 BANNED By RoUMANIAN GOVERNOR. 
Bucarest, October 5.—General Popovici, the Roumanian 
Governor of Bessarabia, has forbidden the performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s popular 1812 Overture, because it contains 
motives from the old Russian National Hymn. pe A 


A Rare Portrait or BEETHOVEN. 


Vienna, September 26—Dr. Theodore von Frimmel, a 
well known Beethoven authority, makes mention in his new 
book, Contemporary Portraits of Beethoven (Karl Konig, 
Vienna), of a hitherto unpublished portrait of the master. 
It is an almost life-size bust crayon by the artist Hippius 
and resembles the famous oil painting by Ferdinand a «a 

os A 


Tre 1924 SarzpurG Festivat. 


Salzburg, September 29.—The Salzburg Festival Com- 
munity is already making plans for next year’s festival. 


The ancient riding academy is to be renovated into a 
. theater building at an estimated cost of four to five billion 
crowns. Besides Max Reinhardt’s mystery plays, there will 
also be a Mozart and a Strauss cycle, the latter in honor 
of Strauss’ sixtieth birthday. It has not yet been decided 
whether the Mozart cycle will consist of well known im- 
portant compositions or small works and unfamiliar operas 
of the master. The Strauss cycle will probably include his 
new opera, Intermezzo, and an original performance of 
Ariadne auf Naxos in the Salzburg Residenz. 
ar. 


Dresp—eN MAECENAS SAVES ORCHESTRA. 
Dresden, October 12.—By reason of generous financial 
assistance tendered by Hans Christoph Kaergel, director of 
The People’s Theatre Union of Saxony, the Dresden Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which was recently forced to disband 
owing to financial difficulties, has been reorganized under the 
leadership of Professor Gustav Mraczek. I, 


Vienna State Opera Makes JeritzA Honorary MEMBER. 
Vienna, October 10.—In appreciation of her many guest 
appearances and partly, perhaps, as an inducement to have 
her continue them, Director Franz Schalk will present Maria 
Jeritza with a diploma, before her departure to America, 
making her an honorary member of the Vienna State Opera. 
This honor is rarely bestowed on any artist who has not 
served the institution at least a quarter of a century. B. 
Municu May Lose Hauseccer. 

Munich, October 10.—Owing to financial difficulties, con- 
tinuance of the Munich Konzertverein’s subscription concerts 
is threatened. Should the concerts have to be cancelled it 
would mean that Munich would lose the services of Siegmund 
von Hausegger. N. 
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Edith Thayer, leading role in Blossom Time, which will be 
continued this season by the Shuberts. Virginia” O’Brien 
opens in New York in Rise of Rosie O'Reilly this fall in 
leading role ; Harry Lowell with the Somerville Stock 
Company; Maxie ‘Cassilly with the Brockton Stock Com- 
pany ; rances Halliday in The Dancing Honeymoon, Ap- 
pollo Theater, Chicago; Dorothy Francis in Stuart Walker’s 
production of Time. 


CHALIAPIN IN First Concert. 


Sunday afternoon, October 14, in Symphony Hall, Feodor 
Chaliapin, the great Russian singer, gave his first. Boston 
concert of the season. Mr. Chaliapin followed his customary 
procedure of announcing no program in advance but calling 
each song by number before singing it, so that those of his 
hearers who did not understand Russian might follow the 
text in printed pamphlets, Although these pamphlets con- 
tain numerous songs which would be interesting to hear, 
especially from such a superb artist as Mr. Chaliapin, he 
seems to have fallen into a rut as regards his choice of 
pieces. Thus, he repeated on this occasion such of his old 
war horses as When the King Goes Forth to War, The 
Government Clerk, The Old Corporal, Song of the Flea, 
Song of the Volga Boatmen and others that have become 
very familiar to his following. To be sure, these are all 
excellent songs, and Mr. Chaliapin’s dramatizing genius, his 
magnetic personality and his masterful singing combine to 
glorify whatever he attemps in the realm of song. But 
there are assuredly many other equally worthy songs of 
Russian origin and it is to be hoped that we may yet hear 
a few of them from this artist, 

It is hardly necessary to add. that Symphony Hall’ was 
filled to overflowing and that the audience’ demanded «many 
encores, not only from Mr. Chaliapin, but alse. from his, 





excellent accompanist, Mr. Koenemann, and from the other” 


assisting artist, Rudolph Polk, a violinist of doomsaiapia 
skill and musical intelligence. 


May PeErerson AT SYMPHONY Hai.” 


May Peterson, the charming soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was the soloist at the second annual concert of the 
Triangle Male Chorus, Friday evening, October 12, at Sym- 
o—- Hall. Miss Peterson was heard in pieces from Bach, 

Aozart, Reger, Hopkinson, Mahler, Ganz and MacFayden, 
as well as in Swedish songs by Alfven, Dannstrom, Hej- 
korn and Thrane. It has been some time since Miss Peter- 
son has been heard in this city, the last occasion, if memory 
serves, being at a Sunday afternoon concert when she sub- 
stituted at short notice for Louise Homer and won a truly 
notable success. Miss Peterson has a lovely voice and 
sings with skill, charm and taste. She sang the classic airs 
with a fine sense of style but was particularly effective in the 
Swedish songs. She was warmly recalled by an enthusiastic 
audience. 

The Triangle Chorus is composed of the Verdandi Sing- 
ing Society of Providence, the Worcester Male Chorus of 
Worcester and the Harmony Male Chorus of Boston. This 
was their second annual concert and they gave pleasure again 
with the skill, spontaneity and effective dramatic quality of 


S 
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their interpretations. The choral numbers included pieces 
by Korling, Berg, Lind, Maunder, Lindblad, Burleigh, 
Protheroe, ee wey March and Grieg’s Landsighting. 
Messrs. Francke and Ekeburg were the conductors; John 
Hermann Loud, the Bn and May Forsland, the pianist. 


Peopte’s SympHony Concerts To Begin Novemser 4. 


The Peo; wagiey Symphony Orchestra will begin its fourth 
season on Sunday afternoon, November 4, at the St. James 
Theater. Changes in the arrangement of the stage are ex- 
pected to improve greatly the acoustic properties of the 
house. The program for the twenty concerts will include 
many interesting pieces. Mr. Mollenhauer, the conductor 
of the past seasons, will continue, while Stuart Mason, will 
be the assistant conductor as formerly. Much credit is due 
them for the success of the organization. It is expected 
that three concerts will be given under the direction of 
»uest conductors, Henry Hadley of New York having con- 
sented to direct one concert, Percy Grainger another, while 
Wallace Goodrich will also conduct a concert. The services 
of a number of fine soloists have been obtained. 


JAccCHIA AND Ferrasini REturN. 


Agide Jacchia, the popular conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony “Pop” concerts and director of the Boston Conserv- 
atory, accompanied by his wife, Ester Ferrabini Jacchia, 
the well known soprano, have returned from a visit to Mr. 
Jacchia’s mother in Italy. They spent most of the summer 
at Mr. Jacchia’s villa in Rimini. 


Stupent Concert at N. E, Conservatory. 


The season of student musical events at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, was inaugurated Friday 
evening, October 12, with a concert by advanced students. 

Two works by members of the faculty, the Echo of Fred- 
erick ~S. Converse and Charles Bennett’s Serenade were 
sung. by Katharine Hemmeter, 23, of Medina, O., who has 
réturned to the Conservatory for post-graduate study. Miss 
‘Hemmeter won honors in voice at graduation last June. 

Other numbers on the program were: toccata and fugue 


‘in D minor for the organ (Bach), Katharine Nolan eC ‘edar 


Rapids, Ia.) three _preludes (Chopin), George Gibson 
(Portland, Me.); ballade in F major (Debussy), Lillian 
Merle Pride, ’22; allegro appassionata, op. 70, Saint-Saens, 
Marion Graham (Butler, Pa.); scherzo in B= minor 
(Chopin), Granville Lothrop (Avon); chorale in A minor, 
oe organ (Cesar Franck), Margaret Macy Cecio 
N. H.). » Gon 


Plans of M. T. N. A. Discussed 


On October 9 a large group of music teachers representing 
the Pittsburgh district, met at the Seventh Avenue Hotel 
for dinner and a social evening. Plans for the entertainment 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association were thoroughly 
discussed, under the leadership of Oscar W. Demmler, chair- 
man of the local Music Teachers’ National Association Com- 
mittee. The local teachers are planning to offer the visitors 
some attractive social features, which will be interwoven 
with the regular program of the association. The attendance 
at the Pittsburgh meeting, December 26-28, promises to be 
unusually large, and the local interest in the association is 
strongly marked. 
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Mary Stowe Heard in Recital 


The following successful program was given on Saturday 
afternoon, October 20, by Mary Gibson Stowe, pianist, 
assisted by Maud Morgan, harpist, at the studio of Thuel 
Burnham: Aria from Toccata Seconda and Minuetto from 
Toccata Quarta, by A, Scarlatti; Ariosa and Fantasie in 
A Minor (by request), by Bach; Ballet Des Ombres Heu- 
reuses, by Gluck-Friedman, played by Miss Stowe; A 
Memory in A Minor (manuscript), by Maud Morgan, Miss 
Morgan; Intermezzi, op. 4, Nos, 4, 5, 6, by Schumann, and 
Novelette B minor, op. 99, by Schumann, played by Miss 


Stowe; Lamento, by Hasselmann, and iairy Legend, by 
Oberthiir, played by Miss Morgan ; Impromptu F sharp, and 
Impromptu G flat, by Chopin; Improvisation, by MacDowell; 


Impromptu, by Schubert; Auf dem Wasser zu Singen, by 
Schubert-Liszt, played by Miss Stowe. 

It is worthy of notice that the program was unique as to 
the selection, so many of the numbers being rarely played. 
Miss Stowe has had experience in teaching for many years 
and one wishes that she might be heard more often in cham- 
ber music, She has had noted teachers, namely, Mary 
Burnham Moore, William H. Sherwood, Raif, Moszkowski, 
Barth, and is now studying with the well known artist and 
teacher, Thuel Burnham. 

Miss Morgan’s name as one of the finest harpists in 
America is too well known to need any comment. Suffice 
it to say the audience was charmed as it always is when 
Miss Morgan plays. S. 


Reception for Mana-Zucca 


The American Musical Optimists opened their season's 
activities on Sunday evening, October 21, by a recital given 
in honor of the founder and former president, Mana-Zucca, 
well known composer of songs. Mr. and Mrs. Wiiliam 
Thorner had kindly given their residence for the affair 


representative 
It was a very 
Franz 


which was attended by a large number of 
persons in the New York musical world 


enjoyable evening. Among those present were 
Kneisel, Daniel Frohman, Mme. Elsa Stralia, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Anne Roselle, Richard Hageman, Lazar Samoiloff and many 
others. 


Luciano Furlando to Sing in Washington 


Luciano Furlando, a student at the Washington College 








of Music, Washington, D. C., will give a program of songs 
at the Central High School that city, on November 22, He 
is preparing for opera with E. Paul, and has already ar- 
ranged to be heard by one of the well known operatic im 
presarios. 
OLANOFF Viotnis 
“sound musiclanship’’ — ‘‘colorful 
tone’ —*‘solid technic’* —~"‘style’’ 
pose’ — “excellent musical 
Secting and taste.""——-N. Y. Press. 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Management : 
The Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Rhinelander 8046 











LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


(From the “Conservatoire de Paris’) 
TEACHES OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 294 West 92d Street Phone: Schuyler 5614 


MISS FAWCETT’S 


For Older Girls 
In the best residential part of New York City. A 
quiet, refined, intellectual atmosphere. Special ar- 
rangement for music and art students. French and 
Italian. Tutoring for younger girls. 
57 East 73rd Street, New York City Tel. 2581 Rhinelander 


—To Visitors to England— 


MR. MURRI MONCRIEFF 


Diploma br mer Conservatorio Napoli 
oice Consultant 
Production and Taina for Opera. Vocal Troubles 
in or ig, Hoarseness, etc., removed 


5 Princes ‘Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 1. Telephone Mayfair 4030 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 

















(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


« NEW YORE STUDIO REOPENS 1" oCTOBER 


319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 








JOHN HEEXIMIELL | FRANCES 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Stadio; 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street 
New York City Telephone Dry 


ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 











t HARTHAN ARENDT 
s Exclusive mt oe N. Rea 


E Ma 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI’ 

By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher —JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








MOSKOWITZ 


O INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 
224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 5533. 





WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer — Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenu New York 
Phone 3136" Wadsworth 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


Clarence Bawden 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 34 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 











§ BUTLER 
x Concerts 
= PUPILS ACCEPTED 

612 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ili 





ELIZABETH 


Soprano K I N] G 


Clubs — Musicales — Recitals 


Standard Booking 
17 East sand Be, New York 








BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res., St. George, & ts 
Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL 








CHICAGO, ILI. 





MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 


Studio: 50 weet 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus | 


New York 








Phones: Longacre 2859 


LI, posqaaret, 
Bryant 7877 


A. CONSO) 
FP. CULCAR President 
A. STIVANELLO, Vice-President. 


CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc. 


FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA, 
DRAMA, MUSICAL SHOW 
FREATEICA’ AND ere COSTUMES 
OSTUMERS FOR MASQU DE AND BALLS 
Prices caaeennale 





OPPORT 


Tai, 1198 Vanderbilt 
UNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


AT tmosphere two and ry 
liable. ay wkalem ence eine to to T1200 per 


Studio Homan 7uety ate tine ren 
vation at an hourly rate. 


RS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


3415 rn 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 EB. 37th St 
‘Pdhderolit 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 


for recitals. For appointment call Endi- 
cott 0479 mornings. 





STUDIO for vocal or instrumental teaching, 
30th Street, and Fifth Avenue. By hour 
or month. Reasonable rates. For in- 
formation call Madison Square 10365 ex- 
cept Sundays. 

IMPROVES THE SINGING VOICE. 


HOW? Write for free circular to Dr. 
Set, 1409 Times Building, New York City. 








FOR RENT—Studio in West 75th Street. 
New Steinway parlor grand piano. Part 
time. Special terms by the month, suitable 





THE CARROLL CLUB—(formerly the 
Colony Club) offers its beautiful colonial 
ball room at 120 Madison Avenue (near 


Thirtieth Street) for musicales, concerts, 
lectures, rehearsals and assemblies, day or 
evening. Price $50.00. For further in- 
formation apply The Carroll Club, 120 
Madison Avenue. Tel., Lexington 3696. 








MALE ACCOMPANIST WANTED— 
Short tour, middle of November. Address 
“R. W. F.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

ROOM WITH USE OF STEINWAY 
PIANO, modern apartment, private 
family, 97th Street near Fifth Avenue 
Address “K. I.,” care of Musicat Courter, 





437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Phonog 7 Recording Laboratory 
has aé a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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New York Trio in Fifth Season 


The New York Trio is now in its fifth season. To its 
high standards and its initial enthusiasm it joins the con- 
stantly more perfect finish of experience and ensemble. 
In this short time the New York Trio has achieved the 
pinnacle of recognition by being selected for the famous 
Berkshire Festival and for three appearances as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Mengelberg— 
the only chamber music group ever engaged as soloist as an 
organization in the history of this orchestra, 

Clarence Adler, the pianist of the trio, was born in Cin- 
cinnati, He studied there with Romeo Gorno and later 
with Rafael Joseffy and during several years in Europe in 
Leipsic with Alfred Reisenauer and in Berlin with Leopold 
Godowsky. He was a member for a time of the celebrated 
Hekking Trio, succeeding Artur Schnabel as its pianist. 
His first introduction to New York was in connection with 
the Kneisel Quartet. Since coming to New York in 1912 
he has been heard in ensembles with the Kneisel, Flonzaley 
and Letz quartets, and as solo artist with the New York 
Symphony and New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Louis Edlin, the violinist, is a native of New York. He 
has had the benefit of special violin instruction over a num- 
ber of years by ouch masters as Arnold Volpe, Fritz 
Kreisler and Carl Flesch, studying in New York, Paris 
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and Berlin. He was a first violin with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and for the past four years he has been 
the concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, was born in Rotterdam, 
Holland. There he studied with Oskar Eberle, and in 
Amsterdam with J. Mossel. His experience as recitalist 
includes as well association with the Concertgebow under 
Mengelberg, in Amsterdam; the Kaim Orchestra of Munich 
under Mahler and Weingartner ; the Royal and Philharmonic 
orchestras of Vienna. Coming to America ten years ago, 
Mr. Van Vliet was first connected with the Minneapolis 


Photo by Lumiere. 


Louis Edlin, violinist ; Clarence 
Symphony Orchestra. Thence he came to New York as 
solo cellist with the New York Symphony Orchestra which 
was in the next season merged with the Philharmonic. In 
this orchestra Mr. Van Vliet is still the first cellist. 


Hofmann’s Tour Begins 


Josef Hofmann’s tour opened with a rush, for he played 
six concerts within eleven days. The tour started at 
Baltimore on October 16. On October 17 Mr. Hofmann 
was heard in Plainfield, N. J.; on October he appeared 
in Urbana, Ill.; 21, in Chicago; and on October 23 in 

Kalamazoo, Mich. After playing five times in eight days, 
Mr. Hofmann will have a few days of rest before his first 
New York recital, which will take place on October 27. 
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Another Rosati Pupil Pleases Rome 


Prof. Enrico Rosati, teacher of Gigli, the favorite Metro- 
litan tenor, is now formally established in New York. 
e hears constantly from former pupils of his in Italy 
who are forging ahead in the operatic field. One of the 
latest to score a success is Romeo Rossi, tenor. - Rossi 
made his debut a year ago at_Cairo and has lately been 
singing in a special season at Viterbo, near Rome. The 
Tribuna of the latter city said of him: “The tenor Romeo 
Rossi as the Count of Almaviva (The Barber of Seville) 


THE NEW YORK TRIO 
Adler, pianist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist. 


was entirely equal to the demands of his part. A fine singer 
and splendid actor, he is an artist worthy of the highest 
praise,” 


Richard Hale Prominent as Oratorio Singer 


Since his brilliant showing with the St. Louis Pageant 
Choral Society last season many choral societies have 
begun to reckon with the name of Richard Hale. Most 
prominent of these is the New York Oratorio Society, 
which has engaged Mr. Hale for its annual Messiah per- 
formance to be given during the Christmastide in New 
York. Mr. Hale this year opens his season in Little Rock, 
Ark., at which time he appears as soloist with the Little Rock 
Choral Society. 
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(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
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Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
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Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West soth Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Strs— 


re rtainly to be con nqveetates on your 
es. +i a PP wane nt in the productio: of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the fin van players 
I have ever ee a 

It is so exquisite! 

sion, so unque wetio von age sup 
un nder stand why the Autopiano leads in 
piano world. 


beautiful in tone and expres 
erior, that I can readily 
the player 
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